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In this Issue: The School Business Officials at Columbus 
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The tank can be 
concealed in the wall. 


pit Bowl can be supplied 
| with open front seat and 
in juvenile heights. 
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When concealed in wall, 
tank can be placed much 
lower than shown here. 


Only the best tanks obtain- 
"sla able are used with the Vogel 
- SELFLUSH Number Ten 
} - ba Seat-Action Closet Combi- 
nation — heavy galvanized 
iron, heavily riveted at the 
seams and tested under 
heavy water pressure. 


Their quality is in keeping 
withthe rest of the 
SELFLUSH Number Ten, 
with fine heavy china bowl, 
polished close-grained hard- 
wood seat and a valve that 
will last a lifetime. When 
desired, indestructible hard 
rubber seat can be fur- 
nished. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPARY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 





sects CLOSET Vv, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS 
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CRnnnnnnnnnn renee 
PYRAMID NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS OUTLAST THE BUILDING 






Blackie rds 


will be in the same GOOD 
CONDITION . .. éf they are of 


NATURAL SLATE 


CAT THE END of a long term of constant 
use you will have no worry about replacing 
your blackboards if they are of Pyramid Natural 
Slate. This genuine natural produc with its velvet- 
like writing surface will not crack or peel, for there 
is no finish to wear off. It is the same solid black- 
board all the way through. Thin surface layers that chip 
and peel will give you constant trouble, and for the good of your school nothing but slate should 
be used for blackboards that must give service. 


The fine even grain and compact non-absorbent structure of slate make it possible to thoroughly 

Cleanse your blackboards. Chalk dust that grinds into porous imitation surfaces cannot affect the dense 

solid structure of Pyramid Slate. It is fire, wear and water proof and in “outlasting the building’ gives 
you a real investment in economy that cannot be equaled. 


Cut out this advertisement today. Just write your name on this page and we will forward you without cost or obligation to 
you a book on Slate Blackboards and another interesting volume containing a colorful, picturesque story of the quarrying of slate. 
Mail this page today. You will be repaid in dividends of constant satisfaction and service. 


Zea 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
640 Robinson Avenue, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvanta 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Marquette University High School, Herbst & Kuenzli, Architects, Milwaukee 
Equipped With Johnston Heat Control, 


EXPERIENCE IS THE BEST 
RECOMMENDATION 


Schools experiences with John- thermostats, valves and damp- 
son Heat And Humidity Con- ers, and The Johnson System 
trol recommend The Johnson complete, are assured, vouched 
System to other schools. Defi- for, praised by schools that are 
nite evidence of the impressive Johnson equipped. Upon such 
fuel economy produced ,-——==—_ direct recommendation 


6eTTHE expert free in- | 


is given. The vast im-  ]} you Be since Se || additional schools are 


believable in this day and | 





provement in tempera: | isc yarews'e: | installing The Johnson 
ture conditions of the | thie ym, arse | System Of Heat And 
school rooms,the better | °°" '8scaty you, | FHumidity Control. Is 
hygiene for the health L#See“*"__] it not time, then, that 


protection of the pupils, are you consider the benefits, the 

confirmed. The reliable oper- advantages, the economic 

ation and unaltering effi- value of The Johnson System 
G) cient performance of Johnson — in your school buildings ? 


“>, JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY re 
ESTABLISHED 1885 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ae Qa. BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES ; i) 


The All Metal System. The All-Perfect 
Graduated Control Of Valves And Dampers. 
The Dual Thermostat (Night And Day) 
Control, Fuel Saving 25 To 40 Per Cent. 
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KEWANEE 


STEEL : 
RIVETED BOeILERS 
Spread the Original Cost of the 
Heating Boiler over the 25, 30 and 


more years a Kewanee will be “on the 
job” and the purchase price becomes relatively unim- 
portant. The first few extra years of service more than 

offset any small additional amount originally paid. 





On top of that, a Kewanee 
will save fuel every vear of its 
existence. So that in the end 
it actually is the most econ- 
omical boiler that can be had. 


Owners know that a Kewanee 
in the basement adds to the 
value of any building. So they 
“Build from the Boiler — UP,” 
invariably selecting Kewanee. 


For hard coal, soft coal, oil—no matter what the fuel—there’s 
a Kewanee properly designed and built to burn it economically. 


a 


KEWANEE, BSILER CORPORATION sins ae pincpat cies 





en 
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Von Buprin 


Self-Releasing, Fire Exit Latches 


Announcing a Catalog of Rare Interest 


To School Men 


We are now prepared to supply a 
complete line of Von Duprin devices 
for listed swinging hollow metal 
and metal clad Paneled Fire Doors 
—these devices being listed as Stand- 
ard by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. Complete information will 
be found in our new Catalog Sup- 
plement No. 29V, sent on request— 


Won Duprin 


Underwriters’ Laboratories Listed Fire 
and Panic Exit Door Devices 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CoO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





iceman 
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Reduction of available air 
space around a candle flame 
withholds proper oxygen 
supply and causes incomplete 
combustion or extinguishes the 
flame. The Pacific’slarge com- 
bustion chamber insures maxi- 
mum efficiency because the fuel 
has ample opportunity to mix 
with air and burn. 


Large water glass 
over flame permits 
freer combustion 


but causes smoke 






Small glass placed over 
flame causes it to die down. 
Minimum amounz of heat 

siven off 






A thimble placed over 
wick extinguishes flame 
immediately Large combustion space 
provided by placing pail 
over flame. Candle burns 
brightly, generating maxi- 
mum heat without smoking 


Giving 


combustion 


Any old kind of a firebox won’t do! Average soft coal runs 
24% to 48% volatile gas. Insufficient combustion space per- 
a chance mits much of this gas to escape up the flues unburned... and 
' there is a loss of 2% in the fuel for every 4-10 of 1% of carbon 
monoxide (partly burned gas) in the flue-gases. 

The VU. S. Bureau of Mines, after exhaustive tests, recom- 
mends a minimum of five to six cubic feet of combustion space 
per square feet of grate surface in order that the volatile gases 
may have time and space to mix with air and to burn. This is 
the standard on which the Pacific Steel Heating boiler is de- 
signed, its combustion space running 15% to 35% larger 
than that in other boilers. 

Again and again the Pacific has demonstrated its fuel econ- 
omy in flue-gas tests. Consistently, Pacific has proved that 
the maximum of available heat units in the coal is being 







obtained. 
UUUUULANQQQQOQGOQOOOSQGNCUO0O0OUAGESREOUGGQUONOOUGOSAQNOOOUUUOGQOQOOOUUOUOUUOOOOOQGNOQQOUEEESOQGQQNEOUOUOOUOGGESUUOOUOOYSANUN}OOOUUUOUGGSAOGNNNGUEOOOOOOUOOGOOGOGGNNEOOOOOOUOOOSQUONOOOUUUGOSOQONNGGOOHOUUOGUSOOOSOSGOONNN00000000000000098000000000000G4GGHEUN00ONSSNEQ00000000000000U4UUGLOEONUOSUEU0GSON8000800000004000000011 
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SLEEL HEA 
AND CAPITOL RADIATORS MAKE A LOGICAL COMBINATION 


Added to large combustion space, positive circulation, and 
large direct heating surface is the rugged welded construction 
which has made the Pacific leader in its field and dominant in 
the industry. 

There is a Pacific installation to fit your next building. 
Write for literature. 


PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 


Factories: Waukegan, IIl., Bristol, Pa. 
Sales Offices in 58 Cities 
Division of United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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S AV the EYES and 


HEALTH of 


School Children 
with 


TRUSCON 5 
DONOVAN 
AWNING TYPE 


STEEL WIN DOWS | 


Proper natural vent- 
ilation promotes 
health and correct 
daylighting saves 
eye strain. Truscon 
Donovan Awning 
Type Steel Windows 
were developed es- 
pecially for school 
buildings to provide fresh air without 
drafts and sunlight without glare. babes 
are simple to op- 
erate—movement of 
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ANOTHER STEP 
FORWARD 


Good marks... promotion . . . thousands of school 


the bottom sash con- 
trolsthe upper ones— 
no window poles re- 
quired. The shading 
of the individual 
sash eliminates the 
need for awnings. 


Due to efficient 


children step another grade ahead. Forward, for- 
ward, this young world moves. School officials feel 
the momentum .. . they, too, must progress by seek- 
ing better and better services for their schools. That’s 
why every year more schools adopt Bay West All- 
Kraft Towels—the finest paper towels made. 


Dubltowls are the fastest- 
drying paper towels in ex- 
istence. Served two sheets 


at once. Twice the usual 


production, Trus- 
number per case. 


con Donovan Win- 
dows are now avail- 
able at reduced cost 
making them pract- 
ical for any school. 


Singltowls, served one sheet 
at a time, give you a high- 
grade service at low cost. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 





Write for full informa- 
tion, catalog and prices. 





Bay West Paper Co., 


Truscon Donovan Awnin pe . 
Sed’ Green Bay, Wis. 


Steel Windows are furni 
types and sizes to meet any 
requirement. 


eral packages of Bay West All-Kraft Towels, both types, for free 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO trial. (Carrying charges prepaid. No obligation involved. ) 


| 
l 
| 
Gentlemen: Please send me a De Luxe Dispensing Cabinet and sev- | 
l 
l 
| 
| 


STEEL WINDOW DIVISION ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee rr ee er 

Represented on the Pacific Coast by Ss Fa ea id 24s bata abe datereteiees | 

ath aiid RE CET Se ee ee ee eee ee er eee ee ee eee 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Offices in Principal Cities tele sR a re ad Ses a ta le Sn 8 ace ee dhe bri da acd viene 

of Canada, Ltd., of United States l 
Walkerville, Ont. and Canada. School ...... Ape a ses IW wae ee hand 





or success 


on 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The Universal Window Company, 1916 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. ; | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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The 


The Spring Gear Tilt Lock 
|) 


W 


Anti-Sag Center Support 


VER YONE recognizes the Venetian Blind 
as the ideal shading device in certain uses and conditions. 
It admits ventilation while excluding sun-glare. It helps 
to increase the daylight in dark offices and rooms. It is 
rich-looking, and it is durable— installations being good 
normally for a lifetime of service. 


Now Columbia Mills announces The Per- 
fected Venetian Blind—a great advance 
over all present types. : 


This new offering of the Columbia Mills 
has been made in their Pacific coast fac- 
tories for several years, and its instant 
success there with architects, builders and 
building owners has been the main reason 
for introducing it on a national scale. 
Columbia Perfected Venetian Blinds offer 
mechanical improvements which are said, 
by those who know, to be the greatest 
advance in 30 years. 


For instance, the Columbia Blind has 
abandoned the friction principle of fixing 
the angle of the slat, in favor of a ratchet 
device called the Spring Gear Tilt-Lock 
(Patent Pending). This exclusive Columbia 
feature positively locks the blinds at the 


S 
Te Pia ie ates onlay aie ae 





-. 
eR re aa 
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re al advance in 


Venetian Blinds 


in 3 () years 


the guide cord is all that is necessary to tilt the slats 
to another position. 


Another exclusive Columbia improvement is the 
Anti-Sag Center Support. This patented feature gives 
extra support to the top rail without restricting the 
angling of the blinds. 


The entire Columbia Venetian Blind, including head 
rail is removable from the brackets without unscrew- 
ing. Firmly fastened while in use, slight pressure on 
the retaining spring releases the entire blind. 


All pulleys on the Columbia Blind run on double 
race ball-bearings mounted on shafts of Bessemer 
steel. This ensures quiet, smooth, noiseless running. 


Such an apparently unimportant thing as the cord 
apertures in the slats are 
cut out, not stamped, thus 
preventing rough edges 
from fraying the cord. 
Again, the slats are finished 
with heat- and water-re- 
sisting lacquer to ensure 


double beauty. 


Let us know where to 
send you a copy of Colum- 
bia Venetian Blind Spe- 
cifications. Ask for it on 
your letterhead, or use the 
coupon below. 


oie eee 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 
225 FirtH AVENUE, NEw YorK 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit 
Fresno Loe Angeles Salt Lake City 
Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia 


A sopieal ietaliedion 4 Columbia Venetian St. Louis Portland (Ore.) Kansas City 


required angle—and yet a slight pull on Blinds in a New York City office. Cincinnati. San Francisco _— Seattle 


PERFECTED 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


You'll want this book for your file 


This folder gives complete specifications of Colum- 
bia Venetian Blinds, and also tells how they help to 


ae Y. 

» X< increase the daylight in the darker parts of rooms 
(= by as much as 100%. For your copy address The 
=) Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


PD icvianinenteiaveccines f 
«A Manna! for Architals 


—_——— _ — ne 
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~ Vacation lime 






Service 
Plants erect 
‘Fence Everywhere 


Have full protection when 
school starts—near you, ready 
to help you from first plans to 
final erection, is a Page Service 
Plant—a LOCAL organization 
of fence experts permanently 
interested in your satisfaction. 
The help of this Service Plant 
is yours without obligation. 
Name and address and a copy 
of “Boundary Lines” on re- 
quest. Write today. Page Fence 
Association, 215 N. Michigan 
Avenue (Dept. 206), Chicago, 
Illinois. 


( 


Investigate: Page Fabric 
available in Copperweld 
non-rusting wire — no 
painting — reduced up- 
keep—lifetime service. 


J 
\ 





“Boundary Lines’’ will 
help you beautify and 
protect your school 
grounds this vacation. 


Agi 
ne ral PB A It shows how to pro- 
eR AP vide added safety for 
y (NUE ? children, gardens and 


ion-wide service § 


— wae through } first 


wire fence service plants /-since 1883 


PAGE FENCE 


CHAIN LINK—GALVANIZED OR COPPERWELD — ORNAMENTAL 


property. 





WROUGHT IRON 











Above: Coldwell “Tuin Thirty.’ Mous and rolls 
simultaneously 6 to 8 acres a day on one gallon of 
gasoline. 


Modern power lawn mowers 
for modern schools 
and colleges 


OLDWELL Motor Lawn Mowers and Rollers are 
playing an important part in the development 
and maintenance of the large lawns and athletic 

fields which distinguish the more modern type of schools, 
colleges and universities throughout the United States. 


An outstanding feature of these machines is their avail- 
ability for combined mowing and rolling or for separate 
rolling only. Built to give long, repair-free service under 
every condition of usage. 


Arrange for demonstration on your 
own grounds. Descriptive literature 
on request. 


7 
—-* 








HAND Aq at A GASOLINE 
mi 4 ASW < . ONS anne 
HORSE ,OLDVWVELL ELECTRIC 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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Hieat—but No Smoke 
from Soft Coal 


HE new Heggie-Simplex Smokeless 

Boiler burns the cheaper grades of 
soft coal efficiently, economically and 
in compliance with the most drastic 
smoke ordinances — without requiring 
especially trained firemen. 


A special “carbureting chamber’ ’, made 
of refractories, introduces heated air 
over the fire (see arrow). It supplies the 
additional oxygen necessary to burn bitu- 
minous coal smokelessly, but which can- 
not be drawn through the fuel bed alone. 


Intake doors on both sides of the boiler 
admit air into the “carbureting cham- 
ber’’. There it mixes with volatiles aris- 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


ing from the fresh fuel and is thoroughly 
heated by the refractory walls before pass- 
ing down onto the fire. This inflammable 
mixture unites with the soot laden gases 
streaming under the chamber and is 
swept against the rear bridge wall. The 
turbulent whirlpool of flame which re- 
sults, completely mixes and ignites all 
combustibles. The auxiliary chamber be- 
yond the bridge wall provides the room 
essential to complete combustion. Thus, 
regardless of the amount fired, only 


smoke-free gases enter the flues. 


For descriptive folder write Heggie -Simplex Boiler Company, 
Joliet, Ill. Representatives in principal cities — telephone 
and address listed under ‘“‘Heggie-Simplex Boilers.” 





STEER HEAETENG BOILERS 
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Up Stairs! 





have floors CLEAN 


oo square inch of floor space in a school can be kept 
immaculately clean through the use of the FINNELL 
SYSTEM of floor cleaning. In large, unobstructed areas, such 
as the gymnasium and corridors, the No. 20 FINNELL can be 
counted upon to do the work quickly, efficiently. In class rooms 
and locker rooms where seats and lockers make cleaning more 
difficult, the smaller FINNELL will polish or scrub just as 
thoroughly, getting into every niche and corner. There is even 
a FINNELL small enough and light enough to be used on the 
stairs, which the daily trudging of feet makes especially hard 
to keep clean. 


An all-purpose machine 


The FINNELL waves, polishes and scrubs—and does it far 
better and cheaper than old fashioned, inefficient hand methods. 
FINNELL-cleaned floors are really clean—beautiful, spotless. 


A FINNELL for your needs 


Eight models to choose from—there’s an exact size to suit 
your requirements. A FINNELL Engineer will be glad to make 
a survey and recommend the size you should have. For infor- 
mation write: FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 806 East St., Elk- 
hart, Ind. District offices in principal cities. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
It Polishes 


It scrubs — It waxes _ 





BEAUTY with 
SANITATION 





ws 


BEAUTIFUL in design-R-S 
Fountains provide new 
touches of attractiveness. 
Besides, they meet with all 


the requirements of sani- 
tation. # *# *# # # 4% 


Clear — fresh — healthful 
is the water that flows 
through theR-S Vertico- 
Slant Fountains — its 
original cleanliness is 
“untouched”. The 
nozzle is protected 
on allsides. * + 
Write for detailed 
information on 
R-S sanitary 
drinking foun- 
tains. * * * 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51-Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


ZS 
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ae Classroom — 
Wavukecan Junior Hico ScHoot 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Architects, SHATTUCK & Layer, Chicago, II]. 


Iw this modern school, RUBBERSTONE has been 
used in all classrooms and corridors—a combina: 
tion of Green and Tan, standard 14” thickness. 
Compare appearance with the usual dull wood 
school floor! Then consider the sanitary factor. 
RUBBERSTONE has been installed in hundreds of 
schools. No other flooring meets the require- 
ments of schools so satisfactorily as RUBBER- 
STONE, 


sas 


| § ; 
oon 
Be 


Rel 
oy 





ee ¥ 
* 


Passes Every ‘Test in the Classroom 


Flooring for the class room must wear well. It must be easy 
to keep clean and tidy in appearance. It must be quiet . . . warm 
. . . Stain-proof. 

RUBBERSTONE passes each of these tests with ease. It is 
the ideal flooring for classroom, corridor, auditorium and gym- 
nasium. 

Hundreds of RUBBERSTONE installations in schools of all 
grades and classes afford convincing evidence of its adaptability 
for YOUR school. 


RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION One Madison Avenue, New York 
Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities of the United States 









Asphalt Tile Flooring 


4 





Built like a Highway — for Wear 











12 
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When water 
runs backward 
in your drains— 





stop it! 


with Calco Automatic 
Drainage Gates 


LOOD or tide water often turns drains 

into an actual menace. The drain may 
in fact flood the property it is supposed to 
protect. 


This danger can be avoided by the simple 
precaution of providing a drainage outlet 
of Armco Corrugated Iron Pipe with a Calco 
Automatic Drainage Gate. The heavy cast 
iron Calco gate is accurately balanced on 
heavy hinges to permit free drainage, but 
the moment the pressure is reversed the gate 
closes tightly. There can be no backflow. 


Your name and ad- 
dress will bring a 
bulletin giving com- 
plete information. 


Calco Automatic 
Drainage Gates 
can be furnished in 
sizes from 8 to84in. 





Armco culverts and drains are manufactured from 
the Armco Ingot Iron of The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company and always bear its brand. 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Middletown, Ohio 


Corrugated 
Iron Pipe 


WITH 


Automatic 
Drainage Gates 


© 1929 A.C.M.A. 





Peeeeeccccccccccccccoscccceccccencessesscecsssseceesesecesscesessessocesecececscoesseecsssecesscssecssesssecosecseeessessas 


SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 


Inside View Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. No Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment “‘A”’ sent on request.. 


Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Keeps Little Feet from Slipping 


©A Modern- 
Safety Device 
Adopted by 
the School 
of Today! 


ODERN safety methods have 

developed this scientific way 

of keeping little feet from slipping. 

The school of today—that is mod- 

ern in every respect — is being 

equipped with Wooster Safe- 
Groove Stair Treads. 


Wooster Treads prevent stairs 
from becoming worn and danger- 
ously slippery. More than that, 








they provide an automatic safety device 
for stairs of any material. 


The deep grooves catch stray pencils, chalk 
and other stairway litter and hold them 
safely away from the foot. The alternating 
ribs of abrasive grits gently check slipping 


and remind carefree little minds to “watch 
their step”. 


Wooster Safe-Groove Stair Treads give 
years of protection against disfiguring wear 
and perilous falls. Let us send you ches 
details and a list of modern schools now 
using this equipment. 


THE SAFETY STAIR TREAD COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 198-B, WOOSTER, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Wooster Safe-Groove Stair Treads 
Security Nosing and Security Edging 


WWoosTER 


SAFE— GROOVE STAIR TREAD 
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RALPH E. ABELL CO. 


176 W. Adams Street 

| Chicago, Illinois 

Architects and Engineers 
Educational Buildings 








J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














_F.E.BERGER R.L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 








Specialists Educational Buildings 
| LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 











| BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 

| Services by School Specialists 

411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo 













io 
) 








HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Twenty Years Practical Experience 


| Licensed in Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee 










CARL W. CLARK, A. I. A. 
ARCHITECT 

Specialists in School Construction 

33 West 42nd Street 


Room1432 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Savings Bank Building | 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 


EDWARDS & GREEN, INC. 


ARCHITECTS 
School Specialists 


548 Federal St., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 











SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


DIRECTORY 





RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 
ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


| Frederick W. Garber C. B. Woodward 


GARBER & WOODWARD 


ARCHITECTS 


| 4 W. Seventh Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





Cc. M. GARLAND J. A. SCRIBBINS | 
Light, Heat & Power Architect 


GARLAND & SCRIBBINS INC. 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
1163 First National Bank Bldg. Chicago, Il. 
| SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 














| MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect | 


| 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. | 


QUINCY, ILL. _ KEOKUK, IOWA 
A 


| 8th and Main Sts. 







State Central Saving Bank 


| 1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Building, 6th and Main 





l Betram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris | 
GEISECKE & HARRIS 
ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
| 207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
L AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 








FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. AURORA, ILL. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza —- Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 





HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 


Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Le 
= 















HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
| ALTOONA, PENNA. 
Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
| Members So. Penna. Chapter. American Institute Architects 











“ = a 
WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
Inventors of the “‘HOLMES" System of School Planning 

Surveys made by our Educational Department 


112 E. Allegan St. 
LANSING, MICH. 


| 820N. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








HOUCK & SMENNER 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
School Specialists 

ILLINOIS LICENSE 1.8. A. 














HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


ARCHITECTS | 
| 






| 11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


| 








ss WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 





Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
Board of Education Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo. 








ARTHUR H. KIENAPPEL 


ARCHITECT 


445 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 













J. EDWIN KOPF & DEERY 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Architectural, Engineering, Equipment, and | 
Consulting Service Rendered. | 


Indiana Pythian Building 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


LEE & HEWITT 
MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


DIRECTORY 





LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECTS 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Ralph C. Llewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.I.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.I1.A. 


Edgar E. Lundeen, A.I.A. 
Registered Architect 


Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. 
Edwin Roozen 
Archie N.Schaeffer, A.I.A. 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 


Successors to A. L. Pillsbury Architect 


7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 


Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 





MARR & HOLMAN 
ARCHITECTS 
Members, American Institute of Architects 
Specializing in School Buildings 


701-703 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 





McGARRY & McGARRY 


ARCHITECTS 


241 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


MSGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT STON oan we ST., 
BOSTON 


Specialist in es and . of 
School Buildings 









KARL D. NORRIS | 


ARCHITECT 





205 Calumet Building Phone 282 
EAST CHICAGO -:- INDIANA 


, | 









PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 
Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 


| C. Godfrey Poggi 

and 
| William B. Bragdon 
| 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 








IRVING K. POND, C.E., eo Lease A.I1.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A.I.A E. 


m Soc. . 
ALLEN B. POND, F.A. 5 A. ALBERT | . LLOYDA.I.A. 


POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


| | 180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, Il. 





H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 


School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 





| CHARLES M. ROBINSON C. CUSTER ROBINSON 


| BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN J. BINFORD WALFORD 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Schools and Public Buildings 
Times Dispatch Building Richmond, Va. 





A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 


Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, 
ARCHITECTS 


PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


NEW JERSEY 
Opposite New York City 


N.S. SPENCER & SON 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
Educational Buildings 
180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 





STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 









CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


| 410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 






HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting 
Service — Architect Board of Education City of Grand 
Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 
Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in 
Structural, Heating Ventilating, Electrical 
and Power Engineering 


H.J.VAN RYN, A.I.A. G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.1.A. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 
Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE WIS. 


S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 


WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 








Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 
EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 
Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 
Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 

















SAMSON 


TABLE 


YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF SERVICE 


For Cafeteria 
















Standard Samson 
construction 
throughout. Tops 
are of heavy ply: 
wood to which is ce- 
mented the green, 
white or brown bat- 
tleship linoleum; 
edges are banded 
with oak or gum. 


Smooth Surfaced— 
Sturdy—Silent 













For Office, Classroom and Library 





14 Outstanding Features incor- 
porated in the construction of 
every Samson School and Li- 
brary Table have made them 
nationally famous. 









There is a Style and Size for 
every school use. 


For Domestic Scienc 






Porce-Namel Domestic Science Equipment is of 
the same high quality as the famous Porce-Namel 
home kitchen equipment which has become the 
favorite of the American household. 






Successful Domestic Science Teachers 
recommend Porce-Namel 





Write for the Samson School Catalog 


Mutschlier Brothers Co. 


Nappanee, Indiana 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE, MECHANICAL 
& ART DRAWING TABLES, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CAFETERIA TABLES 


Made in Grand Rapids 
“The Furniture Capital of the World” 


UNN Furniture is made by experienced crafts- 

men who have made furniture building their 
life’s vocation. This insures highest quality of con- 
struction, cabinet work and finish. 





No. 8062 
With Inlaid Lino Top 


— GUNN SELF-ADJUSTING TOP — 
A Special Convenient Feature 
Our Patented Self-adjusting Device permits adjust- 
ment of top at any angle by simply raising top to 
height desired. When top is raised to vertical posi- 
tion the adjustment ratchet is automatically released 
and top returns to flat position. 


Book Truck 
No. 8035 





Some Territory Still Open for 
DEALERS 


Write for Catalog 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Thirty Years Builders of Office Desks and Tables 
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Note detail of convenient book 
compartment shown at right. 


( 2 (HE NEW Kundtz Henderson Eclipse Movable 


desk is a desk and chair in one unit that is par- 
ticularly well adapted to art classes, as well as other 
classes in grade, high schools and colleges. It is 
simple in line, easily moved; yet highly practical 
and convenient in every way. 
Among the many fine features of the Henderson 
Eclipse Desk, the patented book compartment is 
outstanding. It provides ample space for storage of 
books or materials in the most convenient manner. 
The lid may be open, yet the work on the desk is 





CHiQWs5 
The Henderson 
Eclipse Movable 
Desk Now Made 


Exclusively by The 
Theodor Kundtz 


Company from 
Patents by 


Henderson_ 


 & 


undisturbed. Closed, it gives additional space at the 
right, where most needed. This type of compart- 
ment eliminates many inconveniences of the slid- 
ing drawer and is handier to reach. 


Another unusual feature of this model is a sliding 
foot rest, which provides a feature of adjustability, 
insuring comfort for students of varying heights. 


Educators who require this type of equipment will 
find the Henderson Eclipse Movable Desk ideal 
for their purposes. The Theodor Kundtz Company 
( Division of White Sewing Machine Corporation ). 


= 
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Adjustable Pedestal Desk Adjustable Steel Desk and 


Model No. 802 Combination Adjustable Steel Combination Stationary Chair 


The most practical of all 
fixed types of school desks. 
Special features of ad- 
justability and sanitation. 
Large Size—Open Box $10.20 
each, f.o0.b. Cleveland 


Steel Frame Movable Desk 
Model No. 630 


Riveted steel frame . . . 

reinforced legs ... noise- 

less sliding drawer make 

this model entirely rigid 
and durable. 


Large Size—With Drawer, $6.95 
each, f.o. b. Cleveland 


Portable Chairns 


Model No. 115 
W oods are the finest ob- 
tainable. All face veneers 
of birch. Durable and 
comfortable. 
Per Sitting — $3.10 each, 
f.o. b. Cleveland 


Model No. 200 
A simple adjustment 
makes this convenient 
and comfortable tor 
students of varying sizes. 
Large Size —$8.00 each, 
t.o.b. Cleveland 


The Movable Adjustaplex 
Model No. 640 
Grace of line, ease of ad- 
justmentare outstanding 
features here. Built to 
give years of satisfactory 
service. 
Large Size—Lift Lid $12.00 each, 
f.o.b. Cleveland 


Tablet Arm Chaur 


Model No. 704 
The latest design in tab- 
let arm chairs. Movable, 
adjustable, rigidly con- 
structed. 


$6.20 each, f.o0. b. Cleveland 


Model No. 301 


In this model is found 
graceful design, sturdy 
construction and low 
maintenance cost. 
Large Size — $5.40 each, 
t.o. bs Cleveland 


Auditorium Chair 
Model No. 11D 


Graceful, modern yet 
simple in design. An ex- 
tremely comfortable 
auditorium chair. 
Five Ply Back & Seat $3.40 each, 
f.o. b. Cleveland 


Tablet Arm Chair Stationary 


Model No. 703 
Extra large base—easily 
cleaned —carefully de- 
signed to give comfort 

and correct posture. 


$5.00 each, f.o. b. Cleveland 


Model No. 405 


Simplified adjustment. 
Chair equipped with new 
device which permits it 
to revolve for black 
board recitation. 


Large Size—Open Box $8.65 each, 


f.o. b. Cleveland 


Single Pedestal Stationary 


Model No.851 
This type desk now 
being used in most of 
the larger cities in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 
Especially sturdy to resist 
hard wear. 
Large Size—Open Box $9.25 each, 
t.o. b. Cleveland 


“Educator” Model White 
Electric Sewing Machine 
No. 401 


The onlysewing machine scientifi- 

cally designed for school use. 

Electric drive, adjustability, ample 

storage space, sewing light are a 

few of the numerous features of 
this unusual machine. 


$52.50 each—with correct posture 
chair, f. 0. b. Cleveland 
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‘ECONOMY 
DURABILITY : 
COMFORT - 


wit 


iW 


J ith 


VERY possible feature to effect economy, 
E to simplify teaching, to make pupils com- 
fortable and to beautify classrooms . .. is em- 
bodied in Kundtz Eclipse School Furniture. 
For 53 years in the making of furniture Kundtz 
has maintained a standard that is extremely 
high. As new developments and improvements 
have been perfected, they have been incorpor- 
ated into Kundtz Eclipse Furniture, and today 
Kundtz presents a line that includes all the 


newest features in equipment for modernschools. 


Now that the time is at hand for purchase of 
new school cquipment, give Kundtz furniture 
particular consideration on these three essential 
points— Correct Posture, Durability, and 
Sanitation. Kundtz engineers have always 
“led the way” in developing seating facilities 


along these lines. 


hak 


hi 
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BEAUTY: 


The perfect posture chair—the new improved 
adjustable features of both desk and chair 
insure correct posture for the pupil, and 
therefore comfort. 


" N 


A water-proof lacquer finish on desk tops and 
chairs is also proof against ink stains, and far 
outlasts the ordinary finish. This and the crystal 
finish on metal parts which is practically 
scuff-proof, make Kundtz Eclipse Furniture of 
unsurpassed durability. 


Lines of the utmost simplicity make Kundtz 
desks and chairs casy to clean, and perfectly 
satisfactory from the standpoint of sanitation. 


Before installing new equipment in your schools, 
you will benefit by investigating the Kundtz 
linc. Send for our latest catalog. The Theodor 
Kundtz Company, Cleveland, Ohio (Division 
of the White Sewing Machine Corporation). 


Note: All prices quoted are less carload shipments | 
—f. 0. b. Cleveland. Quantity prices on request. 
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A Modern Sewing 


Machine 


“Se. 


for Your Modern School Building 


HE little red schoolhouse couldn’t boast any 

such equipment as the “Educator Model’. 
But the march of progress has brought us to the 
wonderful, modern school building with its 
thoroughly up-to-date equipment. The sewing 
branch of your home economics department 
should have the Jatest, most efficient equipment 
obtainable. To this end we have produced the 
“Educator Model” of the White Rotary 
Electric .... the only electric sewing machine 
designed especially for school use. 


The sewing head of this machine represents the 
very latest White design .... Stitch and tension 
regulators; revolving spool pins; easy threading; 
the White Sewing Light are all features that 






make sewing easy and pleasurable for students 
and teachers of the art. 

The adjustability of both the machine and the 
chair is an exclusive feature found in the ““Edu- 
cator Model” and no other. 


The knee lever is constructed so that the pupil 
may sit close to the machine or away from it as 
comfort dictates. The open front and the con- 
venient drawer provide ample storage space. 


When classes are over a collapsible cover sup- 
plied with the machine completely protects the 
sewing mechanism from dust. 

Illustrated information on ‘Educator Model” 
gladly sent on request. Write for wall chart 
teaching aids for your class room. 
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{When ordering the 
New “Educator” 
{Model No. 401}. 
specify with or without 
correct posture chair} 
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Honesty — 


FFERING the best the human 
mind knowshow, -- not stinting 

on anything --No “nearly as good” 
materials, because they are cheaper, 
--- yet with thirteen outstanding 
features “Royals” cost but a few 
‘cents more. 


vneinvtnnnivnn env ncn sunt 


THE ROYAL CHAIR 
‘A Lifetime Chair’ 


ROYAL METAL 
Manufacturing Company 


1130 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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Angle Steel Equipmen 


Designed and Built to Withstand Strain and Hard Usage! 
ANGLE STEEL Stools and Chairs are Made to Meet School Needs! 


HOUSANDS of ANGLE STEEL Equip- 

ment installations in leading schools 
throughout the country are delivering satisfac- 
tory service daily. 


Durability is a paramount consideration in the 
design, plan and construction of ANGLE 
STEEL Stools and Chairs. Comfort, hygienic 
perfection and economy are also of first consid- 
eration. 


The steel frames are attractively finished in a 
dark olive-green enamel. The wood seats, back- 
rests and tablet arms are mahogany- or oak- 


finished. 








! Truly, school boards and officials can put eileen _ 
No. 25 D.S. . rafting Room Stoo 
ein aan el ANGLE STEEL Equipment to any test and 


| — find it to be all that we claim for it. 
a No. 25 D.S. Revolving Stool. This stool can also be furnished 


with hardwood backrest 6 x 14 inches. Seat is of hardwood, fin- 
ished oak or mahogany, 141% inches diameter. Heights: adjust- 
able 22 to 27, 26 to 31, 30 to 35 and 34 to 39 inches. Steel frame 
olive-green enamel finish. 


No. 226 Drafting Room Stool. Can also be furnished with back- 
rest. 14'4-inch seat of hardwood. Tubular steel footrest. 
Heights: 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inches. 


No. 100 Stool. 13%2-inch wood seat. Substantial stretcher con- 
struction. Heights: 18, 20, 22, 24, 26 and 27 inches. Legs of 
heavy angle steel. 


No. 251 Stool for Drafting Rooms. Strong — comfortable — 
practical. Can also be furnished with backrest. Tubular steel 
footrest. Revolving seat. Available in adjustments of 26 to 31, 
30 to 35, and 34 to 39 inches. 





Write for Catalog “C’—over 250 ANGLE STEEL No. 251 
No. 100 Stool Equipment items Stool for Drafting Rooms 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 


PLAINWELL - MICHIGAN 


Agents and Dealers in Principal Cities 


BUFFALO ST. LOUIS CHICAGO RICHMOND, VA. 
Sullivan McKeegan Co., E. A. Holscher Co., Sa. Donald P. Boyer, 
17 E. Swan St. Areade Bldg. 325 W. Madison St. 2804 Du Pont Circle. 


NEW YORK CITY HOUSTON. TEXAS DENVER 
Angle Steel Stool Sales Co., Bick] B C Frank Ellis, 
98 Park Place. a See 1530 Elm St. 
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Important Features 
Command Your Consideration : 


Sterling ceeBlackboard i 


School officials should give first seieillenaiion 


to Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 


ee BECAUSE in schools and colleges everywhere it has proved 
te ea = 3 itself in actual service to be absolutely dependable. 











wi eae mm Ss 





1 
[ae Sag ie pay 
: BECAUSE its highly satisfactory performance makes it an Pe Pe 4 
bs é economical purchase and a profitable investment. F ee AR 


nto alls 


BECAUSE in Sterling more distinct advantages are to be . ae el 

found than in any other blackboard. Its jet black, ; ieee 
clear, velvety writing surface is easier for pupil and | he ot ea 
teacher to write upon, easier to read from—erases ae 
perfectly. Its body seasons and improves with age. It | 
is warp and buckle proof—strictly fireproof. 


BECAUSE with it goes a pledge of your complete satisfac- 
tion by this 46-year old concern and by the distributor 
who sells it to you. 


BECAUSE built into it is a quality that only years of experi- 
ence and ample resources can produce. Back of it is - 
our pride and reputation. To you it means the in- ag 
stallation of a blackboard that makes for efficiency 
of pupil and teacher—and settles best your black- 
board problem. Please address Dept. A-S-6 for 
detailed information. 


Fergus Falls High School, Fergus Fails, Minn., 
2415 square feet Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
Architect, Walter R. Dennis 


a 
Soc meen 


| 
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No. 114—Steel Desk and Chair with, 
ae Lifting Lid Top 


MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


select “American” 





No. 101—Tubular Steel Combi- 
nation Desk 





Figures tell the story of “American” su- 

No. a premacy. A buyer preference so marked 
| that 55% of the Nation’s school seats are 

| A.S.C. built. A craftsmanship, quality 
: | and hygienic perfection. ..sooutstanding 
that more than 5 out of every 10 school 

boards select the product of this half cen- 

tury old institution. Beyond this is a 

service that school men have made ne- 

cessary...and the A.S.C. organization 





possible. 53 distributors strategically per, 
Boe located to insure 48-hour delivery of your New York Training School for Teachers 
f New York, N. Y. 
order—and a stock of 15 master models William H. Gompert, Architect 
Research 7 with nearly 200 variations in style, size 
Advisory and design to meet every need. 


meer: American 





confronted with seating prob- ey 
Seating layouts —recommen- 
cued oes ene i “The Factory is in Michigan, O m 
and practice may be had But the Service is Local to you.” 
by simply writing this department. 







CHICAGO, 


American Products are distributed nationally by accredited 


bP cov you nothing : ‘ie? 14 East Jackson 
SD 
—., 








ok tae SK C Jn 
Et 98 m3 oS . Po 
ee I tH ers 
° ; oe ge ot 
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No. 162—Steel Chair Desk 


Popular Models 


No. 114—Steel Desk and Chair with Lifting 
Lid Top—lIdeal for high schools. Noiseless 


swivel seat. Adjustable. Hygienically cor- 
rect. Lifting lid optional. 


No. 104—Steel Adjustable Pedestal Desk and 
Chair—Adjustable, hygienically correct. 
Especially adaptable for grade and high 
Ao A. © C fei schools where fixed type seating is preferred. 


alae YY scot ge ae om No. 174—Adjustable Universal Tablet Arm 
iain , Chair—Movable, adjustable, hygienically 
correct, with swivel chair. Popular in high 

schools where movability is required. 


No. 101—Tubular Steel Combination Desk— 
An old favorite with school men. Silent, 
smooth acting, strong hinge. Economical 


* ’ 
sturdy and attractive. Over five million in 
daily use. 


No. 162—Steel Chair Desk—Desk top adjust- 
ableand rigidly braced. Seat and back socon- 


structed as to be conducive to correct posture. 
Furnished with or without book drawer. 





No. 135—Adjustable Universal with High 
School Top—Movable, adjustable, with 


swivel chair. Built to conform with 
Boulevard hygienic principles. Extensively used 


in high schools. Furnished with box 
ILLIN OIS if desired. 
warehousing distributors on a ONE-PRICE POLICY. 


because they have been built to ii nia 2 
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SICK — | Azeem 
| hoo 


WOBBLY ee eS 
CHAIRS (Vy , 
coOo/ne Or” 















New life to old chairs and 
permanent stability to new. 


a) 
ry) 
«’ 


The chair is braced from 
the outside — a patented 
Wittliff feature assuring 
rigidity. 


TEST THE BRACE 


We invite a thorough test of this simple device which will 


REDUCE MAINTENANCE COST 


Send for sample brace at our expense. 


NOW 





you may purchase your chairs 
with Wittliff Braces if you buy THE WITTLIFF FURNITURE BRACE CO. 
oe pee 2810 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE TELL CITY CHAIR CO. 
TELL CITY, INDIANA. 


When ordering sample brace state type of chair 
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Indestructo Sani-Steel 


Desks and Chairs 





STANDARD INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE 
DESK 


Seat of standard scroll either plywood or 
solid at same price. Saddled seat will be 
furnished on request. Top of standard rec- 
tangular pattern with flush top inkwell. 
Top is adjustable in height, in tilt, and has 
an adjustable leveling device. Wood parts 
are of hard maple, walnut finish. (Oak will 
be furnished on request.) Seven plywood 
top, for 20c additional. 


No. 330-1 and 2 @ $5.30; No. 333 and 
4 @ $5.15; No. 334 and 5 @ $4.90. 





COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 
No. 420 
Above is an illustration of the Columbia 
Indestructo Tablet Arm Chair. Back slats 
are of quartered oak, while the seat and 
arm are of plain oak or maple. Price of 
each $4.25; with perforated shelf $.25 extra. 





COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 


Sturdily constructed 
with a saddled oak 
seat and curved 
quartered oak back 
and a_ solid steel 
frame. Made in three 
sizes. One dozen 
weigh 110 Ibs. and 
are priced at $16.00. 
Also the Elementary 
Tablet Arm Chair 
at $21.00 per dos. 





A NEW MEMBER OF THE INDESTRUCTO 


FAMILY 


—a steel tube indestructible frame, with plywood, 
form-fitting seat and back. 


ei 





SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR’S DESKS 


This desk may be had with two drawers at 
$13.00; four drawers at $17.00; with five drawers 
at $19.50. It has a steel frame and body that is 
finished dark olive green. The top and drawers of 
five-ply built up quartered oak, finished dark 


golden. 


No. 450 TEACHERS’ CHAIR 


May be used for Teachers, Visitors, Cafeteria, 
or the Library. Oak seat and quartered oak back 
are finished dark golden or brown. Has an olive 


brown steel frame. Priced at $2.85 each. 





THE COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE DESK 


The top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has a leveling adjustment not possessed 
by any other desk. 

Wood parts are of oak, finished dark 
golden, while the steel frames are finished 
olive green. 

No. 400-1 and 2, $4.95; No. 403 and 404, 
$4.80; No. 405 and 6, $4.65; B Drawer, $1.00. 
Inkwells with steel swinging holders. .$0.15 
Back panel above bookshelf.......... 20 





Shipping Weights 
— Large 34 Ibs.; 
medium 28 Ibs.; 
small 24 Ibs.; 
drawers 7 Ibs. 6 
and 6; steel 
shelves 2 Ibs; 1% 
and 1. 











No. 461 tab- 
let arm chair 
of slightly 
lighter con- 
struction, but 
amply strong. 
Price each 
$3.75. 





No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE WITH DOORS 


Impervious to rats, mice or other vermin as well as 
fireproof. It will keep your libraries in good condition 
during vacation months as well as during the school 
term. The shelves are of wood, for better surface for 
the books, and are adjustable. 

Dimensions: 12 in. deep by 40 in. wide by 65 in. 
WIR, GOO. cc ccccvccsccccccesessceccooeceessee $30.00 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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SALESROOMS 221 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 721 MAIN ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 96 CROSS ST , BOSTON, MASS. 


MAHONEY CHAIR CoO. 


SEATING FOR SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND PuBLic BUILDINGS 


FOLDING AND PORTABLE CHAIRS, STEAMER CHAIRS, FOLDING LAWN CHAIRS 
MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORIES 
GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 


CENTRAL AND WESTERN SALES OFFICE 
230 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO ALL SCHOOL EXECUTIVES: 


Almost one hundred years ago there was established in the town of Gardner 
Massachusetts a new industry--The Mahoney Chair Company. Although taking its 
name from one of its early financial backers, the Mahoney Chair Company was in 
fact established and operated by Mr. C. Greenwood, a cabinet maker and carpenter 
locally famous for his fine craftsmanship. 


The soundness of the business established by its Yankee founder has been 
emphasized by these three outstanding facts of Mahoney history: 

(1) For almost a century the Mahoney Chair Company has operated in the 
town of its birth; 

(2) For almost a century it has been engaged in the manufacture of chairs; 

(3) For almost a century the ownership and control has been in the hands 
of direct descendents of C. Greenwood, the founder, 


In four generations the Mahoney plant has grown from an area of 6,000 square 
feet to more than 72,000, but even this great expansion has failed to meet the 
demand for Mahoney Chairs. Indeed--up to a short time ago the entire output of 
the great Mahoney plant has been absorbed in the local markets of New England and 
New York. 


A NEW POLICY 
Two important announcements are now made: 


(1)--NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION now makes Mahoney Chairs everywhere available, 
The appointment of distributors, strategically located, and the establishment 
of a CENTRAL and WESTERN SALES OFFICE with Display Rooms located at 230 East 
Ohio Street will bring the advantages of Mahoney craftsmanship, design and con- 
struction within the reach of all schools, 


(2)--MR. W. H. LEONARD has been appointed Western Sales Manager. Twenty 
years' association with the E. H. Stafford Company has given to Mr. Leonard such 
knowledge of school seating problems as few men possess, and all schoolmen are 
| invited to consult with Mr. Leonard without the slightest obligation. 


The Mahoney Chair Company engages in the manufacture of folding and portable 
chairs exclusively. All its resources are devoted to a single end--to make Mahoney 
Chairs the Best Chairs. We cordially invite you who are faced with seating problems 
to investigate the several exclusive features which have given Mahoney Chairs their 
enviable reputation. 


Descriptive literature will be sent on request. Ask for Catalog #16. 


| Yours very truly, 


| OS. CHAIR COMPANY 


C. S> Greenwood, President 








| 
| 
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NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN CHAIRS AND TABLES in Ashbell Smith Elementary Schoel—Goose Creek, Texas 


Equip The Primary Department 
with NATIONAL 


Kindergarten Chairs and Tables 


National Chairs and tables make the ideal equipment for Primary and 
Kindergarten departments. Each table is built to accommodate two pupils. 
A drawer is provided for each and ample table space is allowed. The chair 
seats and backs are very carefully shaped to fit little bodies. They give com- 
fort and rest to the children, thus aiding in keeping attention on work. 

The “two-pupil table with chairs” arrangement simplifies the teacher’s, 
tasks. She can watch the progress of each child more closely—maintain better 
deportment and conveniently handle large classes. 


Write for the NATIONAL BOOK 
eet ree Gale tele Cae of School Equipment 


nished in three sizes. 





If you are interested in buying Primary equipment or any other school 
equipment you will want a copy of our new catalog. Just send us your name 
and address and we will send you free and postpaid a copy of the National 
School Equipment Book, in which we fully explain and illustrate the complete 
National School Equipment Line. In this book you will find the famous 
National Seats of Comfort with the Moeser Extended Arm—the school seats 
that insure “last hour comfort.” Also you will find Pedestal Seats, Adjust- 
able, Movable Chair-Desks, Assembly Chairs of all types, Auditorium Chairs, 
Teachers’ Desks, Commercial Desks, Office 
Desks and Chairs for every school need. 

National School Equipment has many very 
desirable features not found elsewhere. You 
will be interested in knowing all about them. 
Write for your copy of the National School 
Equipment Book today. 





Pedestal Desk 


Moeser Extended e > i ; 
Nati 1 Chair Desk. T Sc nt oO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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Our Study Hall Chair No. 14 


The problem of Study Hall Seating is one that must 
be solved by the Superintendent of Buildings in the 
modern type of school architecture. 


Our pedestal tablet arm chair 
is the answer to the problem. 


Chairs can be placed in sections which will give a 
large seating capacity in a medium sized Study Hall. 


Observe the deep curved comfortable back with pos- 
ture seat. The arm is 14 inches wide, giving ample 


xe 
\ 


writing space. 


Chairs are fastened to the floor and are therefore 


always in order. 


STANDARD 
WONT] [TIP 
FOLD 


No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 


Many features developed through- 
Aim ee eel aes te (oie ae) (er 
ing Chair manufacturers have been 
incorporated in this model. It folds 
perfectly flat, is nontipping and will 
stand up nobly under severe use. 





peat tata 


STANDARD 


A shown in the illustration to the left, 

the No. 44 Standard Folding Chair 
folds perfectly flat. Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously 
there were only a few. The resultant econ- 
omy of space makes it advisable to buy 
chairs that stack flat. 

However, if you desire a chair of finer 
appearance there is the No. 90 Folding 
Chair. These chairs can be used any place 
at any occasion and will enhance the ap- 
pearance of the room wherever they are 
used. Although this model does not fold 
flat it stacks very compactly. 

Jesides these two there are twelve other 
distinctive styles of Standard Folding 
Chairs each answering its purpose nobly 
whatever the need it is put to. 


We are anxious to send fully illustrated 
literature. Please write. 


STANDARD MFG. CO. 


Cambridge City, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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Study Arm Chair No. 14 





We will aid you in solving 
your seating problems. 


Arlington Seating Company | 


Arlington Heights 


Illinois 


No. 90 5-Ply Veneer 


The folding chair shown above is 
the pride of the Standard Line. It is 
very comfortable, strong, neat in ap- 
pearance and folds compact. The 
most critical buyer will find that the 
construction. meets his strictest re- 
quirements. 
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In class room instruction the teacher quotes 
from authoritative sources the things she 
wants students to learn. What is proven 
fundamentally sound in grammar, arithmetic, 
chemistry, etc., is taught to the student as 
the accepted rule or law. 








When it comes to school seating the first thing 
to take into consideration is who is an author- 
ity on the subject. The logical place to go for 
the solution of your seating problem is to the 
Company that has made a thorough study of 
school seating requirements. There is more 
to school seating than just putting wood and 
steel together. Design is vitally important. 
The good health of growing boys and girls 
demands that they be seated anatomically cor- 
rect. Only seating that does this should ever 
be considered. Let Steel Furniture Co. show 
you why Steel seats are the healthiest seats 
for students. Steel Furniture Company are 
pioneers in the development of school seating 
and know every school requirement. Our 
planning service is at your disposal. Write 
today. 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. | 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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This Summer — replace 


TRADE MARK REG 


with GLATEBESTO 


The Permanent Blackboard 
and bring blackboard trouble to an end 


The annoyance and expense of yearly blackboard repairs can be 
ended once and for all by the installation of SLATEBESTOS, the 


Permanent Blackboard. 


SLATEBESTOS, with its non-reflecting, dense, uniform, velvet- 
smooth writing surface, has established a standard of blackboard 
excellence. For permanency and durability SLATEBESTOS is 
the peer of all manufactured blackboard and a rival of natural 
slate. SLATEBESTOS has the advantage over natural slate in that 
it can be manufactured in long lengths up to eight feet, is less 
subject to breakage, more fire resistant and actually improves with 
age. In addition it costs less, has almost no expansion, is always 
absolutely uniforni in color and surface, and because of its less 
weight and easier handling, can be installed at a fraction of the 
cost of natural slate. 


SLATEBESTOS is made of asbestos fibre, hard minerals and ce- 
ment, united under tremendous pressure to form a permanent 
base which is dark slate color all the way through. 


— Sample upon Request — 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Blackboards and School Equipment 


17 East 23rd St., Chicago, Illinois 


They Stack 
As Easily 
As Pan Cakes! 


Here’s the chair that’s THERE! 

the TUCKER’WAY. When through 
with it, just tuck’er away! These 
Sampsons fold absolutely flat and 
stack without toppling. Excellent 
for Assemblies, regular use and 
emergencies, 

Easy to open and close (with the 
foot); EASE-y to sit in. Heavyweights are comfort- 
able (exceptionally wide seat and back) and need not 
be nervous (as strong as an ox, won’t break through, 


NOW IS THE TIME .. . 
To purchase your ERASERS 


and CRAYONS 


ip Noise 
- Neverip Nois¢ 


The NEVERIP NOISELESS ERASER is 
the only one piece casing eraser made. Not 
only will it never rip, but its patented 
construction absolutely prevents spreading. 
The finest eraser felt obtainable is used in 
the construction of this eraser. 





PREMIUM DUSTLESS CRAYON is the 
highest grade blackboard crayon. It is 
made of 959% pure chalk, carefully washed, 
strained and borated. It is free from grit 
and one box will outlast five of an inferior 
grade. 


Send for Samples 
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and can’t tilt). You can treat ’em rough—they’re as 
tough as a yegg. 


Made of beech (wood throughout)-—-uniform in color 

waterproof varnished—natural finish—(leave ’em 
out in the rain—they won’t turn white, rust or 
warp!). Also in orange, green, red, and blue—and 
black or walnut on special orders. Special Juvenile 
sizes for tiny tots. Sold singly or in sections. Send 
for sample chair and quantity prices. Use coupon. 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER COMPANY 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Prepare 


Now for 


Group Instruction in Your Schools 


HE superintendent of a 

prominent school writes us 
as follows: “We are getting 
further and further away from 
the old-fashioned notion that 
a child is only learning when 
he is directly talking to the 
teacher or the teacher is talk- 
ing to him, or he is reading 
from a book which is in the 
hands of all members of his 
class and all giving attention 
to the same matter of instruc- 
tion. 


“If children are to be trained 
for democracy when they be- 
come men and women, it is 
necessary that they shall have 
in their early life the experi- 


ences which are fundamental 
to genuine co-operation and 
good will in the performance 
of common tasks in which all 
participate and by which all 
are instructed.” 

The Elgin School Table, be- 
ing movable, makes possible 
these socialized recitations and 
group co-operative effort in 
the process of learning. Chil- 
dren learn not only from the 
teacher, but from each other. 


Try this modern method in 
your first and second grades. 
Make the change during va- 
cation. Our booklet, “Seating 
Efficiency,” will point the way. 
Send for it. 


RiINnEHIMER Bros. Mec Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 
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M Steel Folding Chairs 











Specially Adapted 


for 


School Purposes 


Frames furnished in any color 

finish. Seats are of wood or uphol- 

stered in imitation leather in 
various colors. 


y 


WARK -BEACON STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


1410 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Algoma 
tables 


We manufacture tables of all 
descriptions for public usage 





Office tables, Patented Folding tables and Dining tables 
made in sizes desired. Cafeteria tables furnished with 
Rubber, Linoleum, Formica, Vitrolite or Wood tops. 


Algoma Wood Products Co. 


Factory at Algoma, Wis. 


Wm. H. Wark, Sales Agent 
1410 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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BLACKBOARDS 


FOR EVERY SCHOOL NEED 


_The Rowles line of blackboards offers three distinct products, each designed to fill a particular need of price and purpose, yet all 
having the same smooth velvety surface that is characteristic of Rowles blackboards. 
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BLACK B.OARD 
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GUARANTEED BLACK BOARD 





ENDURAROC is a very practical blackboard for every type of school building regardless 
of size, cost or location. It is fire and water proof, will not warp,bulge, expand, or contract. 
It is uniform in thickness, light in weight, is available in long lengths, easy to handle, and 
cannot be broken by jars or vibration. It may be fastened to any kind of wall. ENDURA- 
ROC is easily installed by any carpenter or competent workman, although inexperienced 
in erecting blackboards. It will outlast any type of school building. 


PERMAROC meets every blackboard requirement. It is made of enduring material and 
will outlive the building. Where permanency is desired and economy rules we strongly rec- 
ommend PERMAROC. PERMAROC is not affected by atmospheric changes, heat or cold, 
or any other of the factors which cause warping. It, therefore, remains flat and smooth year 
after year. Gypsum rock, the base of PERMAROC, offers no fuel to flame; therefore 
PERMAROC is fireproof. The comparative cost of PERMAROC being low, the cost of in- 
stallation being nominal, the time required to erect it being short, the whole operation is a 
most economical one and the results are all that can be desired in permanent blackboard at 
a low cost. 

DUROPLATE blackboard is considered one of the most reliable wood fibre blackboards 
obtainable. It is adapted for use in any building, permanent or portable. It makes an ex- 
cellent blackboard for general use, temporary classrooms, Sunday Schools, nursery rooms, 
kindergartens, conference rooms and for lecture purposes, bulletin boards and many other 
uses, too numerous to mention. 


Modern manufacturing equipment, volume production methods and 30 years experience in manufacturing blackboards assures uni- 


form quality, lowest prices, prompt shipments and maximum service and satisfaction. 


Rowles blackboards merit investigation and careful consideration. Samples, prices and details upon request. 





Modern Schools 
have Adopted this Inkwell 


Air-Tight — Non-Evaporating — Dust-Proof 


Here is the new, improved, all-hard-rubber 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand. No break- 
age, saves books and clothes. No school can 
afford to do without them. 


SAVES 75% OF YOUR PRESENT ANNUAL INK BILL 


Adopted as standard by the business world. 
Millions in use giving satisfactory service. 
Simple to install, no special tools required. 
Further information will gladly be sent to you dog. 
on request. 


Seng busch 


Self-Closing Inkstand Company 
318 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 





EW.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Dealers ~Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open 
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| MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 





GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 

ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which cannot be kept in the general 
or three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 





C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SSS 
CHAIRS - DESKS - FOLDING CHAIRS - COMBINATION DESKS - ADJUSTABLE DESKS - THEATER CHAIRS 
SSS 


A COMPLETE LINE 


Unexcelled in Design and Honestly Built 





Left —The “Panama” combi- 
nation desk with noiseless hinge 
and the new Double Lip and 
Undercut method of joining 
wood and iron. 


Right — Theater Chair 
No. 600A. is the Ideal 
seating equipment for 
school auditoriums. 


Below — The most popu- 
lar folding chair made 
is the famous Peabody 
No. 70. 


Below—Peabody Portable As- 
sembly Chair Sections are built 
together — not simply indivi- 
dual chairs fastened to long sec- 
tion strips. 





Twenty-six years of square dealing with American 

Schools has firmly established the Peabody reputation 

_ for quality of product and quality of service. We offer 

you without cost, the service of our seating experts in 
the solution of your problems. 


Send for the latest Peabody Catalog. 


The Peabody Seating Co. 


Formerly the Peabody School Furniture Co. 
North Manchester Indiana 


TABLET ARM CHAIRS - RECITATION SEATS - MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS - TEACHERS’ DESKS - ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 











THE IDEAL FOLDING 
CHAIR is well finished. 


An article made of good 
material and well con- 
structed deserves a good 
finish. 


—- +f — -— 


Let us send you a sample without obligation - - 
the quality of the finish stands out! 





We will either return it or pay for it after a reasonable trial. 


j Clarin Mfg. Co., 2446 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. l 
CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel (ex- Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, finish l 
cepting seat and rubber floor contacts) and | and seat as checked. | 
will not mar the finest floor nor damage the 1 Brown (walnut) (1) Battleship Gray (] Wood Seat 
most delicate floor covering. | (0 Maroon (mahogany) ([) Olive Green C) Leatherette Seat | 
| | 
| | 
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Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps are furnished in capacities ranging from 4 to 400 g.p.m. of water 
and 3 to 171 cu. ft. per min. of air for serving up to 300,000 sq. ft. equivalent direct radiation. 


It’s time to review 





Jel ENGINEERING CO 


nnings Pumps 





ND, in every school building in which a Jennings Heating 

Pump is installed, a review of its past term’s work will dis- 

close a record worthy of the honor roll. Never tardy in attendance, 

with a perfect mark in deportment, the Jennings Pump will be 
found to have proved itself a conscientious, dependable worker. 


Making the removal of all air and condensation from return lines 
and radiators a certainty, the Jennings Pump permits the school 
heating system to operate with efficiency. Instant heat is available 
for every radiator. Proper, healthful classroom temperatures are 
assured. And, with a constant vacuum maintained in the system, 
steam is generated at a lower temperature. Noticeable fuel econo- 
mies result. Operating costs are lowered. 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM HEATING PUMPS—CONDENSA- 
TION PUMPS—COMPRESSORS AND VACUUM PUMPS FOR AIR AND GASES— 
STANDARD AND SUCTION CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS—HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 
—SEWAGE EJECTORS—SUMP PUMPS—FLAT BOX PUMPS—MARINE PUMPS 


11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORW. CONN. . 
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LIST OF ADDITIONAL OKLAHOMA INSTALLATIONS 


ALVA 

Northwestern Teachers College 
BARTLESVILLE 

High School 
CHICKASHA 

Oklahoma College for Women 
CLAREMORE 

Oklahoma Military Academy 
CUSHING 

Senior High School 
DRUMRIGHT 

High School 
DURANT 

Southeastern State Teachers 

College 

EL RENO 

High School 
ENID 

Senior High School 
GOODWELL 

A. & M. College 
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Two representative Oklahoma City Schools equipped with 
Standard Electric Time Systems 


KINGFISHER 
High School 


LUTHER 
High School 
McALESTER 
High School 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Capitol Hill School 
Classen Junior High School 
Webster Junior High School 


PERRY 
High School 


SHAW NEE 
High School 


STILLWATER 
Senior High School 
TISHOMINGO 
Murray College 
YALE 
School 








TULSA 
Clinton School 
Dunbar School 
11th & Yale School 
Emerson School 
High School 
Irving School 
Kendall School 
Lee School 
Lowell School 
Longfellow School 
Horace Mann School 
Monte Casino High School 
Osage School 
Park School 
Pershing School 
Roosevelt Junior High School 
Rosehill School 
Springdale School 
Booker Washington School 
Washington School 
Whittier School 
Woodrow Wilson High School 


Have your next school equipped with the new Standard Electric Automatic Resetting Time System — the 
most satisfactory time service ever devised for schools and colleges—operates without battery. 


Write for further information. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. of Canada, Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q. Canada. 
204 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


2 East Redwood St., Baltimore 
625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 


10 High St., Boston 


901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 

217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 
1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland 
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82 


83 South High St., Columbus 

716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 
562 Penn Street, Denver 

806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit 

Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rm. 670-124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 
745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 


50 Church Street, New York City 
1612 Market St., Philadelphia 
Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
65-1st Street, Portland, Ore. 

690 Market St., San Francisco 

148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

918 Western Ave., Seattle 

110 S. Cedar St. Spokane 
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Because of well-rooted tradition and question- 
able standards fixed by some supervisors, super- 
intendents and board-of-education members are 
likely to be led to believe at times that the value 
of the supervision of classroom instruction is 
measured, more or less accurately, by the num- 
ber of minutes a principal or other supervisor 
spends each day in visiting the classroom for the 
purpose of evaluating, criticizing, and attempt- 
ing to improve instructional methods. 

When the principal of a school is asked, as he 
often is, how much time he actually gives to the 
supervision of classroom instruction, he is often 
apologetic in giving an estimate and will usually 
end by saying that ke knows he is not giving 
nearly enough. 

This question has been put to me dozens of 
times in questionnaires and by personal inquiry 
in the eight years I have been a high-school prin- 
cipal, and 1 suspect that I have shocked not a 
few of my friends by replying that if they meant 
direct, close, vertical supervision, down through 
the departments of a small high school, my an- 
swer was that I did not allow any time at all. 
Except on occasions when I have been invited 
to visit classes or participate in class discussions 
or activities, I have never once deliberately gone 
into a classroom for the purpose of inspecting 
instruction. 


The Waste of Inspectorial Supervision 

I believe that the close, inspectorial type of 
supervision (and it seems to me that many who 
urge supervision so vociferously have this kind 
in mind, viz., the sitting down in a classroom for 
the purpose of making a critical examination of 
technics and devices employed by the teacher) 
is, even though the motive be to help the teacher, 
a positive handicap to the growth of the teacher 
and from an administrative point of view is vir- 
tually worthless. 

I expect my teachers to do their own thinking. 
I expect them to have initiative. ] am not prima- 
rily concerned about the methods they employ to 
teach a given subject, but I am concerned about 
results; and these I find it easy to watch and 
evaluate from a vantage point outside the class- 
room, If I had teachers who did not know their 
subjects, I grant that I should have to provide 
a direct type of supervision; but I have always 
seen to it that my teachers were experts in their 
lines—experts with personalities and natural 
teaching propensities. Mind you, I am discussing 
my experience in small high schools where I have 
always been fortunate enough to have my own 
way in organizing and making up the personnel 
of my faculties. In large cities where inherited 
and stationary corps of teachers must be dealt 
with, the problem is obviously somewhat differ- 
ent. 

Helpful Horizontal Supervision 

There is, to be sure, a kind of supervision in 
my school, and personally I am satisfied that it 
is an effective kind; but it is horizontal rather 
than vertical, it is general rather than close or 
specific. I like to consider my school as a whole 
in checking its progress, in evaluating methods 
and weighing results. In our staff meetings and 
out, our faculty considers and wrestles with a 
multitude of vital problems. We experiment and 
test, measure, classify, compile, and interpret 
data, we discuss frankly, sometimes judge, some- 
times doubt, sometimes draw conclusions, and 
sometimes just discuss. I always assume, how- 
ever, that the good teacher is to be the supreme 
judge of what is good or bad to do in the ever- 
changing situations that develop down those 
vertical lanes that terminate in the teacher’s do- 
main—the classroom. I will not, in the small 
school where I can get teachers of my choice, 
hand out a stereotyped course of study and de- 
clare in arbitrary mandate that it is to be fol- 
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Creative Supervision vs. Inspection 


Principal Ernest E. Oertel, Newman, Calif. 


lowed to the letter; nor will I project technics 
of my own or insist on outlining any type of 
teaching method. 

I find that my teachers are getting results, 
notwithstanding such treatment, and that they 
are professionally alert and markedly progres- 
sive. They are not growing and improving be- 
cause of any direct supervision of their class- 
room work, however. Our inspiration comes from 
discussions and frequent analysis sometimes 
made in formal meetings, but more often through 
informal and incidental meetings and contacts. 
I take a very active interest in all activities in 
the school and am never content until I know 
just what is being done in all departments of the 
school. I am casually questioning, stimulating, 
discouraging, praising, suggesting to and elicit- 
ing from teachers individually on every possible 
oceasion; but my work is done for the most part 
in the office, in the corridors, in free periods, be- 
fore and after school. 


Encouraging Creativeness in Teaching 

Bulletins go out from the office each day, giv- 
ing public encouragement to some _ project, 
praising some accomplishment, suggesting new 
avenues for exploration by this or that group, 
setting forth results of studies made, perhaps 
voluntarily, by some teacher or group of teachers. 
I watch the school very closely, indeed. I like to 
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believe that all of the supervising that I do is of 
the creative kind, and that it is inspirational. ] 
do not spend time in the classroom checking on 
technics and methods of teaching. These are so 
varied and so tractable in the hands of a clever 
teacher that effectual examination and construc- 
tive criticism of them are difficult if at all pos- 
sible. I do not hesitate, therefore, to declare that 
I am not in sympathy with those who preach so 
much about supervision once it appears they are 
advocating the close, inspectorial kind. 


I plead with superintendents and school board 
members to consider this matter of supervision 
from all of its angles, and I ask them not to ac- 
cept measurements of the value of supervision 
solely on a basis of the amount of time the super- 
visor spends in visiting the classroom. I believe 
the progressive superintendent of schools is 
coming more and more to see what the progres- 
sive manager in business saw and acknowledged 
as a good working principle long ago; viz., that 
creative supervision of the work of a group of 
specially trained employees is not merely a mat- 
ter of checking, examining, criticising, and in- 
sisting on conformation to accredited technics, 
practices, and methods in accomplishing results: 
but rather it is the effective encouragement 
somehow of accomplishment for its own sake, 
allowing the greatest possible latitude for indi- 
vidual initiative and subordinating method to 
procedure born of the enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion normally abounding in capable, unfettered 
minds. 


Creative Supervision in High Schools 
Jesse H. Newlon, New York City 


“Supervision is due for an overhauling. Un- 
der the present system it is suffering from three 
great handicaps: the widespread use of close su- 
pervision—the type which leaves to the teacher 
2 minimum of initiative and puts the chief em- 
phasis on specific methods and devices; the con- 
fusion as to the need, functions, and methods of 
supervision; and an undue emphasis on the 
learning of subject matter to the exclusion of 
other values. In the opinion of the speaker the 
organization of supervision by subjects is inher- 
ently a bad practice, because it makes difficult 
changes in curriculum and method. 


“Supervision should in some way insure that 
the daily work in the classroom be kept abreast 
ot the best thought and practice, but it is far 
more important that it should create a condition 
that will be conducive to the professional growth 
of every teacher, and that it should encourage 
and stimulate the creative teacher by giving him 
freedom to experiment and the benefit of con- 
structive criticism and adequate recognition. 


Not all existing supervision is bad. In many 
respects progress has been made in the analysis 
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RESEARCH IN SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


The research worker in this field employs 
the methods common to all fields of scientific 
inquiry. He arrives at the solution of this 
problem through reflective thinking. In some 
of the steps in his thinking he is assisted by 
more or less elaborate techniques. In others 
he relies solely upon the methods employed in 
everyday experience. In any case he inquires 
concerning the validity of any procedure 
which he proposes to use, accepting nothing 
solely upon the sanction of tradition or cur- 
rent practice. He tests the results obtained to 
determine whether they are consistent with all 
of the facts pertinent to the administrative 
procedure or principle under investigation. He 
favors objective measures and is satisfied with 
nothing less than competent evidence. 


—Carter Alexander. 
aoe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


of the teaching art—in the technics of mastering 
elementary principles of method, and in the in- 
telligent use of tests and other measurement de- 
vices. Withal he believes there is great need for 
a reconsideration of the whole problem. 

How can supervision in high schools be made 
to achieve the broad objectives which we have 
stated? First, by a supervisory program which 
will recognize the professional status of the 
teacher, effecting a joint participation of 
teacher and supervisor in the formulation of edu- 
cational policies. The importance of teacher-par- 
ticipation cannot be overestimated, in Dr. New- 
lon’s opinion. Second, there should be a program 
of continuous, organized study of educational 
problems in which the staff should be engaged. 
A faculty that is working on curriculum prob- 
lems must ultimately face every problem in 
American education.” In this continuous study, 
said Dr. Newlon, “the individual teacher will be 
allowed the greatest possible latitude.” 

The staff meeting will become a most potent 
force in the new program of supervision. In the 
speaker’s belief it will be “the power station of 
the school.” Its possibilities as a means of teacher 
growth are inestimable, but in this growth and 
in its stimulation and direction the principal will 
play an important role, for on his endowments 
and resourcefulness will depend largely the de- 
velopment of his staff. 


In concluding Dr. Newlon said: “A program 
of supervision conceived and carried out along 
the lines which I have indicated becomes a real 
creative power in the school. . . . It gladly recog- 
nizes that the supervisors are not the repositories 
of all wisdom, and that the outstanding teacher 
may be and must be the master in his field. . . 
We are in sad need of an administration that 
will capitalize the abilities of the creative 
teacher, and produce more of them by opening 
opportunities for them to contribute to the think- 
ing that eventuates in educational policies.” 
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Some Practicable Economies in School Administration’ 
G. E. Roudebush, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


The word “economy” has fallen into the same 
repute in recent years as the words “normalcy,” 
“efficiency,” and “expert.” In some circles the 
word seems to have taken on a meaning which 
suggests the penny-wise and pound-foolish atti- 
tude. Often it seems to carry with it the idea that 
reduction of expenditures and economy are one 
and the same thing. This popular conception has 
probably grown out of discussions in political 
campaigns in which the party in power wished 
to show handsome balances in the treasury and 
the opposing party wished to guarantee a reduc- 
tion in public expenditures with immediate relief 
from the tax burden. An attempt has been made 
to safeguard the discussion by the title, at least, 
in using the words “practicable economies.” 
Economy, therefore, will be discussed not from 
the viewpoint of not spending money, but from 
the viewpoint of spending it wisely. 


The Classification of Economies 

Practicable economies in school administra- 
tion will fall into two groups, one for emergency 
purposes, and the other a continuous, construc- 
tive program. The first group is usually for the 
purpose of balancing the budget. It has as its end 
nothing more nor less than saving a certain sum 
of money within a certain specified time. In 
Columbus, the schools became aware of the fact 
about October 1, 1928, that the shortage in tax 
collections would decrease the anticipated funds 
for school purposes in 1928 by about $182,000 in 
a $6,000,000 budget. By increasing the income 
from other sources this deficit was reduced to 
$159,000, or 21% per cent of the total budget. 

Under the Ohio laws there-can be no deficit at 
the close of the fiscal year in December. Thus 
economies to the extent of $159,000, not antici- 
pated at the beginning of the fiscal year in Jan- 
uary, nor even at the opening of the school year 
in September, had to be effected within three 
months. The board of education asked the super- 
intendent to make suggestions for limiting 
school costs during this three months’ period in 
order to meet an unexpected reduction in funds. 
A study revealed the fact, that, if no further 
obligations be incurred during this period than 
those already controlled by contract and law, we 
could probably close the year without a deficit. 
The program was approved and adhered to, with 
the result that the Columbus schools did close 
the year 1928 with all bills paid. This seemingly 
drastic procedure on short notice would cause 
this sort of economy to fall into the class some- 
what condemned in the opening paragraph, were 
it not for certain qualifying conditions. The pro- 
gram merely called for the reduction of the quan- 
tity, and not the quality of service rendered. 
Every principal, every supervisor, every teacher, 
every employee, and every cooperating agency 
was made familiar with the conditions, with the 
result that a whole-hearted response was received. 


What Columbus Did 

Many things of more or less significance were 
done during this emergency. The writer will 
enumerate some of them at this point without 
regard to their order of importance: 

1. Limited the use of electricity, coal, gas, water 
as far as possible. 

2. Delayed most maintenance work, except emer- 
gencies until after December 31. 

3. Limited the purchasing of supplies to imme- 
diate needs only. 

4. Limited cooperative work with outside agen- 
cies to programs without expense to the board of 
education. ; 

5. Limited the use of buildings at night by the 
schools and the parent-teacher association. 

6. Limited the number of all regular employees 


_to the present force, and substitute employees to 


emergency needs only. 
7. Abandoned and combined small classes. 


1An address delivered before the School Business Offi- 
cials’ Section of the Ohio Educational Conference, at 
Columbus, April 5, 1929. 


8. Used bond money whenever legal for approved 
expenditures. 


These suggestions were put into effect as dili- 
gently as possible, but with the idea constantly 
in mind of reducing as little as possible the ac- 
tual program of instruction for pupils and teach- 
ers. Some of the things were not economies, but 
were merely delays in certain expenditures by 
relegating them to another fiscal year. In gen- 
eral, this group of economies had little to com- 
mend it. However, emergencies of this type cause 
an organization to initiate procedures which pro- 
duce valuable returns in normal times. In this 
respect it is a wholesome experience. 


Some Permanent Economies 
The second type of economy, termed prac- 


ticable and constructive, should be a continuous 
program. This calls for more extended studies, 
more far-reaching policies, and more eterna! 
vigilance. This program will often mean not 
spending even when funds are available, or it 
may mean providing additional funds for ex- 
penditures not anticipated, dependent upon new 
circumstances and new information. For the con- 
venience of discussion of this type of economy, let 
us examine for a moment the usual annual appro- 
priation measure. Without regard to the techni- 
cal classification of current expenses and capital 
outlay, these appropriations fall, perhaps, into 
three large classes, i.e., personal service, debt 
service, and supplies and materials for construc- 
tion, equipment, and operation of buildings and 
grounds. These funds do not include receipts 
from bond sales which will be discussed later. 
Over the item, debt service, we have very little 
immediate control. This leaves the two large 
classes which in the main are considered the cur- 
rent expenses. 

In Columbus, 86 per cent of the total of the 
two groups of expenditures goes to personal serv- 
ice, with but 14 per cent to supplies and ma- 
terials. By and large, an examination of the ap- 
yropriation measure of other city school districts 
shows about the same proportion. This analysis 
of funds has been presented in order that we may 
visualize our problem in discussing economies 
in school administration. Most of us, I presume, 
think of economy in terms of the purchase and 
distribution of equipment and supplies. As im- 
portant as these items are, it occurs to me that, 
even if we could reduce the expenditures for 
them by 25 per cent, we would have not tapped 
the real source of economy. 

The Personal Service Expenditures 

If we are to adopt policies that produce econ- 
omies of real significance, we must study the 
large items of the appropriation measure. The 
purchase of a desk at $6.50 instead of $7, saves 
$500 for 1000 desks which last 10 years, but the 





organization of the personal service, in such a 
manner that an additional employee is not 
needed, saves a salary of $1500 to $2000 per year, 
which amounts to $15,000 to $20,000 in the ten 
years. Of the 86 per cent previously mentioned 
for personal service, most, of course, is expended 
for instruction. Large returns can be produced 
by careful organization of the school units. In 
Columbus, an increase of one pupil per teacher 
throughout the city will reduce instruction costs 
by $100,000 per year, and two pupils $200,000. 

An approved, uniform teaching load, rigidly 
adhered to, will materially reduce the number of 
employees in this department, without seriously 
embarrassing the instruction program. 

Improvement of learning conditions for pupils 
will reduce failures, and consequently reduce the 
cost of reeducation, which amounts to an annual 
cost of about $500,000 annually in our city. 
Elimination of all classes in high schools under 
an enrollment of fifteen reduces the cost another 
$60,000. 

Analysis of costs in other school districts will 
undoubtedly show proportionate expenditures 
for these items. While these suggestions strike 
at the heart of the purpose of public schools, poli- 
cies embodying them to some degree can be 
adopted, which will not hamper the program of 
instruction, but will actually improve it. 

Cutting Janitorial Costs 

Another large item of the personal-service 
costs is the salaries of janitors, engineers, and 
other members of the operating department. 
Here, as in other departments, economy is not to 
be found in reducing the salary paid to the indi- 
vidual employee, but rather through better serv- 
ice rendered by such employee. During the last 
year a uniform method of determining the cost 
of heating and cleaning has been applied to all 
the buildings of the city. This has resulted in a 
decrease of about fifteen employees, and an aver- 
age increase ef $18 per month to the remaining 
200 or more employees in the department. Al- 
though an additional cost of $38,000 per year was 
added to this department through the addition 
of new buildings, the net increase over the pre- 
ceding year will be several thousand dollars less 
than this amount. In short, the whole program 
gives a decided advantage to the individual em- 
ployee, with a net reduction in cost to the board 
of education. 

Summarizing the problem of economy for this 
large item of the appropriation measure for a 
school district, we must look not to the reduction 
of salaries, but to a rigid adherence to approved 
amounts of service rendered by employees. 


The Supplies and Equipment Expenditures 
The other item of current expenses which was 


placed secondary to the personal-service item has 
tu do with supplies, materials, and equipment. 
It the school system is large, an accurate cost 
accounting on the per-pupil basis, or some other 
unit basis, will aid in reducing costs. However, 
too elaborate a system of unit-cost accounting 
has some dangers in that it may carry us to the 
point of providing equal expenditures for all 
pupils, but not necessarily equal educational op- 
portunity, which in the last analysis is the funda- 
mental principle of public schools. From the 
standpoint of purchasing, economies can be 
effected by purchasing in quantities sufficiently 
large to justify competitive bidding and to take 
advantage of all discounts. 

In Columbus, we have been reasonably success- 
ful with two items in this group of expenditures. 
During the last year all coal was purchased on a 
heat-value basis, with correction, plus or minus, 
in price. As a result, all coal accepted and paid 
for has met the standard guaranteed by the con- 
tractor. In addition, the saving through price 
correction was several hundred dollars in excess 
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of the cost of testing the coal. The other item has 
to do with furniture. During the last two years 
practically all replacements of school furniture 
and a considerable amount of furniture for new 
buildings has been salvaged from usable stock in 
storerooms. This equipment is refinished so that 
it is practically equivalent to new, at a cost 
ranging from one fourth to one third of the cost 
of new furniture. 


School-Building Expenditures 

A fina! topic pertains to the construction of 
new buildings and the maximum use of build- 
ings. ‘The construction of new school buildings in 
Ohio today is largely financed through the re- 
ceipts from bond sales. Whether it is more 
economical to construct new buildings on a pay- 
as-you-go policy, or by bond issue, is a much- 
mooted question, with worthy proponents on 
each side. It is doubtful, however, if the bonding 
plan is as wasteful as we are led to believe. 
Whenever a board of education can borrow 
money through bonds, at a less rate of interest 
than an individual, and they usually can because 
of better credit, computing tables will show that 
over a 20- or 30-year period the borrowing plan 
is less expensive to the taxpayers. This point is 
cited to show that, so far as dollars and cents are 
concerned for the taxpayers, our present method 
is as economical in the long run. 

With regard to actual construction, we all 
agree that cheap materials do not make for econ- 
omy in permanent buildings. Fire-resistive ma- 
terials cost more for initial construction, but 
are less expensive for maintenance. The future 
will probably bring reductions in cost for exten- 
sive heating and ventilating systems, fire protec- 
tion, and sanitary facilities. At present, how- 
ever, these are largely controlled by the regula- 
tions of the state code. 

Because of the ever-increasing variety of offer- 
ings in the curriculums, and because of the con- 
tinuous community demands, school buildings 
have become very expensive. However, a few gen- 
erally accepted principles ean be incorporated 
into most structures that will achieve real econ- 
omy. When the architect starts with accurate 
data based on the needs as shown by the eurri- 
culum and the enrollment, there will be a mini- 
mum of noninstructional space, and minimum 
of instructional space that is not usable. The 
luilding must not only be designed for the pur- 
pose to which it is to be put, but it must be 
equipped for multiple service. Auditoriums and 
lunchrooms make satisfactory study halls when 
properly designed and equipped. English ean be 
taught in a science laboratory, if proper equip- 
ment is installed. Unused space, either instruc- 
tional or noninstructional, is wasteful. 

Flexibility and elasticity should be funda- 
mental principles of design. With the ever- 
changing demands on buildings, provision must 
be made for the rearrangement of rooms, or for 
the addition of needed space at a minimum cost. 


Maximum Necessary Use of Schools 
The daily use of the building is a continuous 
item of cost. Use of buildings by the community 
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IN MEMORIAM 


She walked among us faithfully 

Striving each day to teach some lesson new 
To wake in us a love of knowledge too; 
And tho’ our progress oft was hard to see, 
She walked among us faithfully. 


She walked among us cheerfully, 

Urging us on with kindly words of praise 
Paving with interest all Wisdom’s ways; 
Pledging to us a teacher’s loyalty, 

She walked among us cheerfully. 


She walked among us hopefully 

Seeing in each the spirit of success, 

With standards high and not content with 
less ; 

And tho’ she saw some wrecks on life’s great 
sea, 

She walked among us hopefully. 


She walked among us yesterday, 

Today she entered heaven’s school above 
Where the Great Master ruleth by His love; 
He will reward her for the gallant way 
She walked among us yesterday. 
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has been, and should be, encouraged by all dis- 
tricts. However, the indiscriminate use of build- 
ings by outside organizations at the expense of 
the board of education, necessitates the use of 
publie funds for purposes for which they were 
not intended. School funds are levied primarily 
for the edueation of the children of the com- 
munity. 


Further, an important duty for those respon- 
sible for school expenditures is to see that each 
school unit is so organized that maximum use is 
made of the building. This is particularly true 
of high schools. In Columbus, by reducing the 
length of the class period by 5 minutes in junior 
high schools, making it possible to add one period 
to the school program without lengthening the 
day, and by requiring teachers to teach 5 periods 
with 30 pupils instead of 6 periods with 25 pupils, 
over 50 classrooms have been added to the avail- 
able space with no additional cost. As a rule, 
specialized classrooms in high schools will not 
show much over 50 per cent efficiency when the 
use is figured on a weekly pupil-period-station 
basis, and nonspecialized, or academic class- 
rooms will not show much over 65 per cent in 
most schools. Yet, well-organized schools have 
shown 80 to 85 per cent efficiency. Requiring 
school programs to come up to an approved 
standard before requests for additional space 
are allowed, materially reduces the cost of ¢on- 
struction of new units, as well as the cost of their 
maintenance and operation, 

In conclusion, let us return to our original 
statement that economy means spending money 
wisely. Schools are investment organizations. 
They are not a producing concern in the sense of 
a factory. They cannot show annual dividends 
of so many per cent on the investment. Their 
purpose is educating children, and a willingness 
to serve their community, state, and nation to 
the limit of their ability and their ideals. 


How Troy Took the School Census 


Helen A. Costello, Director of Attendance and Census, Troy, N. Y. 


During the last few months, I have been asked 
by several people, “Why was this school census 
taken and of what use can it possibly be? Could 
not the same thing have been achieved by taking 
the number of children in each school, and, by a 
simple process of addition, find the number of 
school children in Troy?” If we were interested 
only in knowing how many children were in our 
schools, that could have been done very easily, 
but such was not our purpose. The real aim was 
to find out if each child of school age in our city 
was enrolled in a school and, if he was not, why 
not. Then, too, since the census included children 


from birth to 18 years of age, we had a chance to 
find out the number of children who would be 
old enough to attend school within the next year. 

In order that one may understand our prob- 
lem, I should state that in Troy we have a public 
high school; a Catholic high school; La Salle In- 
stitute, a Catholic high school for boys; two busi- 
ness colleges: the country day school, a grade- 
and-high school for boys; the Emma Willard 
Seminary, a grade-and-high school for girls; 
eleven parochial grade schools; fourteen public 
grade schools; four orphan asylums; and several 
private kindergartens, 
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Division of the City Into Districts 
When we were ready to take our census, we 


divided the city into districts, making each pub- 
lic grade school a center. The principal of each 
school was captain of his district. Blue prints of 
each district were made and each teacher was 
given a print of the territory in her district so 
that she was able to tell exactly what houses she 
was to visit. 

The day that we took the census was not, by 
any means, ideal. We had had beautiful autumn 
weather, but that particular day was cold and 
windy. However, our teachers went to work loy- 
ally, and by four o’clock, all the territory, with 
one or two exceptions had been covered. When a 
teacher called at a house and found the people 
not at home, she made note of the address on a 
return-call ecard. Later on, these houses were 
covered by the truant officers. 

Sorting the Cards 

As each teacher finished, she brought her cards 
to her principal who separated them into groups. 
In one group, he placed the ecards of children 
who attended his school, in another he put those 
of children of pre-school age, and in a third 
group he placed those of all other children. The 
ards that he did not claim were sent to the 
office of the superintendent of schools. In that 
office we sorted them and separated them into 
groups labeled with the names of the different 
schools. We kept in a separate group the cards 
belonging to children of pre-school age. 

It should be understood that the districts, as 
they were mapped out, were not the regular 
school districts, but were sections mapped out so 
that the work of each school would be as nearly 
proportionate as possible to the work of every 
other school. Therefore, it will be seen that some 
ecards from each sehool would necessarily find 
their way to the central office. 


The Principal’s Check-up 

When we had finished sorting the cards at the 
central office, they were sent to the different 
schools and each principal prepared for his 
check-up. He called his teachers together, and 
they checked in their roll books the names of 
their pupils as the principal read them from the 
eards. When he had finished, each teacher looked 
through her list. If there was a check mark be- 
fore the name of each pupil, she knew that all 
had been aeeounted for; if there was not, then 
she knew that, for some reason or other, some 
of her pupils had not been accounted for in the 
census, and she at once made out a census ecard 
for those whose names were not called. Thus 
each school sent in to the supérintendent’s office 
a card for each child in that school. If, by any 
chanee, a child had claimed that he was in a 
school and it was found that he was not, his 
ecard was sent back to the central office. The eard 
was given to a truant officer who at once traced 
the child and found whether or not he was 
attending school. If he was not, the proper steps 
were taken. 

Checking Up Those “Not Attending School” 

When we had returns from each private, pub- 
lie, and parochial school in Troy, our task was 
partially accomplished. Next, we looked through 
our cards and found the cards for children who 
were attending school elsewhere. These were 
added to our first total. Then, we considered the 
group of children marked “not attending school” 
because of physical or mental defects. These were 
sent to our school physician who, with his nurses, 
mapped out a plan whereby the nurses visited the 
homes of the children to verify the fact that 
they were unable to attend school. In a few in- 
stances, we found that the children were not in 
school because parents were a little too careful 
of them, and in these cases the nurses prevailed 
upon the parents to send the children to school. 
In other cases, where children were in need of 
medical aid, such aid was recommended and the 
child will probably be in school later on. 


(Concluded on Page 161) 
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The Ideal Business Manager of Schools From the Point of View 


of the Superintendent 


Wm. John Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education 


“It is,’ “It isn’t,” or in more vulgar form, 
“Tis,” “Tisn’t,” constitute vocabulary and line 
of reasoning of many a child’s dispute. Until a 
few years ago the literature on the subject of 
the relation of the superintendent and the busi- 
ness manager was of little higher order. In 1922, 
for instance, W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief of the 
City Schools Division of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, after a study of city school surveys, sum- 
marized what the schoolmen had to say in these 
words: “Practically all the recommendations 
found in survey reports in regard to the relation 
of the school board to the business manager of 
the school system would have him work under 
the supervision of the superintendent. In other 
words, they recommend but one head.’ 

In the same year W. T. Keough, business agent 
of the city of Boston schools, speaking before the 
National Association of Publie-School Business 
Officials, said: “With not a single city voluntari- 
ly adopting the ‘unit’ plan in the past four years, 
and with but two cities voluntarily adopting 
that plan in the past ten years, is there any evi- 
dence of any substantial trend toward the adop- 
tion of such a plan in the large cities of the 
country ?”? Mr. Keough attempted to convince 
his fellow business managers that great danger 
was inherent in any plan which placed the 
schools in the hands of one man. He maintained 
that greater economy and efficiency could he had 
if the board of education gave its attention to 
the schools, and to the coordination of the work 
of both educational and business matters than 
would prevail under a “unit” system. Fortunate- 
ly the past few years have witnessed a number 
of studies designed to ascertain the factual basis 
of the arguments advanced on both sides of this 
mooted question. - 

The surveys of school systems by experts and 
such investigations as the doctors’ dissertations 
of Harry P. Smith at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, J. O. Marberry, at the University 
of Wisconsin, and A. L. Heer, of Ohio State 
University, produced facts so conclusive that by 
1927 the Englehardts were able to write in their 
monumental volume on Public-School Business 
Administration these words: “The school board 
of an efficiently managed school system recog- 
nizes the office of the superintendent of schools 
as the logical center where the responsibility for 
the professional as well as business affairs must 
be located. The business affairs of edueation 
should not deal alone with money, building, and 
equipment, but should be related very closely to 
the educational service to be rendered by the 
staff.” 

Faith in Men Necessary 

In this controversy we have another example 
of an American tendeney to put faith in admin- 
istrative machinery rather than in men—a ten- 
deney born of the fear of autocracy. When our 
national constitution was written a system of 
cheeks and balances, designed to enable any one 
ot the three major divisions of government to 
check the others, was provided and governmental 
functions were themselves between state and fed- 
eral governments. Out of this beginning has 
grown our habit of thinking that when a prin- 
ciple is enaeted into law the desired end has been 
fully aeeomplished. Wide open spaces and pio- 
neer hardships had produced a hardy individual- 
ism which asserted itself. In reeent years the 
operation of economie law has crushed this in- 
dividualism in private business. As a business 
las grown in importance, power has been cen- 
tralized and men have been sought who could 
exereise great power for the good of the busi- 
ness, It is not so, however, in public affairs, gen- 


(An address delivered before the school-business 
ollicials’ section of the Ohio Educational Conference 
held at Columbus, on April 6, 1929.) 
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erally, although it is true that the struggle to 
apply business principles to government has led 
to the abandonment of the old system of checks 
and balances in municipal affairs and the sub- 
stitution therefore, first, of a small commission 
ond more recently of a city manager. The rapid 
growth of American school systems, both in num- 
ber of pupils and in complexity of technical 
problems, has led the taxpayer to consider the 
advisability of applying business principles to 
educational service. 

But, in applying these principles, difficulties 
arise since school systems vary in size, from 
those which employ one teacher to handle a few 
pupils with a budget less than that of the aver- 
age family, to those serving metropolitan areas 
numbering pupils by the hundred thousand and 
spending money by the tens of millions of dol- 
lars. At a point in this scale not yet definitely 
fixed, an executive officer or superintendent is 
needed. At first he discharges all the functions, 
administrative, clerical, supervisory, and what 
not, under the immediate direction of the school 
board. As his district grows, he will apply the 
practice of the business world and delegate to 
others first, clerical functions, and next admin- 
istrative functions, reserving for himself until 
he is able to share them with professional assist- 
nuts the responsibilities of supervising the in- 
struction. Finally, in the largest systems, the 
superintendent will find that he can be little 
inore than the technical expert in, and chief co- 
ordinating officer of, a staff which handles a big 
school organization. 


Education the First Qualification 

Among those to whom responsibilities are dele- 
gated is an administrative official usually de- 
signated “the Business Manager.” The question 
now arises: “What manner of man shall he be?” 
I venture to answer this question in part at least. 
First of all, he should be an educated man. In the 
past the chief business official has not always 
possessed this qualification. “Practically all” says 
Reeder, “have been catapulted into their posi- 
tions from another position in the school system 
or from some position in industry.”! Heer sum- 
marized his findings in these words: 

“The median number of years of schooling be- 
yond the elementary school, which these special- 
ists have undergone, is five. Approximately one 
executive in three has spent four years in college. 
Very few of them have taken special courses in 
college or university—coures that are calculated 
better to qualify them to perform the functions 
of school business executives. 
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“The most prolific source of supply for such 
executives is the school system itself; thus, 
teachers, principals, and school clerks are fre- 
quently made business executives. Accountants 
and building contractors are also frequently 
given the position in question.” 

For many years some of our most successful 
industrial corporations have been employing 
only college-trained men in their executive 
offices. Recently I met on a Pullman train, a for- 
mer pupil of mine who told me he handled cer- 
tain personnel relationships for one of our great 
chain-store organizations. I was surprised to 
learn from him that college men were sought in 
their work.. How much more then should we in- 


‘sist that the man who is to be a colleague of 


highly educated superintendents and a superior 
in rank and salary of principals and teachers 
who are college graduates, should himself be an 
educated man! 


The Right Point of View 

_ Second: The chief business executive should 
have an educational point of view. “Just as many 
superintendents of schools are deficient in their 
knowledge of business,” says Reeder, “so many 
school business executives are deficient in their 
knowledge of education; too many of the latter 
know too little of the aims of education and the 
means of realizing those aims. Moreover, too 
many think that business administration exists 
only for itself and that its fundamental purpose 
is to keep down expenses. A school business ex- 
ecutive who does not have the educational point 
of view often becomes a positive handicap in 
‘arrying out an educational program; he often 
sees only materials and machinery and cannot 
envisage efficient citizens in the making.’”® 

This observation is applicable especially to 
larger cities where the volume of business to be 
transacted makes plausible the argument, “put 
a business man in.” A note of warning was 
sounded by Fred M. Hunter at the Boston meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence. 
“Business and financial interests of a city,” said 
Doctor Hunter, “are always coneerned with 
school patronage. Their main purpose is to con- 
duct their respective businesses for profit. This 
is natural and laudable. Sometimes, however, 
they intrigue to influence school expenditures 
unduly and to control school moneys. This in- 
variably results in waste and extravagance, and 
the children of the schools ‘pay the bill’? 

Another reason for insisting that the business 
department be educationally minded is given by 
the Engelhardts. They write: “Every change, 
whether it be in methods of teaching, the classi- 
fication of pupils, or the size of class to be 
taught, will have a direct bearing upon the busi- 
ness management of the system. The business 
office must be constantly on the alert, and every 
administrative device and practice must demon- 
strate its value in terms of the services ren- 
dered.” 


Educational Considerations Take Precedence 

The ideal business manager then will have 
framed in his mind if not over his desk a prin- 
ciple very well stated by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan 
when making a report to the Department of 
Superintendence in 1926. “The purpose for 
whieh a school system is maintained,” said Doe- 
tor Finegan, “the great objectives in education, 
the educational needs of a community, the ac- 
complishments of the schools, these are the fac- 
tors and elements which should dominate in the 
final decisions pertaining to education. The em- 
phasis should be placed upon education and its 
professional administration and not upon finan- 
cial and business aspects of administration.”® 
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Third: The chief business executive should 
have special training for his job. In a paper read 
before the Pennsylvania State Association of 
School-Board Secretaries in 1926, Secretary 
Decker of the Altoona board said, “We find many 
school superintendents . . . taking courses in 
school-business administration, while only a few 
school-business officials take them. . . . Just 
as in earlier years the professionally trained 
superintendent was needed to supplement the 
time aid ability of the board, so the present re- 
quirement is that there shall be highly trained 
and capable specialists in various lines of ad- 
ministration to supplement the superintendent’s 
ability, time, and authority even as he himself 
supplemented the board. May we not safely take 
the position that school-business administration 
is the very chief of these special lines?!” 

Such responsibilities as cost accounting; 
auditing; payroll procedure and accounting; 
budgetary control of expenditures; purchase, 
storage, and distribution of supplies; mainten- 
ance, operation and insurance of plant, are all 
primarily business functions for which special 
training is now provided. This has nowhere been 
better stated than in the report of Doctor Fine- 
gan to which J have already referred. I quote: 

“There are certain definite fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the successful administration 
of a public school system which are as fixed and 
inmutable as the economic and fundamental 
principles which govern and control cost sheets, 
price lists, and dividends in any great commer- 
cial or industrial enterprise. The failure to ob- 
serve and strictly adhere to these principles in 
educational procedure and administration will be 
as disastrous to real achievements in education 
as the violation of sound economic and business 
principles will be to financial aspects and profits 
in affairs conducted for momentary rewards.”!! 

There is no valid reason for a school system 
accepting a man of lesser training than a private 
corporation can obtain for similar work and sal- 
ary. 


Alertness to Progress 

Fourth: The business manager must be alert 
to business progress. He should belong to organ- 
izations of business men and should read busi- 
ness journals. Only by these contacts can he 
bring into the school executive offices the best 
practices of the business world. Frequently much 
money can be saved without loss of educational 
efficiency by adapting these practices. For ex- 
ample, toward the close of the late war, the need 
for conserving rubber led to conferences in which 
tire manufacturers agreed to a reduction from 
287 styles and sizes to 32. The work of Mr. 
Hoover as Secretary of Commerce from 1921 to 
1928 in urging standarization and thereby re- 
ducing waste is too well known to require dis- 
cussion here. Who is to keep the school system 
in touch with such movements if not the busi- 
ness manager? Who is to bring to the superin- 
tendents’ council suggestions for standarization 
in our work if not this same official ? In all school 
systems the sizes and qualities of paper can be 
reduced to a very few types, thereby enabling the 
district to obtain the prices bid on large orders. 
A standard quantity of paper and other supplies 
can be worked out for each grade by committees 
of principals and teachers. Once this standard 
has been established the filling of orders within 
this amount may be intrusted to clerks. Only 
requisitions which exceed the established stand- 
ard need come to the executives. In such a way 
the time of high-priced men is conserved. In co- 
operation with the superintendent, standards 
for school buildings and equipment can be de- 
veloped which save large cities hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Judgment and a Sense of Proportion 


Fifth: The ideal business manager will pos- 
sess in high degree that rather rare quality, 
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sense of proportion. The educational viewpoint 
which has already been emphasized will help him 
see things in right perspective; his special train- 
ing in making a careful analysis of school ex- 
penditures will show him where he can begin to 
effect savings, but a certain mental sureness and 
poise is necessary if he is to put first things first. 
The business manager who expects to make a 
record by drastic cuts in the modern school 
budget is doomed to disappointment. Regardless 
of whether he works under the superintendent or 
as his equal in rank, the chief item in the budget 
is that for salaries of principals and teachers. 
In this the superintendent always has the con- 
trol. The superintendent of one of our larger 
cities recently announced with pride, and I think 
rightly so, that the proportion of his district 
budget devoted strictly to instruction had moved 
steadily upward during his administration until 
it is now above the median percentage for cities. 
Superintendent Threlkeld of Denver has recent- 
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THE IDEAL TEACHER 


First, whatever the ideal teacher may be teach- 
ing, it will be for him a window through 
which he looks out upon the whole uni- 
verse. 


Second, the mere merchandising of informa- 

- tion will never seem to the ideal teacher 
his main purpose; the kindling of the will, 
the enrichment of the emotions, the light- 
ing up of the imagination, the making of 
students sensitive and eager will seem to 
him more important than all else. 

Third, the ideal teacher will not think that 
he has failed if one of his students fails, 
but he will know that he has failed if that 
student has not wanted to succeed. 

Fourth, the ideal teacher will not think it 
beneath his dignity to try to be a good 
salesman of his wares; he will not be 
content to throw information and _in- 
spiration on the counter with a take-it-or- 
leave-it air. 

Fifth, the ideal teacher, whatever else he may 
do in the way of research and writing, will 
never speak of his classroom work as 
routine teaching, for he will know that 
there cannot be routine teaching, that 
there can be only routine teachers. 

Sixth, the ideal teacher will be inspirational 
without sacrificing a rigid realism of fact 
and subject matter. 


Seventh, the ideal teacher will have a gay and 
gracious spirit, first, because he conceives 
teaching as a great and exhilarating enter- 
prise, and, second, because he has trained 
himself so that he approached his task 
with a sense of confidence and effective- 
ness. ° 

—Stuart P. Sherman. 
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ly stated that, “Any school system that has Jess 
than seventy-five per cent of its current expense 
budget in the instruction item has something to 
explain, and any school system in which teachers’ 
salaries constitute less than sixty-five per cent 
of the budget has something to explain. This is 
true because this item so largely represents the 
real purpose for which the schools are main- 
tained.’’?? 

The business manager who recognizes such 
facts will realize that the fields in which he can 
make drastic cuts are limited. Moreover, he will 
be less likely to view as extravagance additional 
assistance desired by the superintendent to study 
class size and efficiency, to classify pupils, to 
develop courses of study, ete., for by such re- 
searches only can the returns on the school dollar 
be learned. As a result of such investigations, it 
may be possible to reduce instructional costs, 
get better service for the same outlay, or obtain 
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facts upon which to make a convincing account- 
ing to the taxpayer. 


Dealing with the Public 

Sixth: The business executive should be a 
first-class diplomat. He will be approached more 
often than will the superintendent by salesmen, 
insurance agents, and representatives of local 
business houses. It is within his power to win or 
lose for the school district the respect and good 
will of an influential part of his community. In 
general, the school business manager should be 
no less able than his friend employed by the gas 
company, the water company, the power com- 
pany, or the telephone company, to deal with the 
publie. 


Moreover, in many cities of moderate size the 
business manager must serve also as secretary 
of the board. In a large district the secretarial 
functions may well be discharged by a clerk di- 
rectly responsible to the school board. He will 
serve as minute clerk, and as custodian of records 
and valuable documents. His signature on let- 
ters, contracts, and other documents will signify 
that these have been acted upon by the board 
officially. Through him will go complaints 
against the superintendent and his assistants to- 
gether with final appeals from the superintend- 
ent’s decisions. 

In cities of moderate size—perhaps 50,000 to 
200,000 in population—the business manager is 
compelled to act both as secretary of the school 
board, reporting directly to the board, and as 
business manager, reporting directly to the su- 
perintendent. In this capacity he often finds 
himself in the difficult position of keeping his 
left hand from knowing what his right hand is 
doing. Under such conditions the need for skill 
in diplomacy is emphasized. 

In spite of the fact that some of you may think 
that my ideal is too high, if I were a superin- 
tendent of a city school system and had free 
rein in selecting a business manager, I should 
look for a man who is first of all an educated 
man; second, one who has an edueational point 
of view; third, one who has special training for 
his work; fourth, one who is alert to business 
progress and can mingle with men in the busi- 
ness world; fifth, one who possesses in a high de- 
gree a sense of proportion ; and sixth, one who is 
a first-class diplomat. If you charge me with 
avoiding the issue of whether there should be 
unit control or multiple control I must answer 
that in my judgment all the objective data so far 
gathered as well as the leading theoretical argu- 
ments favor unit control, but that after all, I put 
more faith in men than in administrative de- 
vices, 
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Development of a Salary Schedule 


How Rockford, Illinois, Built a New Teachers’ Salary Plan 
F. H. Jensen, Superintendent of Schools, Rockford 


In February, 1923, the Rockford, Illinois, 
board of education adopted the following salary 
schedule: 

Training and Experience Schedule 
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($50 incresse for each additional five year period.) 
SALARY SCHEDULE OF 1923-1928 


Experience 1. A minimum of $1,000 will be 
paid to a teacher without experience whose train- 
ing is equivalent to normal-school graduation. 
(This had been the policy in operation since 1920.) 

2. For each additional year of experience, $50 
will be added, up to and including ten years. For 
the llth to the 15th year inclusive an annual in- 
crease of $20 per year will be given. From the 16th 
to the 20th year inclusive an increase of $10 per 
year will be given. Beyond the 20 year limit an in- 
crease of $50 for each five year period will be 
allowed. 

Training 3. For each one-third year of train- 
ing (10 semester hours or equivalent) beyond 
normal-school graduation or equivalent, $50 will 
be added to the minimum salary, up to and includ- 
ing a total of four years of such training beyond 
normal school. ; ; 

4. Credit for training and experience is cumula- 
tive and salaries will be adjusted at the beginning 
of the first semester each school year. ; 

Exceptions 5. Teachers whose present salaries 
are below this schedule will be given increases not 
exceeding $100 per year until they reach the 
schedule. However, teachers of 20 to 30 years expe- 
rience will be raised to their schedule in two equal 
annual raises, and teachers of 30 or more years 
experience will be raised to their schedule im- 
mediately. Then all such teachers shall participate 
in further advances in accordance with the sched- 
ule, providing, however, that only 10 years of expe- 
rience outside of Rockford shall be credited toward 
salary increase on account of experience. 

6. The salary of an advisor in the senior high 
school shall be determined by adding $250 to the 
advisor’s place in the salary schedule, provided that 
the increase shall not be more than $200 per year 
until the advisor is up to schedule. ; 

7. The salary of a head of a department: in a 
junior or senior high school shall be determined by 
adding $250 to the head of the department’s place 
in the salary schedule, provided that the increase 
shall not be more than $200 per year until the 
head of the department is up to salary schedule. 

This salary schedule was built by a committee 
chosen by the Rockford Teachers’ Club. This 
committee had three conferences with the educa- 
tional committee from the board of education, 
whose contribution to the study of the salary 
schedule was its limitations, so that it could be 
carried by the school budget from year to year. 

The teachers’ club committee included the fol- 
lowing personnel: An elementary-school princi- 
pal, chairman; an elementary-school principal, 
a high-school teacher, a grammar-grade teacher, 
and a primary-grade teacher. At the time the 
schedule was written the Rockford city schools 
were organized under 8-4 plan. 

This schedule was intended to provide a single- 
salary schedule, but in practice it never worked 
for the men in the system. It did, however, give 
Rockford its first approach to a comprehensive 
single-salary schedule, and was a decided contri- 
bution over what the teachers had had. It was 
all that the school budget could carry from year 
to year. 

Before the salary schedule had been in opera- 
tion three years, suggestions for its reconsidera- 
tion were voiced by three groups. First, the men 
objected because they had not been provided for 


in the schedule at all. They were interested in a 
differential for men. Second, the group of teach- 
ers who had taught more than ten years objected 
because they were experiencing annual increases 
in salary of $2 per month and some only $1 per 
month. Third, the high-school teachers and many 
elementary teachers objected to waiting 50 years 
in order to reach the maximum salary. 

In October, 1927, the superintendent of schools 
appointed a committee of classroom teachers to 
study the whole problem of adjusting the salary 
schedule and advise him of their findings and 
recommendations, This committee was made up 
of nine members: three from the elementary 
schools, three from the junior high schools and 
three from the senior high schools. At this time 
the school system had been changed from the 8-4 
plan to the 6-3-3 plan of organization. 

In April, 1928, the committee of nine made a 
report to the superintendent of schools of which 
the following are the essential paragraphs: 


Report of Committee on Salary Schedule 

The Rockford schedule, as was anticipated, was 
found to be unique in the respect that the maxi- 
mum is unattainable. The body of the schedule 
provides for 50 years of experience to reach its 
maximum, but increases are provided for, for each 
additional 5 year period without end. The sched- 
ules of cities in the class to which Rockford belongs 
provide for a maximum to be reached in from 5 
to 14 years with a median of 9 years, making it 
possible for a teacher to attain the maximum while 
at the peak of efficiency and while young enough 
to be able to enjoy a decent income. 

The schedule submitted is the one arrived at 
after several joint meetings of the superintendent, 
the principals, and the committee. It has been sub- 
mitted to all of the teachers and except for minor 
criticism has been found acceptable by the teach- 
ers affected. These minor criticisms involve points 
which refer to the effect on individuals. Since a 
schedule cannot be made to fit an individual, only 
such changes have been made as would benefit the 
large majority. These criticisms were submitted in 
writing and are being presented with the other 
material. Accompanying this recommendation are 
salary schedules received from cities with which 
Rockford may be compared, questionnaires, N.E.A. 
bulletins, and comparative tables. ... The attached 
schedule with certain provisions is recommended by 
the committee: 
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SCHEDULE SUGGESTED BY TEACHERS’ COMMITTEE 


Explanation of the Teachers’ Proposed Schedule 

1. That teachers be brought up to proper place 
on schedule in two years if possible but in not 
over three years. 

2. That $50 additional be added for each 1/3 
year of training beyond five years to include 
six years. 

3. That in the future, training, to receive credit 
on the salary schedule, must be approved by the 
administration before being entered upon. 

4. That shop and special teachers be given 
credit for practical experience which assists them 
in qualifying for their positions in an amount not 
to exceed two years. 

5. That teachers who are given credit toward 
retirement by the Illinois Teachers’ Retirement and 
Pension Board for time spent in military service 
during the war, be given equal credit as experience 
for placement on schedule. . 

6. That because of economic conditions and the 
inability to employ men at the salaries outlined by 
the schedule, a differential for men be added by the 
administration. 
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7. That exceptional merit may be rewarded by 
the administration by increases beyond the maxi- 
mum after the maximum has been reached. 

8. That service of from 3 to 6 months inclusive 
shall merit an increase of one half of the normal 
increase; service of from 7 to 10 months inclusive 
shall merit a full year’s increase. 


9. That a cumulative plan of sick leave be 
adopted. 


10. That special consideration be given teachers 
who contract contagious diseases or are similarly 
afflicted in line of duty. 

11. That in case of leave of absence, a teacher 
on returning will be placed in position previously 
held except by mutual agreement made at time 
leave of absence is granted. 

12. That the schedule is not to be retroactive 
in the respect that teachers will lose either pay 
or credit for training by its adoption. 

This report was given very careful considera- 
tion by the educational committee of the board 
of education, but was not acted upon favorably 
by the committee and never presented to the en- 
tire board of education. 


No salary schedule could be adopted until ad- 
ditional funds for the school budget could be 
secured. The board of education desiring to solve 
its salary-schedule problems as well as its build- 
ing problem, submitted to voters of the city the 
question of raising the tax from $1.3714 to $2 
on each $100 valuation. This increased tax rate 
carried. 


With additional funds available the educa- 
tional committee went to work on the salary- 
schedule problem. The committee first worked 
out the following rules for a cumulative sick 
leave and put the provisions into operation Sep- 
tember, 1928. 


All supervisors, principals, teachers, janitors, 
and clerks under yearly contract in the public 
schools shall be paid during absence from duty 
not exceeding 5 days at full pay and 5 days at 
half pay, under the following conditions: 

1. Personal illness. 

2. Serious illness or death in the immediate 
family, provided that pay for one day only shall 
be allowed for the funeral of a relative not of the 
immediate family. 

3. Pay for one day for a wedding in a family 
or of a relative. 

4. If a teacher shall be absent the day after 
a holiday, she shall receive no pay for the holiday 
unless she were ill and then the holiday shall be 
considered a part of sick leave. 


The time hereinabove allowed for sick leave 
and absence from duty shall be cumulative over 
a period of five years. 


The educational committee objected to recom- 
mending the schedule of the teachers’ committee 
for the following reasons: First, the maximum 
for a two-year trained teacher was not high 
enough. Second, the maximum for a teacher for 
a masters’ degree was too low. Third, no provi- 
sion was made for summer-school attendance. 
Fourth, the schedule failed to meet the issue of 
the men’s differential. Fifth, as applied to the 
present teaching corps, the percentage of increase 
for senior-high-school teachers was twice that 
for the elementary teachers. 


The educational committee with the superin- 
tendent of schools then worked out the following 
list of reasons for changing of the old schedule: 


Reasons for Considering a New Salary Schedule 

1. The present schedule has been in operation 
since 1923 and needs revision. 

2. The present schedule requires that a teacher 
teach 50 years in order to get the maximum salary. 

3. Annual increases for each of the first ten 
years service are $50; during the next five years, 
$20; during the next five years, $10; and then, 
$50 for each five-year period. Emphasis is placed 
on serving time in the school system. 

4. The present schedule makes no provision for 
men. Men cannot be hired on this schedule. 

5. The men in the local school system have 
been hired at the salary they could command, and 
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increases have been very uncertain. Two $100 in- 
creases have been granted in the past six years. 
The uncertainty of the men’s salaries from year to 
year has been a disturbing factor. 

6. The beginning salary of the present schedule 
is too low as compared with other cities. An an- 
nual salary of $1,000 for a teacher-college graduate 
and $1,300 for a college graduate do not interest 
the best candidates. 

7. Teachers and groups of teachers have voiced 
their dissatisfaction with our present schedule to 
the principals, the superintendent, and to school- 
board members. 

8. The school budget in the past would not 
permit the consideration of a better salary schedule. 

9. The new tax rate voted last November does 
permit the consideration of a better salary schedule. 

10. Rockford has lost a number of its very good 
teachers because other cities have offered a better 
salary schedule. 

11. Present inequalities of salaries of the men 
in the school system does not create confidence. 
No credit has been given on the salary of men for 
extension work or summer school work in the past 
six years. 

12. Teachers’ salaries in Rockford are not equal 
to, but are far below, those paid teachers in other 
cities of Rockford’s class. 

13. In Rockford it takes 50 years to reach the 
maximum salary, while in cities of Rockford’s class 
it takes from 5 to 14 years to reach the maximum. 
The median is 9 years. 

14. There seems to be no proof that experience 
alone of more than ten or twelve years increases 
a teacher’s efficiency. 

Starting with the report of the committee of 
nine classroom teachers the educational committee 
of the board of education worked out the following 
schedule : 

SALARY SCHEDULE 


TRAINING SEMESTER HOURS AND YEARS 


GRADUATE HOURS 

















Note: A semester hour represents one class hour per week for 18 weeks or 2 laboratory hours per week 
for 18 weeks 


FINAL ACCEPTED SCHEDULE, 1929— 


Explanation of the Salary Schedule 

Experience 1. A minimum of $1,050 will be 
paid to a teacher without experience whose train- 
ing is equivalent to graduation from a two-year 
course in a teacher college. 

2. Fifty dollars will be added for each of the 
first two years of experience. One hundred dollars 
will be added for each of the following years of 
experience: three to nine years inclusive for teach- 
ers with 60, 70, and 80 semester-hours training; 
three to ten years inclusive for teachers with 90, 
100, and 110 semester-hours training; three to 
eleven years inclusive for teachers with 120, 130, 
and 140 semester-hours training; and three to 
twelve years inclusive for teachers with 150, 160, 
170, and 180 semester-hours training. 

3. Teachers with experience outside of Rockford 
will count their first two years, and one half of 
all succeeding years of experience, to find their 
places on the schedule; but in no case will more 
than five years be credited. 


Schedule for Experience Outside of Rockford 


Credit on Rockford 
Schedule 


No. of Years Outside 
Experience 


1 year 1 vear 
2 years 2 years 
3 years 23 vears 
4 years 3 Vears 
5) years 33 years 
6 years 4. vears 
7 years 4} vears 
8 years 5 years 


Training 4. Fifty dollars will be added to the 
minimum salary for each one-third year of train- 
ing (10 semester hours or equivalent) beyond 
teachers’ college graduation or the equivalent 
thereof. Training will be recognized until a total 
of four years beyond teachers’ college is attained. 

5. Credit for training is cumulative, and salaries 
will be adjusted at the beginning of the first 
semester each school year. Credits for adjustment 
of salaries should be filed in the office of the board 
of education on or before September 10. 

6. Courses to be applied as credit on the salary 
schedule must be approved in advance of their 
pursuit by the superintendent of schools. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


7. In estimating credit, only 120 hours of under- 
graduate credit will be allowed; all above 120 
hours must be graduate credit. 

8. Credit for travel may be given on this salary 
schedule. The credit for travel must be worked out 
in advance of the trip by the superintendent of 
schools, and approved by the educational committee 
of the board of education. 

9. Credit not to exceed 30 undergraduate semes- 
ter hours shall be allowed for teachers in vocational 
work who have had sufficient experience and train- 
ing to qualify under the Smith-Hughes law. This 
applies only to teachers when they are teaching one 
half or more of their time in Smith-Hughes classes. 

Exceptions 10. Teachers whose present salaries 
are below this schedule will be given increases not 
exceeding $150 per year until they reach the 
schedule. : 

11. The salary of an adviser in the senior high 
school is determined by adding $250 to his regular 
place on the salary schedule. 

12. The salary of a head’of a department in 
junior or senior high schools is determined by add- 
ing $250 to his regular place on the salary schedule. 

13. Salaries of assistant principals of the junior 
high schools and the dean of girls in the senior 
high school is determined by adding $350 to their 
respective places on the salary schedule. 

14. Salaries of teachers of opportunity, deaf, and 
crippled rooms is determined by adding $100 to 
their respective places on the salary schedule. 

15. The salaries of assistant supervisors are 
determined by adding $250 to their respective 
places on the salary schedule. 

16. Teachers in order to receive contracts with 
the board of education, must attend an approved 
college or university at least 6 weeks once in each 
5 years, beginning July 1, 1929. 

17. The differential for men 
schedule is $350. 

The differential for men was determined by 
adding a differential to the schedule that would 
vive the men about the same percentage of in- 
crease over their present salaries that the sched- 


teachers on this 


ule gave the women. 





June, 1929 


This salary schedule was presented to the en- 
tire board of education in an informal meeting 
on March, 1929. It was shown that the budget 
would carry this schedule from year to year. 


After the informal meeting of the board of 
education, the schedule was explained to all the 
principals of the city and each principal was 
required to work out the salaries for his teach- 
ers. At a meeting held on the first Tuesday in 
April, the schedule was explained to all the 
teachers by the principals; and each teacher was 
required at the meeting to work out his salary 
for the next two years on the basis of the new 
schedule. The schedule was given to the local 
newspaper the same afternoon. 


The comments from the teachers were about 
8 per cent favorable. The following three state- 
ments were made: A woman teacher said she was 
“not in favor of differential for men.” A man in 
the system said “the differential for men is not 
high enough.” Another man objected “because 
only 120 undergraduate semester hours of train- 
ing counted.” 

The schedule was formally adopted by the 
school board at its April meeting. At the same 
meeting 469 teachers, supervisors, and principals 
were voted contracts for the school year 1929- 
1930, and 467 were returned signed. Only two 
teachers did not sign, which is about .4 of a per 
cent of all offered contracts. The two who did 
not sign intend to have the schools for reasons 
not involving the salary schedule. This was defin- 
ite evidence that the salary schedule was well 
received. 

This new salary schedule added to the teachers’ 
salary budget about $110,000 or an increase of 
»bout 14 per cent to that part of the budget. 


Gems from the Application File 


Arnold Gloor, Superintendent of Schools, Crookston, Minn. 


In a recent issue of the JourNAL there ap- 
peared the correspondence of a schoolman and 
the clerk of a Montana school board. In the in- 
troductory remarks the editor referred to this 
correspondence as being of that breezy variety 
characteristic of the West. The adjective 
“breezy” was well chosen. It is not necessary, 
however, to go to the Pacific Coast or even to the 
Roeky Mountain States to tind examples of let- 
ters of application that may be properly charac- 
terized as breezy—not to say ludicrous. ] am sat- 
isfied that almost every superintendent of long 
years of experience has tucked away in his files 
some applications which ought to be brought to 
the light of day for the amusement of the profes- 
sion. I wish to perform my professional duty in 
this respect by submitting the four finest speci- 
mens that have come into my hands during the 
past ten years. In the letters which follow ficti- 
tious names have been substituted for those that 
might serve to identify the writers. 

The first letter is that of an applicant for the 
principalship of the high school at New Uln, 
Minnesota. It was written on pink stationery, 
which bore a picture of the American flag in 
the upper left-hand corner. Under the flag is the 
legend, “Long may she wave.” It is not without 
some significance that this breezy letter was 
written in the Windy City. Without further 
comment this choice application is submitted: 
Dear Sir: 

Upon the recent advice of the Hopewell Teachers 
Agency of Minneapolis I am herewith applying for 
the vacancy of high school principal at New Uln, 
Minnesota. 

I am thirty-one years of age, American-born with 
the degrees of A.B. and A.M. and have five years 
of teaching experience. 

I consider myself amply qualified for the position 
applied for. 

You may write I. M. Hopewell regarding my 
qualifications or I shall gladly furnish as many 
references as you may reasonably desire. 

Please pardon my not following the “conventional 
form of application,” by going into small and 


elaborate detail of every little thing that happened 
since attending the “Kindergarten.” I maintain that 
80% of the time this complete and exact detailed 
information often accompanied by three or four 
ultra-excellent testimonials Ete.; is not worth any 
more than a snow-ball in Purgatory. y 

According to my viewpoint a person “feels in 
their bones and sinews” whether or not “they” are 
fully qualified for whatever they may attempt to 
tackle. A genuine and first class application then, 
consists of the reflection of the sentiment and spirit 
of the applicant in such a straight from the 
shoulder and frank fashion that the employer look- 
ing clearly beneath the surface is immediately im- 
pressed and animated with the feeling that he has 
found the person he is looking for without “much 
ado about nothing.” 

I am sending you my photograph under separate 
cover, registered mail. 

Awaiting your reply giving necessary definite 
information. I am 

Yours very truly 
Jabez Cohen. 


The author of this letter is responsible for 
whatever is erratie in the punctuation and sen- 
tence structure of the foregoing composition. 

The second letter in this series is an applica- 
tion for a position as athletic coach and science 
teacher at New Ulm. The reader will undoubted- 
ly be impressed with the strange mixture of 
inodesty and conceit which this letter reveals. 


Dear Sir: 

As yet I have heard nothing from you regarding 
my application for the position of science teacher 
and athletic coach. 

{ am an A-l man, have taught science for a 
number of years. During my stay here of two years 
[ have given the school two championship teams; 
one in football and one in basketball. 

While I ask more salary than the average coach, 
you will easily make this up in attendance at 
the games. 

If you have good material and I don’t give you 
a winning team, I don’t want a cent salary. 

[ am in hopes of being placed before May 1, 1924 
and will appreciate an early reply from you if 
you: mean business. 


Respectfully, 
V. S. Torkelberg. 


(Coneluded on Page 161) 
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The Selection of Sites for School Buildings 


School Business Administration-III 


The application of scientific technique to the 
selection of school sites enables the board of 
education and the superintendent to select prop- 
erly located sites independent of the rate of 
building. If the procedure in selecting sites is 
scientifically conducted, sites may be selected 
and purchased with confidence even in undevel- 
oped and unoccupied areas. 

The sites for school buildings having been 
sclected in accordance with a definite educa- 
tional policy, it follows, automatically, what 
kind or type of school building will be erected 
on the sites when the time comes to utilize them. 
As the need for additional school facilities de- 
velops, the superintendent studies the school- 
housing requirements, and decides upon the type 
of school needed and the part of the school dis- 
trict in which it should be built. His decision 
automatically determines which of the previous- 
ly selected sites is to be utilized. 

Absence of a scientific procedure in the selec- 
tion of school sites has cost the United States 
many millions of dollars, due to wrongly located 
sites, delay in purchasing sites because their 
proper location has not been known until the 
area has become highly improved, failure to 
know years in advance the ultimate size of the 
school district, and the failure to purchase 
enough unimproved land at low cost to meet the 
ultimate needs of the district. 

The loeation of a school site is an extremely 
important responsibility for, in addition to its 
importance from an educational standpoint, a 
large, inflexible municipal investment is in- 


_ volved. The building of a costly school building 


on an expensive site in a district which, in a few 
years, loses its school population, and leaves the 
municipality with a vacant, nontax-producing 
investment on its hands, reflects anything but 
credit upon the school board and superintendent 
responsible for such a situation. . 

It is, therefore, of great importance that the 
selection of a new school site be made in a way 
which will be as free from “guess” as possible, 
and which will be based upon a course of sound 
reasoning that it will stand the acid test of pub- 
lie and professional criticism. The procedure 
followed should be not only highly objective, but 
should be highly selective as well, and should be 
such as to remove during the consideration of 
the problem the conflict of personal opinions by 
substituting therefor scientific and accurate 
techniques. Such procedure involves: 

1. Adoption of a definite educational policy 
concerning the type of school organization. 

2. Selection of the right type of school to 
build as need for housing facilities develops. 

5. Adoption of a standard size of building 
unit; namely, maximum number of children to 
be housed in a building of any given type: ele- 
mentary, junior high, or senior high. 

4. Adoption of maximum walking distances. 

5. Size of the site. 

6. Derivation of the school-population in- 
dices, present and future. 

7. Selection and purchase of the proper site 
regardless of cost. 


1. Adoption by the board of a definite educa- 


tional policy with respect to school organiza- 
tion. 


The most important factor in site selection is 
that of a definite educational policy for the dis- 
trict. This is a legislative procedure and is 
strictly a board matter. 

ls the school district committed to the 8-4 
plain, the 6-6 plan, the 6-3-3 plan, the platoon 
plan, or to some other plan? Each of these plans 
deiinitely influences the kind of school buildings 
that must be provided. These in turn influence 
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many of the other factors associated with the 
locating and selection of sites. Before the board 
can pass intelligently upon the purchase of a 
site, a definite educational policy for the com- 
munity should be established. 


A community having committed itself to a 
definite school plan must be prepared to locate 
buildings according to this plan, as no satisfac- 
tory school-building program can be carried out 
to agree with kaleidoscopic administrations. 

A community cannot fluctuate from one policy 
to another without sooner or later finding itself 
embarrassed with a lot of wrongly located sites 
and buildings; with buildings that do not con- 
form to the kind of instruction to be given; and 
with equipment that is not adaptable to the eur- 
ricula. 


A well-defined policy avoids building rooms 
which may ultimately become permanently va- 
cant, as happens: 


a) In a built-up district when changing over 
from one plan to another, as from the 8-4 to the 
6-3-3 plan. 


b) In new areas when facilities for junior- 
high-school students have to be provided in ele- 
mentary-school buildings before the point is 
reached where there are enough pupils for a sep- 
arate junior high school. 


If a definite policy is adopted and known in 
advance, pupils who will be ultimately moved 
out of the district, or into another building in 
the same district, can be housed temporarily in 
portables. 
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2. Selection of the right type of school to build 
as need for housing facilities develops. 
What type of school shall be built in the or- 

derly procedure of carrying out a building pro- 

gram ? 

The board having adopted an educational 
policy prior to the arrival of the time when a 
decision must be made as to the location of the 
site, and the type of a school to build, the super- 
intendent should be the one best qualified to say 
where housing facilities are needed, and what 
type of school building should be constructed; 
whether the new school should be: 

a) Consolidated school. 

b) Elementary school, and, if so, what grades. 

c) Junior high school. 

d) Senior high school. 

e) Combination elementary — junior high 
school. 

f) Combination junior-senior high school. 

g) Technical high school. 

h) Prevoeational school. 

i) Voeational school. 

J) Some other type of school. 

3. Adoption of a standard size of building unit. 
Mr. W. F. Webster, superintendent of schools, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, in his annual report of 

1924, recommends the following standard max- 

imum capacities for school buildings: 

Type of school Desirable 

For schools with kinder- 

garten and first six 

UUNIOE is schsctosssctsssisscesine 


Maximum 


720 pupils 960 pupils 
For junior high schools 1,000 pupils 1,200 pupils 
For senior high schools 1,500 pupils 1,800 pupils 

Mr. J. W. McClinton, director of the Better 


Schools League, writes that “one prominent edu- 


CHART A. TYPICAL MAP INDICATING LIMITS OF A SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
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cator has decreed that elementary schools are 
neither educationally nor economically efficient 
with fewer than 850 pupils, a junior, or a senior 
high school with less than 1,000 pupils.” 

The desirable sizes of school building as set up 
by F. Engelhardt, N. Hegel, and George F. 
Womrath in their study “Selecting Sites for 
School Buildings” are: 

Elementary school, kinder- 
garten to sixth grade 


IN aso hese ctipcsizs cavacasics 16 to 25 classrooms 
Junior high schools................ 1,200 to 1,500 pupils 
Senior high schools................ 1,500 to 1,800 pupils 


Should any standard maximum capacity be 
set and, if so, why? 

Some of the questions involved in a study of 
this question are: 

Is the desirable personal contact of students 
with the principal lacking in a large school ¢ 

At what point in size of building does the 
principal’s contact with teachers become admin- 
istrative rather than supervisory ? 

Is the necessary personal observation of stu- 
dents by the principal lacking in a large school ¢ 

Is there a lower standard of morals and more 
immorality in a large school than in a small 
school ? 

At what point in the size of a building does 
the principal’s contact with pupils become too 
remote for effective moral control ? 

Are there more failures and more repeaters in 
a large school than in a small school ? 

Is the academie standard lower in a large 
school than in a small school ? 

At what point in the size of a building do 
school procedures become mechanized and the 
finer aims of education lost? 

Note: For exceptions to the rule of capacity 
see Item 4. 

4. Maximum walking Distances. 

Walking distances play an important part in 
determining the capacity of a school building 
when free transportation is not provided. 

What distances shall be the standard ¢ 

The following schedule is suggestive only: 
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Exceptions to the rule, as in the case of Chart 
A, occasionally occur, as in an isolated district 
with a small school population and with walking 
distances to a central school in excess of desir- 
able maximum distances but unavoidable on ac- 
count of city configuration and natural and 
artificial barriers. 

5. Size of site. 

Two factors which are indispensable in the 
computation of size of site are: 

a) Maximum school population for each type 
of school, and 

b) Playground area per child for each type of 
school. 

Even though the size of different school build- 
ings of the same type may differ on account of 
local conditions, the population of a school in 
one district exceeding the adopted desirable 
maximum while the population of a school in 
another district falling below the adopted desir- 
able minimum, it is nevertheless a good policy 
to provide playgrounds for each type of school 
building on the basis of the adopted desirable 
maximum for each type. 

While many state regulations limit the mini- 
mum size of playground space for new elemen- 
tary schools to 50 square feet per child, exclu- 
sive of space oeeupied by the building, it has 
been conclusively demonstrated that this area 
is entirely too small for children to play upon 
when engaged in group activities. 

Ample provision should be made to care for 
future additions to the building and still have 
adequate playground space. 

It is often stated that “one city block” should 
be provided for a school building. “One block” 
means nothing definite, as a block in some cities 
has less than 2 acres of land in it while in other 
cities a block often comprises 5 acres or more. 

The shape of the site should conform to prac- 
tical plavground activities. A long, narrow site, 
while adequate in area, migh be totally inade- 
quate for a baseball diamond or a_ basketball 
court. 





Kind of school 
Elementary schools (kindergarten and first 
six grades) 
Junior high 
grades) 
Senior high schools (10th, 11th and 12th 
grades) 


schools (7th, Sth and 9th 


N. E. A. Report 
4 mile to 3 mile 
134 miles to 14 miles ] 


14 miles to 2 


Strayer-Engelhardt and 
Spalding 

$ mile tol mile 
mile to 14 miles 
miles 


miles 14 miles to 2 





The close interior relation of the size of build- 
ings and walking distances is well illustrated by 
the following: A given school district or school 
area of a district is so densely populated that the 
erection of two or more school buildings is 
necessary, each housing a much larger number 
of pupils than the desired maximum, and in close 
proximity to each other, thus practically elim- 
inating the factor of walking distances. 

In another school district or the school area 
of a district, the sparsity of school population 
compels the erection of school buildings housing 
rauch smaller numbers of pupils than the estab- 
lished or desired minimum number, and still so 
far apart as to impose excess walking distances 
upon the pupils who attend each school. 

Then again, there are school districts or school 
areas of districts that are so isolated by natural 
barriers, such as railroads, rivers, ravines, and 
industrial centers, as not to warrant the erection 
of a school building in the district at all. In 
such eases the children must be either transport- 
ed to the nearest school, or required to walk ex- 
cessive distances, this being the penalty attached 
to residence in such districts. The problem is 
sometimes met by erecting a portable schoolroom 
in the district for the kindergarten children and 
requiring the older children to walk to the near- 
est permanent grade building. 

Consideration should be given the various 
methods for locating new school sites with re- 
spect to established walking distances as de- 
termined by: (a) The circle; (b) the square; 
(c) airgraphs; (d) other known procedures. 


(To Be Continued) 
WIVES OF TEACHERS IN THE PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
Lawrence G. Thomas 
Should unprofessional wives of professional 
teachers ever be presidents of a parent-teacher 
association? I believe an unusual and unique 
solution to the major problems facing the organ- 
ization is offered by this question. These prob- 
lems chiefly concern the arousing of greater in- 
terest among the parents and teachers, and the 
direction of the work of the organization toward 
more fruitful fields. Even the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the parent-teacher association ad- 
mit the insistent presence of these problems; the 
value of unprofessional wives of professional 
teachers as presidents of the association is not 
only decidedly worthy of consideration, but is a 
new angle in solving these problems. 
The Problem of Attendance 
One of the major problems of the parent- 
teacher association is that of attendance. At my 
high school of 1,300 students, the average attend- 
ance was approximately twenty-five parents, and 
at one time when fifty parents turned out, the 
local newspaper ran a column editorial on the 
unusual interest parents were showing in the 
schools. Lack of attendance means lack of in- 
terest and incentives, caused chiefly by the dis- 
organized groupings of a set of well-meaning 
officers toward the significance of education to 
their children. I sat through one meeting at 
which the city superintendent spoke. The women 
listened with flattering attention and intelligent 
expressions on their faces, and at the conclusion 
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of his talk, they even asked him a number of 
pointed and instructive questions. However, 
after he had left, a sense of helplessness seemed 
to fall upon the group. The association president, 
chosen from the ranks of the mothers, because 
the teachers feared that the aim of the organi- 
zation would be defeated if the parents did not 
assume most of the responsibility, looked be- 
seechingly at the two teachers present and then 
formally adjourned the meeting. Undoubtedly, 
the president’s direction of the committee work 
before the next meeting was guided by a meager 
comprehension of the advice and plans of the 
superintendent. However, in one instance the 
principal assumed an unobtrusive dictatorship 
over the officers of the organization, and some 
valuable results were secured. But his work did 
not solve the problem; the solution must be 
found in the group itself if it is to carry on 
after his guiding dominance is taken away, 


The President of the Association 


Here is where I should like to introduce the 
unprofessional wife of a professional school 
teacher as a nominee for president of the parent- 
teacher association. It is probably true that it 
would be inadvisable for a regular teacher to be 
president, but it is also deplorable that willing 
but uncomprehending women (no free male par- 
ent in my home city has ever been known to 
voluntarily attend a parent-teacher association 
meeting) should be left to struggle with problems 
that they obviously fail to solve satisfactorily. 
The wife of a teacher thoroughly holds the par- 
ents’ viewpoint, but she also has mastered the 
fundamental points in the development and aims 
of the schools in some degree through these dur- 
ing-the-dish-washing talks, and the like, with her 
husband. Such a leader should not only be able 
to sympathize with the sincere efforts of the 
parents, but also make to them effective through 
an understanding guidance. Furthermore, the 
problem of creating a real desire among the 
teachers to attend meetings and heartily work 
for the parent-teacher association should be 
solved by a president who would understand 
their attitude also. One of the objections to this 
type of president is that the wife of the teacher 
fears unfavorable criticism from the other par- 
ents because of her indirect connection with the 
schools. But, if these same parents would con- 
sider the double understanding toward both 
teacher and parent of such a president, I believe 


they would appreciate the untapped value of such 
a rare combination. 
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Suggestions to Amateur Speech Makers 


There is a current belief among the laity that 
any schoolman should be able to make a credit- 
able speech at the drop of a hat. Unfortunately, 
it does not follow that even though one has in- 
structed children or presided over faculty meet- 
ings for a score of years, he can deliver a good 
commencement address or move a group of Ro- 
tarians to wild cheers. One may walk a mile to 
his office every day for twenty years, and im- 
prove not a whit in his ability to do the pole 
vault. 

“We brought one of the best superintendents 
in the country to our little city, but he disap- 
points us every time he makes a public appear- 
ance,” complained a thoughtful school-board 
member the other day. “Why must a man I know 
to be mentally of 16-inch big gun caliber, make 
an impression before the taxpayers like a dis- 
couraged firecracker ?” 

A not inconsiderable part of the professional 
work of a school administrator consists in 
making effective contacts with his public; and 
one of the most significant of all these public 
contacts is made from the rostrum. The school 
administrator—and frequently also the school- 
board member—-must represent the cause of 
public-school education before the public with 
dignity and effectiveness. He must convert his 
public to new proposals, explain new procedures 
in the schools, and on oceasion confute misstate- 
ments and work for the expansion of good will. 
Whether in student assemblies, in gatherings of 
parents, or in educational meetings, the ability 
to make a good speech is a professional and per- 
sonal asset of the highest order. 

There are, however, other and more general 
audiences before which the schoolman appears 
too infrequently. The active and worthy appear- 
ance of the school administrator before typical 
American audiences brings to him an enrichment 
of life which is one of the highest rewards his 
strenuous calling can afford him. 

“There is no other accomplishment which a 
man can have which will so quickly make for him 
a career and secure recognition, as the ability to 
speak acceptably,” said the late Chauncey M. 
Depew, railroad president, and United States 
Senator. He knew that his own lasting place in 
the memory of the American publie would rest, 
not upon his numerous other achievements, but 
upon his ability to “speak acceptably.” 

The Influence of Public Speaking 

The roar of the modern printing press has 
drowned out in part the voice of the old-style 
orator. But the public demand for the intellec- 
tual and emotional stimulation afforded by hu- 
man speech has nowise abated. One quarter of 
the American people have a fourth-grade educa- 
tion or less, and have little ability or taste for 
reading, while the most intellectual of men are 
not immune to the emotional appeal made by the 
effective speaker. Modern business, and political, 
educational, civic, and social affairs are run 
largely by organized groups; and three times in 
four the man who has the most influence in 
gatherings at dinner or banquet, in conference, 
school-board meetings, or convention—wherever 
men gather to work, plan, or play—is the man 
who can speak clearly and forcefully before a 
group of his fellows. People the world over prefer 
the leader who can express himself in the man- 
ner of a leader. The test of the speaking voice is 
as old as the human race; it is the most universal 
means of reaching the intelligence and heart of 
human beings. 

“T’m not cut out for a speaker,” many say. “I 
neglected public speaking when I went to school, 
and have not time to learn now.” There is no 
reason whatever for even the most quiet or timid 
to think themselves total losses insofar as public 
speaking goes, Occasionally a man with an acute 
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Editor’s Note: Every school-board member is occasion- 
ally asked to make a public address; certainly no super- 
intendent or principal can escape this duty. While the 
professional schoolman is almost invariably and inevitably 
a fair speaker, the school-board member, unless’ he is a 
lawyer, usually has little or no occasion to address a public 
gathering. Membership on the school board is, therefore, 
sometimes embarrassing because it inevitably brings de- 
mands for addresses on school and other topics. 

The present paper has been written with a keen under- 
standing of the situation in which the school-board member 
and the professional schoolman find themselves. It is full 
of practical helps that should be welcomed by every reader 
of the JOURNAL. The author is himself an experienced 
schoolman who, in the regular course of his professional 
duties, has had many oportunities of observing school offi- 
cials and school-board members as public speakers. 
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inferiority complex will never assay speech- 
making at all. This extreme attitude is foolish, 
and sometimes disastrous, especially for men who 
must deal with the public. Any normal man can 
learn to speak acceptably; and it is quite often 
true, that by a peculiar form of compensation, 
the most quiet, reserved, and timid of men who 
set their minds to the task, do blossom forth 
quite amazingly as public speakers. 

What to Talk About 

The first question likely to occur to the be- 
ginning speaker is, What shall I talk about? 
There are several special types of short speeches, 
discussed later, which have more or less stand- 
ardized content appropriate to special occasions. 
For general occasions, usually the people who 
invite you to speak will accord you considerable 
liberty in your choice of subject. One well-known 
speaker was accustomed to submit a list of pro- 
posed topics to the invitation committee, but he 
always added: “Assign me any one you wish; 
you will get the same speech anyway.” Select a 
subject in which you have had experience or 
training, or which is of particular interest to 
you. In this way you may afford background, 
tone, and conviction to your whole speech. 

The good speaker finds material in every ex- 
perience of life. In notebooks and files, or in an 
exceptionally retentive memory, he stores away 
the gleanings from library, pulpit, or Pullman 
smoker; no exceptionally effective bon mot or bit 
of information escapes him. He does not hesitate 
to call on others to assist in assembling material 
for a forthcoming effort of his own. Often an in- 
dustrious secretary, speaking through his mas- 
ter’s voice, influences the thinking of hundreds. 

Organize your speech around a very definite 
and simple outline. A cannon ball may sink a 
battleship, but a load of grapeshot will only 
scratch the paint. The organization of your 
speech may be very brief; an educator, for in- 
stance, might say: “I shall discuss three aspects 
of teaching; drills, frills, and thrills.” 

Interlard your speech freely with illustrations, 
anecdotes, happy phrases, or striking turns of 
thought. Many notable speakers have earned 
most of their reputations by the use of such ma- 
terials. The point of an illustration, however, 
penetrates deepest when it is aimed at the main 
thought at hand. 

Use short sentences and simple language. The 
attention of an audience is precarious; a single 
involved sentence may break the slender thread 
of attention. A listener cannot turn back the 
page for the spoken word. It must be “caught on 
the wing,” or it is lost forever. 

There are a number of rhetorical and other 
devices which will enliven your discourse. For 
example, you may construct a unique or ques- 
tionable argument, and then demolish your 
house of cards. Or you may give both sides of a 
controversial question, and carry along a sort of 
one-man debate. Psychological studies show that 
the beginning and the end of a speech are by 
far the most impressive and effective parts. 
Hence some salient feature of the speech, or an 
effort to secure the sympathy of the audience, 
should be released at the very beginning. To 
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emphasize a point, comment on it, raise your 
voice, gesture, or repeat it two or three times at 
intervals, 

Speaking on Special Occasions 

“What shall I say on special occasions?” is a 
troublesome question for a beginning speaker. 
Most speeches are of a special type; there are 
certain conventional things to say, which are 
more or less expected by the audience. 

One of the least clearly defined of special type 
speeches is the informal talk; the “just a few 
words” so often called for on the spur of the mo- 
ment in board meetings, club gatherings, at din- 
ners, and on a variety of other occasions. Con- 
trary to the usual protestations of the speaker, 
such talks are rarely a complete surprise. They 
are not hard to foresee, and the wise man always 
has something in reserve to say when called upon. 
A bit of club history or tradition; a proposal for 
some constructive action; or an inspirational or 
amusing story—all are appropriate. A nucleus 
of prepared material generally accounts for most 
so-called “inspirations of the moment.” A speaker 
must always do more than mumble an excuse for 
lack of preparation if an organization is to give 
him many future calls. Very careful preparation 
should precede any definite proposals to a school 
board. 

The primary purpose of a speech of introduc- 
tion is to give your man the best possible send- 
off with his audience. The finest possible courtesy 
should be employed ; stage manners in this, as in 
any other type of speech, should be nearly per- 
fect. If a man is not particularly well known by 
the audience, a brief review of his work, or his 
most interesting achievements may be made. 
Often the introducer has some personal knowl- 
edge of the main speaker, which has a bearing on 
the oceasion or on the forthcoming address. A 
deserved compliment or tribute is in order; a 
word to put your man at ease is helpful. The 
speech of introduction has fortunately grown 
much shorter and more sensible in recent years. 
The more prominent the man introduced, the 
simpler oftentimes the introduction becomes. 
For instance, what could be added to advantage 
to the simple presentation: “The President of 
the United States?’ When good fellows get to- 
gether, there is usually all-around appreciation 
ot this type of presentation of Mr. Blank: “It 
has been said that brevity is the soul of wit. J 
will furnish the brevity, and Mr. Blank will fur- 
nish the wit.” 

It is a genuine compliment to a speaker to be 
called upon to make an address of welcome. Such 
an address generally includes first, a statement 
of appreciation of the activities and ideals of the 
visiting organization or group; second, what the 
city or local group offers for the entertainment, 
convenience, or profit of the visitors; third, a 
happy note of anticipation concerning the pleas- 
ant sojourn of the visitors; and fourth, a few 
sincere words of welcome. 

The response to an address of welcome is gen- 
erally brief. The speaker may take the senti- 
ments expressed in the address of welcome as his 
cue. There are thanks for the welcome, a compli- 
ment to the hosts or to their city or locality, and 
some happy reference to anticipated contacts or 
experiences during the visit. 

Inspirational vs. “Ginger” Talks 

The inspirational talk, sometimes undertaken 
with employees, coworkers, or others, is best 
done by an accepted leader, or by someone with 
experience in this particular type of work. 
“Ginger,” of the semiartificial sort, stimulates 
for the moment only. Don’t ridicule the sophis- 
ticated or skeptical; they are often your best 
men. You will win them only if honesty shines 
through and through your speech. Specific, be- 
lievable facts are the best foundations upon 
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which to build. A good story of achievement un- 
der adverse conditions, followed by a personal 
appeal, usually has a certain effectiveness. Sev- 
eral short talks from the audience will help pyra- 
mid your total effect. As the effect of the inspira- 
tional speech is largely emotional and hence 
transitory, it is well to secure as many imme- 
diate committals to higher efforts or ideals as 
possible from your audience, 

A good nominating speech not infrequently 
secures the margin of votes which means an elec- 
tion for the nominee. Typically, most of the 
audience is perfectly willing to be led in some 
degree. As in battle, the first show of arms 
heartens or depresses one’s followers. In a nom- 
inating speech, two main themes are generally 
developed ; first, the requirements of the office to 
be filled; and second, the abilities of the nomi- 
nee. There is no time in a nominating speech for 
apology, or defense of your man. Nor should you 
attack other candidates; boost your own, but use 
no invidious comparisons, which may be embar- 
rassing later. 

A speech of presentation should emphasize an 
appreciation of services rendered, Sincerity and 
respect, even among rough-and-ready men, 
should temporarily at least, characterize the 
whole speech. The affair will probably be a treas- 
ured memory to the recipient of the gift. A ref- 
erence to experiences in Common in your labors 
or hard-fought battles, is appropriate and effee- 
tive. 

The reply to-a speech of presentation is gener- 
ally brief. A flowery response is rarely expected. 
The recipient of the gift may recall significant 
incidents in the course of his associations with 
his admirers; there may be a touch of humor, if 
appropriate; or some genuine straight-out senti- 
ment. A choked voice is conceivably excusable; 
but if one is to burst into tears, figuratively 
speaking, some words of thanks for the offering 
and a recognition of its meaning should not be 
totally forgotten. Nearly always the recipient 
should gratify the human desire of the audience 
for the last dramatic touch, the display of the un- 
covered gift. 


Committee Reports and Announcements 

Committee reports are often best delivered in 
manuscript. In general, they are impersonal and 
dignified in tone. The reports should be concise, 
and free from any traces of ambiguity. Since 
vigorous attacks may be made against such re- 
ports after presentation, as few openings as pos- 
sible should be given prospective opponents. 

The making of announcements, a common and 
apparently simple duty to perform, is often 
poorly done. Generally you will care to note the 
event, time, place, cost, and people who are in- 
volved. Announcements should be made slowly, 
and the salient points of important announce- 
ments repeated. Speak to the back row of your 
audience. In schoolwork, use the bulletin board 
and mimeograph or typewriter whenever possible, 
rather than oral announcements. 

In the memorial address, there is usually a re- 
counting of the good deeds of the subject of the 
address; of sacrifices he has made, and of the 
ideals toward which his activities seemed to be 
directed. Too much extravagance is to be avoid- 
ed, but it is no time to damn with faint praise. 
The popular attitude toward the memorial ad- 
dress was amusingly expressed in a recent letter 
to a congressman by one of his rural constitu- 
ents: “Please send me some more Congressional 
Records containing memorial addresses about 
dead congressmen. There is nothing I like to 
read better.” 

In the eulogy, we are inclined to tell more 
about what a man was than about what he did. 
His behavior in the deeper experiences of life is 
of much human interest to us all, as evidenced 
by the popular interest shown today in biograph- 
ical best sellers. Relate specific instances of gen- 
uine goodness of heart, and incidents which 
show men to be better than they seem to be. 
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The debate has the potential human interest 
of any sort of contest. It is often used by lec- 
turers, politicians, or others to heighten interest 
in their material. Such individuals join forces 
with others of their kind, representing different 
viewpoints, and consequently both have larger 
audiences and greater interest. Any good high 
school or city librarian will afford abundant ma- 
terial and references to the prospective debater. 

Unless he is a coach, the schoolman has the 
interest only of a layman or of an administrator 
in high-school debates. As an administrator, he 
can be of service in allaying the unsportsman- 
like attitudes prevailing during the heat of 
forensic battle, and in providing adequate coach- 
ing service for the debaters. He can also be 
of genuine service by suggesting constructive 
changes in the material and delivery of his 
speakers; his impressions of a debate will be 
very similar to those of the actual judges. 

Speaking at Student Assemblies 

While the schoolman is no longer the perma- 
nent stage fixture he once was in student assem- 
blies and in chapel, he is still called upon occa- 
sionally to give chapel talks, to make announce- 
ments, and otherwise to address the student 
body. There are difficulties and dangers, as well 
as opportunities, in appearance before students. 
Highly abstracted ethical preachments, un- 
planned and rambling remarks, unimportant an- 
nouncements, and solemn warnings and threats 
addressed to the entire student body as a result 
of the misdemeanor of a few, all cause the intelli- 
gent listener to wonder constantly at the im- 
mense good nature and resiliency displayed by 
docile youth. There is good sense behind the 
succinct commentary of most students: “We like 
our own programs better.” 

The best student assemblies nowadays feature 
interesting phases of the classroom, shop, labo- 
ratory, or campus activities of the school. A one- 
man show, presented in the form of a speech, 
must be extraordinary good to compete favor- 
ably with well-planned student programs. But 
there are occasional opportunities, usually re- 
quiring much thinking and planning, for a prin- 
cipal or superintendent to unify and inspire his 
big family, and promote morale and favorable 
student attitudes toward school activities. On 
such occasions, talks must be sympathetic, sin- 
cere, and brief. High-school boys and girls, while 
often respectfully noncommittal, are surprisingly 
quick in both perception and feeling. 

The after-dinner speech was once likened by a 
famous toastmaster to matrimony and the 
weather. It is, he said, an experience common to 
most people, seems rather necessary in the exist- 
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ing order of things and while a fruitful source 
of enjoyment, is often accompanied by monotony 
and extreme boresomeness. The latter fault, the 
theme of innumerable comic strips, is generally 
to be laid at the door of human sleeping potions 
to whom Brander Matthew’s beautitude should 
be preached unceasingly: “Blessed is the man 
who has nothing to say, and cannot be persuaded 
to say it.” 
Dinner Talks Must be Happy 

It is the toastmaster who strikes the dominant 
key of the evening, and who keeps the tone true. 
The whole oceasion should be permeated with 
ease, mellowness, and enjoyment. The toastmas- 
ter must be adroit, tactful, and brief. A central 
theme for the evening is usually selected, 
and a few well-planned quips noted and held in 
reserve. However casual the proceedings appear, 
not much which really adds to the occasion is 
unplanned. 

A sort of formula often used by Chauncey M. 
Depew may suggest some of the material for an 
after-dinner speech. Begin with a few words of 
greeting, with perhaps some happy reference to 
the nature of the occasion. There may be con- 
gratulations, or some other similar bid for the 
good will of your audience. Since most of us like 
plenty of plums in our puddings, you may 
intersperse your remarks with anecdotes, and 
perhaps longer stories, if you do them well. 
If quotations or similar stock material is em- 
ployed, be sure your material is fresh, with 
more than a conventional meaning. Playful 
or stirring reminiscences, contrasts of “then 
and now,” problems solved or awaiting solution, 
may be presented and discussed. Good-natured 
sallies at others are often the order of the eve- 
ning; but if you put your victim into a predica- 
ment which is too sorry, try to turn the dispar- 
agement into a compliment or ultimate triumph 
for him. Conclude with a word for the future, a 
prophecy, a bit of verse, a good story, or a closing 
word of good cheer. And close while your audi- 
ence still wishes you to go on. 

The formal address is the piece de resistance 
of all public speaking. There is reputation and 
demand for almost anyone who can make a good 
address, or deliver a noteworthy lecture. In the 
preparation of an address, many technical, 
artistic, and other considerations will necessi- 
tate long continued and thoughtful work. A 
study of famous productions like the lecture 
“Acres of Diamonds,” or Elbert Hubbard’s “Mes- 
sage to Garcia,” which have been delivered to 
hundreds of thousands of people, will give sug- 
gestions as to form. Most schoolmen, of course, 
like to speak along the line of their chief in- 
terest, which is education. Care must be taken 
nowadays to keep abreast of the times, as the 
younger generation of schoolmen who boast 
graduate training, have their heads filled with 
multiple correlations and probable errors, and 
are extremely impatient with mere opinion 
which is not backed by some tangible data. Even 
grade teachers are beginning to yawn in the face 
of the mere juggler of words and theories. 


How to Prepare for a Speech 

Having concluded the preparation for a speech, 
in what form shall notes be prepared for use in 
actual delivery of the material? A few speakers 
of long experience follow the technique of the 
colored minister: “I just opens my mouth, and 
waits for the Lord to fill it.”” Most speakérs, how- 
ever, would do better to afford a more reliable 
channel for celestial assistance by providing 
themselves with some three by four cards. While 
there are endless methods of holding one’s ma- 
terial in mind, about the best way is to write out 
the speech in its final form, then go over the 
manuscript until it is thoroughly familiar. Make 
notes at all crucial points, on cards of convenient 
size or on a single card. Kehearse your speech 
from beginning to end. If you have an exception- 
ally good memory, memorize your speech; most 
of us, however, must utilize easier methods. 
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Shall a manuscript ever be used before an 
audience? Sometimes, and by some speakers. One 
may approve the use of manuscripts for weighty 
official utterances, and for the presentation of 
technical, sciéntific, educational, and similar 
material before learned assemblages, but the 
practice of organizing one’s material for an 
article in a technical journal and then expect- 
ing an audience to enjoy it when delivered by an 
amateur oral reader, is simply hopeless. A speech 
read to a popular audience has about the same 
emotional appeal as an article from an encyclo- 
pedia. 

For the presentation of reports, results of re- 
search studies, figures on the growth of business, 
and certain kinds of lectures, the use of visual 
materials such as exhibits, charts, and graphs 
affords added effectiveness to your discourse, and 
blessed relief from the monotony of continuous 
speech. Any large stationery or educational sup- 
ply house ean furnish you with a variety of ma- 
terial available for lecturers and speechmakers. 

Making the Speech Effective 

The preparation of the speech having been 
completed, the more interesting and dramatic 
task remains of actually delivering it. Insofar as 
you have anything to do with it, make the con- 
ditions as favorable as possible for yourself and 
for your audience during the speech. Check up 
on the conditions of lighting and heating. See 
that your audience is comfortable. Give your 
listeners an opportunity to stand or change posi- 
tion whenever they have been seated for a long 
time. So far as possible, eliminate distractions, 
such as that of people moving about, or of noises 
coming through open doors or windows. 

If your audience is widely dispersed over a 
large room, move them whenever practicable, 
more closely around you. Your artillery will be 
more effective on massed formations. 

A speaker is the cynosure of all eyes. Manner- 
isms and lack of neatness are instantly detected. 
There is a peculiar fascination to an audience 
about a missing button, or a smudge on one’s 
chin. The habit of swaying, clinging to the fur- 
niture, breathing noisily, twiddling with the 
watehchain, making wooden gestures, and per- 
forming absurd anties, are of almost morbid in- 
terest at times; what is being said is relegated 
entirely to the background of attention. 

The great speaker, like the great writer, is the 
one most able to erystallize the vague and half- 
formed beliefs and thoughts of his audience into 
clear, definite, and satisfying form. Emotion, 
however, is far stronger in the human race than 
thought; and it is feeling, rather than thought, 
which awakens the enthusiastic response of an 
audience. Hence a popular speaker deliberately 
sets himself to attain certain emotional effects 
or attitudes in his audience. At the very begin- 
ning of a speech, which is the most impressive 
part of it, he assumes the manner of one who is 
striving to make a friend. The winning smile, 
the agreeable manner, the friendly sympathy 
with the viewpoint of his audience, he finds 
effective the world over. It is not difficult to feel 
friendly toward an audience. They have shown 
friendliness toward you, by submitting them- 
selves, their time, and attention to you. Nowhere 
else in the busy streets and offices could you com- 
mand so much interest and attention. Your ap- 
preciation of this makes possible a fairly easy 
mastery of your audience; your friendly and en- 
thusiastic manner begets a like attitude toward 
you among your more susceptible listeners; and 
like yeast in dough, the leaven spreads. 


To Overcome Stage Fright 

A common concern of young speakers is nerv- 
ousness or stage fright, which is not unknown 
even among our best speakers. Cicero a long time 
ago said: “All public speaking of merit is char- 
acterized by nervousness.” Lloyd George makes 
a frank confession concerning one of his early 
speeches: “Literally, not figuratively, my tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth, and at first, ] 
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could hardly get out a word.” The behavior of 
many notables, including some famous pugilists, 
movie actors, and others, on their initial appear- 
ance before the microphone, not infrequently 
suggests the behavior of an elephant in the pres- 
ence of a mouse. 

Fortunately, if the nervous speaker can main- 
tain a semblance of courage until he has gotten 
well started, his stage fright usually passes 
quickly away, and his experience becomes that 
of a famous statesman who confessed: “Two 
minutes before I begin, I would rather be 
whipped than start; but two minutes before I 
finish, I would rather be shot than stop.” Psy- 
chologically, probably a little nervousness is to be 
welcomed; nature is simply fluttering a signal 
for bodily reserves, and adrenalin is soon pouring 
into the blood stream. Thereupon, in the words 
of James, our fit of fear is replaced by a courage- 
fit. 

Must a speaker himself actually feel an emo- 
tion in order to induce it in others? Plenty of 
evidence is now available to disprove the common 
belief that he should. The only particular emo- 
tional assets of value to a speaker are enthusiasm 
and quiet zestfulness. 

A goodly number of the traditions dear to the 
heart of teachers of public speaking a generation 
ago have now gone by the board. Many beliefs 
concerning the value of dieting, the use of stim- 
ulants, and so on, belong in the same category 
as belief in the efficacy of putting a rabbit’s foot 
in the vest pocket. Similarly, the teaching of a 
regular system of gesturing, with a convention- 
slized meaning for each gesture understood only 
by the initiated, is no longer done. It is not the 
use of a “universal language which no one un- 
derstands,” but the use of the sign language un- 
derstood throughout the ages by all men that has 
most value in gesturing. There is no set form of 
gesture; it should be as natural as a kiss. The 
upward glance, the shake of the head, the as- 
sumption of an attitude, the bold sweep of the 
arm, the thump of a fist, the stamp of a foot, 
may often express more than words, and may be 
used at any appropriate time to drive home a 
point or heighten a climax. Appropriate facial 
expression is often quite effective as an accom- 
paniment to the spoken word. A wry face, the 
lift of a lid, a blank look, or a smile, are remark- 
ably effective at times. 

Voice Control Most Important 
While naturalness in gesture, posture, and 


voice is to be stressed, often we must be taught, 
or teach ourselves, to be natural. A good teacher 
of expression can usually help us materially. 
There are, for instance, many faults in even a 
simple matter like gesturing, such as constant 
hammering, pointing, fidgeting, or meaningless 
swaying up and down of arms, suggestive of the 
village pump, which “up and down its arm doth 
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sway, and spouts, and spouts, and spouts away.” 

The proper use of the voice is a most im- 
portant matter for any speaker. The biggest of 
men may be quite undone by a mosquito voice. 
Breath control, enunciation, and other mechan- 
ics of voice can be improved best by the direct 
personal instruction of a competent teacher, 
along with plenty of practice. One will learn to 
practice deep breathing, to speak with relaxed 
throat muscles, to open his mouth and speak 
from his diaphragm, and to carve out each word 
distinctly and deliberately, stressing his con- 
sonants. If he lacks such instruction, as most 
speakers do, he may himself at least learn by 
trial and error to pitch his voice so that those 
in the back of the room can hear him clearly, 
and to speak with vivacity and occasional change 
of pace. A change of tone, or of pitch, or simply 
a moment’s pause during a speech, are excellent 
devices for bringing back wandering attention, 
which is always present in the best of audiences. 
Consider the pulpit orator, who plays all notes 
from those of the tinkling brook to the roll of 
thunder; it is all for a purpose. A deep breath 
oceasionally will help one make a desirable ad- 
justment in voice or delivery, Spurgeon said: 
“The next best thing to the grace of God for a 
preacher is oxygen.” 

It has been said of Wendell Phillips, that the 
keynote of his oratory lay essentially in the con- 
versational tone of voice he used; it was as if he 
repeated in a little louder voice what he had just 
been saying to some familiar friend at his elbow, 
who would answer him in a moment. A conver- 
sational, businesslike way of speaking, without 
display or extravagance, carries a message 
straight to one’s hearers. One secret of the pop- 
ularity of impromptu speaking is that it is usu- 
ally fresh, warm, and vital; it is straight from 
the heart, and not from cold storage. 

It is necessary to learn the trick of speaking 
to an entire audience. Many good speakers have 
formed the habit of directing their remarks in a 
sort of circuit from left to right, front to back, 
and all around. At least one must avoid the habit 
of directing his remark to the first two or three 
rows of his audience. 


Stopping When Through 

Perhaps every speaker has at some time 
wondered what he would do when faced by the 
tragi-comic situation of utterly forgetting his 
speech. If adequate preparation has been made, 
and notes taken as suggested, this danger is ex- 
eéedingly remote; about the worst that could 
happen would be a momentary pause in delivery, 
or the use of a few meaningless sentences, which 
is not an uncommon thing in any case. Daniel 
Webster more than once forgot the text of his 
manuscript, and in his own charming words 
“floundered ahead, with few words, much noise 
and no ideas.” The main thing is to keep on 
talking, while waiting for one’s truant thoughts 
to return. This impromptu emergency material 
is not always the worst part of some speeches, 
at that. At any rate, this device will render un- 
necessary the desperate expedient of one amateur 
speaker. He instructed some of his friends in the 
audience to applaud vigorously if he should for- 
get his speech. Thus he would be given time to 
restring his scattered jewels of thought. 

It requires true art to bring a speech properly 
to a close. With a bit of rising tempo, build rap- 
idly to your climax. The conclusion should wing 
straight to the end. Close with a fresh or striking 
quotation or verse, a sure-fire story, a telling ap- 
plication, or a terse summary of your presenta- 
tion. 

Don’t prolong your speech when you feel the 
closing time is at hand. Satiation follows satura- 
tion; you cannot reach a climax when everyone 
is tired. Remember the classic reminder: the 
history of the creation of the world, as presented 
in Genesis, can be told in twenty minutes. When- 
ever you sense a perfectly gorgeous opportunity 
to close, follow the impulse. 
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ON EMPTINESS 

The history of Mary Gard has never been writ- 
ten. Indeed the historian who likes to view only 
the colored spots of earthly happenings would 
find very little to write about. She was a school 
teacher fifteen years ago and she is one still. 
She never wrote a sensational book or developed 
a new or a startling method for the masters of 
technique to wonder at. For the most part Mary 
Gard has been doing industriously what she has 
been directed to do. 

It is not that she lacks initiative and poise, for 
the rate sheets in the superintendent’s vault com- 
mend her heartily in those particulars. And yet 
her initiative has rarely taken a more romantic 
turn than to suggest guard rails around the 
radiators or a better type of recitation chairs for 
the primary department. 

Every superintendent will recognize Mary 
Gard, for the likes of her is to be found wherever 
there are schools and teachers to work in them. 
Her conversation is pleasant and intelligent, and 
there is about her a certain wholesomeness which 
attracts friends. Fifteen years of clean living 
and clean thinking have brought her a dignity 
which is almost beauty. Yet it is not the beauty 
of sparkling youth or bubbling spirit; rather 
the sober looks of one who has arrived at the 
day after tomorrow when earth and sky have 
been touched with gray. 

The superintendent likes Mary Gard. He has 
come to depend upon her; to ask her advice on 
matters dealing with the behavior of other less 
mature teachers on the staff. Mary Gard ean 
remember the time when the high-school princi- 
pal came to tell‘ her about a private difficulty 
with a nagging wife who had become estranged 
from him. Perhaps Mary Gard magnified unduly 
the burst of confidence which made him pour 
out his troubled heart. She kept the secret relig- 
iously. 

Last Christmas the superintendent went to 
visit Mary Gard. It was in the evening of the 
last day of school. Her pupils had given a pro- 
gram. The room was now deserted and would 
have been dark had it not been for the candles 
flickering on the Christmas tree. 

At first he thought that she had gone home. 
But then he saw her sitting on a recitation bench 
in the front of the room close under the shadow 
of the tree. She was erying. 

The superintendent sat down beside her. There 
was something very touching in the solitary grief 
of the woman beside him. “Mary Gard,” he 
asked, “what are you crying about?” 

She confessed that she did not know. She gath- 
ered up the gifts which the children had put on 
the tree for her before they walked down the 
street to the village together. One of the presents 
T have spoken about was a doll. It was made of 
brown rags and was the handwork of 7-year- 
old Bessie Taintor who lives on the other side 
of the railroad tracks. The doll’s eyes were made 
of brown buttons almost the same shade as 
Bessie’s dark eyes. It was the one gift Mary Gard 
put on her bureau when she reached her room. 


THE STORY OF LILLY GLOSS 
A student of journalism once made notes on 
one of the dean’s famous lectures as follows: 
a) Dean says write only on onions. 
b) Mix nothing with onions when performing a. 
c) When you have done, quit writing of onions. 


At the end of the notes there was a thirty mark 
written with the heavy black of an editor’s 
pencil. I suspect that the dean had reference to 
more than onions when he laid down the rules. 
I find, for instance, that in telling the story of 
the teacher who shall adorn this tale, I must fol- 
low the outline religiously lest I be led into the 
pitfalls of romance or adventure which really 


have nothing to do with the history of a Cardinal 
School Pest. 
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Cardinal School Pests 


We called her Lilly Gloss. Her real name was 
Lillian Glauss, which looks better in print, but 
the young people who knew her took greater 
fancy to the nickname, and Lilly Gloss she was. 

I hadn’t remembered her very well for a cough 
had interrupted my schooling shortly before the 
close of the football season and I had not had 
much opportunity for the social life which that 
college boasted. I recall her as a young woman 
with hazel brown eyes, straight black hair that 
had a way of peeping out from under her hat 
like the points of a star. I am quite aware that I 
am not doing the subject justice. No words of 
mine could quite place the hint of mischief 
which hovered over her every action, the natural 
graciousness she could assume on occasions when 
it served her best, the fetching way she had of 
mixing l’s and w’s when she got excited. 

I knew her only casually, as I have said, for 
when I came back to school she was about to 
graduate and the next year she was gone. There 
was, however, a mild tradition, which she had 
left behind her, and I have been told that the 
archives of the committee on student welfare 
contained an entry or two in her behalf. Nothing 
bad, you understand, only a corroboration of the 
hint of mischief which I have alluded to before. 

It would be easy to wander afield at any point 
in this narrative, unless I stick closely to the 
advice of the dean of journalism who spoke to 
those who aspire to write on onions. This must 
be a story of Lilly Gloss and not a history of a 
cough; so I shall mention the cough only as a 
motivating circumstance which took me out of 
college in November the year following. I was 
advised to get into the outdoors so I sharpened 
up my carpenter tools and took a job with a con- 
tracting firm on a normal-training building in a 
county-seat town some hundred miles distant. 
That was where Lilly Gloss was teaching. 

I got there in a raging blizzard of an early 
winter. For three days work was halted complete- 
ly. On the afternoon of the second day I went to 
renew the casual acquaintance with Lilly Gloss. 

I stopped in the corridor outside her room for 
there were voices inside. For a half hour I 
wandered idly up and down the hall listening to 
the murmur from Lilly Gloss’ room. A marble 
statue of Hannibal, the Carthaginian, gazed 
with calm upon the raging elements outside and 
I gazed alternately upon Hannibal and upon the 
storm. 

The voices invaded the hall. “Yes,” Lilly Gloss 
was saying, “I was telling the principal just 
yesterday that there is good material in your 
boy, Henry. Of course you know how it is with 
little boys. They will get into mischief every 
now and then. If they didn’t they wouldn’t be 
normal.” 

She turned and caught sight of me. “Why, if 
it isn’t Rhoderigo,” she exclaimed. “Aren’t you 
lost? Meet Mrs. Hartwick. She has a boy going 
to school in my room.” 

The woman thus addressed was a sharp fea- 
tured, tired-looking person of forty-five. She 
eyed me an instant and decided to smile. “Well,” 
she said, turning to go. “Do the best you can by 
Henry. He’s worried me some.” 

Henry, it appeared, was quite a problem. Most 
of the hour was devoted to a discussion of dis- 
cipline. Henry was, she declared, a little imp and 
that she was going to knock his block off if he 
made her any further trouble. 


She told me about her principal; said she 
thought he was too meek to rule a system effec- 
tively; gave me cases in point to show how a 
certain English teacher dominated him entirely. 
We laughed gleefully together as Lilly gave the 
account of whimsical twist. She was a natural 
born entertainer. 

Later acquaintance did not bear out complete- 
ly her account of her principal, Mr. Klinger, I 
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got to know him quite well, for we lived at the 
hotel together. We got into the habit of wander- 
ing among the hills during an idle hour. Rather 
a dreamer, I found him, a lover of philosophical 
argument. It is such a calm, reflective man 
who may live in a community for years and 
remain a stranger to some of the superficial 
hustlers who inhabit it, And yet it is he and his 
like who furnish so much of the advance thought 
for the profession. I often wanted to get his per- 
sonal opinion of Lilly Gloss, but I hesitated to 
ask, 

Other opinion, however, could be heard with- 
out the asking. A young plasterer’s helper point- 
ed her out to me on the street in front of the 
restaurant one early spring evening. He asked 
me for her name and told me a story of a dance 
on Whiskey Creek where he said he had seen her. 
Whiskey Creek dances were not taboo in that 
town, but the better type of mothers would not 
let their daughters go there. 

I thought the event would lead to gossip but 
it did not. There was soon to be another happen- 
ing which brought Lilly Gloss into high relief. 
Some of the trustees of the local church gave a 
reception for the teachers on the lawn in front 
of the parsonage, in middle April. I had an in- 
vitation from the pastor, which was inspired, no 
doubt, by my friend, Mr. Klinger. Lilly Gloss 
was not there when I came. She did not come 
until after dark. She came with a young woman 
whom I did not know and with two young men 
whom I did. It struck me that Lilly Gloss and 
her friends were a bit too conspicuous in coming, 
a bit too much centered in themselves while they 
were there, and a bit too noisy in leaving. One 
of the young men made a remark as they were 
walking away. It was a slurring reference to the 
preacher and the old hens. It was heard by some 
who stood at the edge of the crowd and was 
repeated later. Lilly Gloss had laughed. 

I left town in May. For two weeks three of us 
had worked on the local district school plant, 
cutting openings for an alteration in the heating 
system. My last afternoon was spent in Lilly 
Gloss’ room, chiseling a four-inch hole in a stone 
wall for a return pipe. 

The children had gone. Lilly Gloss stood be- 
hind and watched me work for half an hour. 


“You have broad shoulders,” she told me. I 
swung the mallet a bit harder. “They said you 
were the strongest man on the freshman squad, 
Rhoderigo.” She still clung to the nickname 
which had attached itself to me in college. 

She turned to go. “Good-by,” I told her. “I’m 
leaving tomorrow.” I held out the chisel and she 
shook it with mock solemnity. 


I did not see her again for almost two years. 
Indirectly I heard of her through alumni notes 
of the college paper. She had been reelected but 
had resigned later to sign up in a bigger town 
fifty miles away. I shall call it Turner’s Center, 
which isn’t the name at all. 


It was not until a long time afterward that I 
learned the method of her getting the job in 
‘Turner’s Center. The superintendent was a 
recent innovation in school policy in that town. 
He had been elected to office by a group of 
younger men who knew him as a fighter and 
hoped that he would wield a pick axe on some of 
the ancient dogmas which had previously ruled 
the school system. By the time Lilly Gloss came 
there he had attacked the business in hand with 
all the explosive energy of dynamite and it was 
not yet certain whether he would blast himself 
to Kingdom Come in the operation. She visited 
him a week before the close of school, told him 
how she admired fearless men; how sincerely she 
wanted to be a help in the great battle he was 
waging. 

I hope that I have not forgotten to tell you 
that Lilly Gloss was clever. Superintendent 
Gloribody was so taken with her that she was 


(Concluded on Page 134) 
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A Scale for Rating Junior and Senior-High-School Cafeterias 


C. C. Grover, Assistant Director of Research, Oakland, Calif. 


In connection with a study of the junior- and 
senior-high-school cafeterias in the Oakland 
public schools, begun in the fall of 1928, an ob- 
jective measure of the efficiency of these cafe- 
terias was thought to be desirable. As nothing of 
this nature was available in printed form, it was 
decided to develop a rating scale. Fortunately 
the very excellent study by Dr. W. S. Ford of 
the University of Southern California was avail- 
able for reference and a number of good maga- 
zine articles, largely in the Scnoo. Boarp Jour- 
NAL, on the planning, equipping, and managing 
of school cafeterias were to be found. The seale, 
as finally constructed, is probably particularly 
adapted to local conditions, but it is thought that 
it may have some value in other localities and it 
is for this reason that it is submitted for pub- 
lication. 

The 1927 session of the California Legislature 
passed the following bill pertaining to cafeterias: 

1607e. “Boards of school trustees and city 
hoards of education shall have power and it shall 
be their duty to establish cafeterias in the schools 
under their jurisdiction whenever in their judg- 
ment it is desirable to do so. The cost of housing 
and equipping such cafeterias shall be a charge 
against the funds of the school district. The 
food served shall be sold to the patrons of the 
cafeteria at such a price as will pay the cost 
of operating and maintaining the cafeteria.” 

Thus in California a school cafeteria must pay 
its own way, and consequently it was not neces- 
sary to include this item in the scale. 

One of the first steps was the construction of 
1 sanitation seale, whieh was done with the 
assistanee of the school health department. One 
of the items in this seale provides for a physical 
examination of every employee who handles food. 
The director of health education recommended 
an examination every two or three months, and 
the plan finally adopted provides for an examina- 
tion of any eafeteria employee by the health de- 
partment of the Oakland publie schools whenever 
requested by the school principal, with the 
recommendation that such an examination of 
every employee who handles food or dishes be 
required at least. once per semester. 


The Sanitation Problem 

After the seale was set up, the cafeteria board, 
which is eharged with the responsibility of the 
management of the school cafeterias, decided that 
proper sanitation was not a matter which should 
he sealed and that all school cafeterias ought to 
be sanitary. They therefore accepted the seale as 
a minimum standard, and required all cafeterias 
to conform to it. 

The amount and kind of food served in a 
school eafeteria is also an important considera- 
tion. From a dietary standpoint, it would seem 
reasonable, if students are urged to eat in school 
cafeterias, that it should be possible for them 
cach day to secure a properly balanced meal, 
put up in attractive form, and served at a reason- 
able price, and further that the daily menus 
should be so varied, while meeting the above re- 
quirements, as to avoid monotony. 

In line with the above reasoning the director 
of home economies prepared two menus of a gen- 
eral type, suggesting that the smaller cafeterias 
ineet the requirements of either one of the pro- 
posed menus and that the larger cafeterias meet 
the requirements of both of them every day. She 
further recommended that variety be secured by 
changing the specifie dishes daily rather than by 
serving a larger number of foods every day. For 
example, she requested that no single dish, such 
as macaroni, beans, cake, or pie, should be served 
on two consecutive days. 

It is probably a sound position to take that, if 
cafeterias are to be maintained under school 
inanagement and parents encouraged to have 
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Editor’s Note: Is there an objective test for the effi- 
ciency of school cafeterias? The writer of this paper has 
prepared one which can be applied to any school cafeteria, 
large or small. 
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their children eat at these cafeterias, then as 
little compromise as possible should be made in 
the way of desirable foods. The problem of secur- 
ing a sufficient patronage to make the cafeteria 
pay its way would be met by advertising to pu- 
pils and parents on the basis of the attractive- 
ness, desirability, and healthfulness of the food 
rather than by attempting to meet the competi- 
tion of the small store and lunchroom. 

The cafeteria board accepted this recommen- 
dation, and the menus are therefore attached to 
the scale rather than made a part of it. 


Quantity and Quality of Foods 
Early in the survey it was discovered that 


there was considerable variation in the quantity 


of food in a serving, and that the price paid by 
the students for the same dish differed somewhat 
in the various schools. The cafeteria board 
thought this to be undesirable, holding the posi- 
tion that a student in one school cafeteria should 
obtain the same quantity and quality of food for 
a given expenditure of money as in any other 
school cafeteria. 

Consequently a table of standard portions and 
prices was set up and made applicable to all 
schools. It was assumed that the principal of the 
school would be responsible for the quality of the 
food purehased, and that no attempt need be 
made to set up standards here. Some of the ar- 
ticles listed in the table will need to be sold at 
a loss and some at a profit, but so long as the 
total balance is on the right side of the ledger 
this is satisfactory. When a given article of food 
ean no longer be served at the price indicated, 
it is recommended that the serving of this article 
be discontinued and some other food be substi- 
tuted for it, and not that its price be raised or 
the size of the helping be reduced. From time to 
time, 2s wholesale prices fluctuate, the indicated 
prices can be raised or lowered in all of the eafe- 
terias simultaneously and the table revised as 
often as is necessary. 

It will be noted then that the following condi- 
tions are assumed and that the seale proper does 
not take them into account: 

1. The cafeteria shall pay its own way. 

2. The sanitation standards shall be met in 
full. 

3. The menus in Table V shall be provided 
whenever a meal is served. 

4. The standard portions and prices set up in 
Table VIT shall be complied with. 


Service vs. Economy 

At the beginning of the study the assumption 
was made that a cafeteria is established to serve 
a considerable percentage of the pupils of a 
school and that its operation is justified only 
when this condition is met. It follows then as a 
corollary to this that the school program should 
be so planned that pupils are encouraged to eat 
in the school cafeteria and that they will have 
sufficient time to be served in a satisfactory man- 
ner. 

It would be unecomonical in space and cost to 
have the eafeteria large enough to serve all of 
the pupils of a school at one time, and conse- 
quently two or three lunch periods are usually 
necessary. If these lunch periods are too short, 
the service is hurried and unsatisfactory and im- 
proper eating habits are cultivated; if they are 
too long the pupils are encouraged to leave the 
school grounds and this often leads to unneces 
sary disciplinary problems. Experience has 
shown the so-called “closed lunch period” to be 
the most satisfactory solution of this problem 
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and Section J, “Arrangement of Schedule” at- 
tempts to measure this item. 

If it be assumed that a cafeteria is intended 
to serve all of the pupils of a school, a measure 
of its efficiency will then be the percentage of 
pupils in a school which it actually does serve. 
There are, however, two classes of students which 
a cafeteria cannot be expected to reach, namely, 
(1) those students who eat regularly at home, 
and (2) those students who bring lunches from 
home regularly and do not supplement them with 
purchases from the school cafeteria. 

Extending the Service 

The data on this point are asked for in Section 
II of the scale, headed “Percentage the Number 
of Pupils Who Eat in the School Cafeteria is of 
the Number Who Might Reasonably Be Expect- 
ed to Eat There.” It is planned that the informa- 
tion necessary for answering this question sha]l 
be obtained from the major groups and that the 
number of students who fall into the two classes 
described above shall be deducted from the total 
number of students enrolled in the school at the 
time the survey is made. It seems a reasonable 
assumption, if pupils do not eat at home and if 
they do not bring a lunch, that by properly plan- 
ning the schedule, by judicious advertising, and 
by making the cafeteria attractive, a large per- 
centage of these students could be induced to 
patronize the school cafeteria. 

Section III provides for a measure of the 
seating accommodations. There is, of course, a 
direct relationship between the seating capacity 
of the cafeteria and the schedule of lunch per- 
iods, but more than three lunch periods are not 
feasible administratively, and, if those desiring 
to eat in the cafeteria cannot be served in three 
periods, more space must be provided. 

Another method by which the efficiency of a 
cafeteria may be measured is the rate at which 
students are served oversthe steam tables. It is 
intended that this information be obtained by 
counting the students as they pass the cash regis- 
ter. The count should be made only at the time 
of maximum service and an average of several 
countings should be taken. 

The distribution of the receipts of a cafeteria 
is a measure of the efficiency of its management. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
maintains a cafeteria for its employees in its 
office building. In this cafeteria 20 per cent of 
the total receipts are expended for salaries. 
While this situation is not exactly comparable 
with that which obtains in a school cafeteria, it 
gives some idea of what might be expected. 

The Wage Problem 

Ford! found that the 31 sehools having the 
highest wage scale spend an average of 24.39 
per cent of their total receipts for salaries and 
the 15 schools with lower salaries spend an aver 
age of 21.74 per cent for salaries. He summarizes 
this section of his study by saying, “It is also 
reasonable as a standard that the expenditure 
for salaries should not exceed 24 per cent.” This 
item is measured in Section V of the seale. 

Another approach to a measurement of the 
financial management of a cafeteria is the num- 
her of students served per full-time employee. By 
a full-time employee is meant one who works 8 
hours per day, 5 days per week, with student help 
evaluated in the ration of 2 student hours to | 
adult hour. This information is evaluated in 
Section VI of the seale. 

Sections VIT, VIII, LX, and X need no explan 
ation, but the items included in them have an 
important bearing on the success or failure of 
the school cafeteria. Moreover, they are matters 
which yield high dividends for a few hours of 
intelligent planning by the cafeteria manager. 

Ford, W. S.: “Some Administrative Problems of the 


High-School Cafeteria,’”’ Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1926, pp. 78-79. 
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This seale, in common with most other instru 
ments of the sort, has two primary uses: 

1. To furnish an objective measure. of effi 
ciency in a survey, For this purpose the rating 
should be done by a person experienced in this 
type of work, 

2. As a basis for improving the efficiency of 
the cafeterias in a given school system, For this 
purpose the rating should be done by the person 
charged with the administrative responsibility 
for each particular cafeteria, i. e., the principal 
of the school or the cafeteria manager. 

In Oakland, a combination of the two methods 
was used with good results, The scale was applied 
to all the high-school cafeterias by a committee 
appointed by the eafeteria board and in addition 
by the principal of each school in which a cafe 
teria was located. The ratings were then com- 
pared, the weaknesses revealed by the study dis- 
cussed, and plans worked out for their correction. 

The maximum possible rating is 1,000 points ; 
» score between 700 and S800 is satisfactory ; and 
av cafeteria rating below 500 needs investigating. 

Oakland Public Schools 
Bureau of Curriculum Development 
Research and Guidance 
SCALE FOR RATING 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
CAFETERIAS 
by 
Cc. C. Grover, Assistant Director 
Assisted by 
Leslie Smith, Executive Secretary, 
Cafeteria Board 


BARR nN Sc dst: aR sNs Si cece en pavesaaen es MR a sa senctriikesetecesserecmnets 
PRR es csc ssc de botasuae da tasi es Pass asia iv endesccozees tines , 
Directions for using Seale. — It should be noted 


that this scale is to be used in connection with the 
report on Junior and Senior Hligh-School Cafeterias 
issued in November, 1928. In this report the follow- 
ing items are set down as minimum requirements: 
(Nee Appendix ) 

1. A lunch period of at least 30 minutes in net 
' length. 

The sanitation standards set up in the report, 
The minimum menu set up in Table V. 
1. Complianee with the standard portions and 
prices set up in Dable VIL. 

In addition, the state law requires that a school 
cafeteria pay its own way, consequently the above 
i items are not ineluded in the scale. The basis for 
scoring is 1000) points. Check only one sub-item 
under each main heading. Column 1 is for individual 
item: column 2, for totals. 


» 
” 
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SCALE FOR RATING 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
CAFETERIAS 
(Cheek only one sub-item under cach main heading.) 
Max. 
Value Score 
I. Arrangement of Schedule (Use 
net time.) 
1. Group 1 (Sehools serving 400 
or more daily) 
1. Two or three lunch periods 
of not less than 30> minutes 
nor more than 40° minutes 
NA MOIMIUN, sikc sascasxesesaAieanaseees as foo 
2. Two or three luneh periods 
of not less than 40 minutes 
ner more than 50) minutes 
SAE. ROUEN fav cechevsessisvrgiaaiecsissmicss mo 
3. Luneh periods of less than 
30 minutes or more than 50 
AMUCCH 1 PORBCI...ccscsscssexessace 0 
4. Less than two lunch periods 0 
RK. Group 2. (Sehools serving less 
than 400 daily) 
1. One or two lunch periods of 
not less than 380 minutes nor 
more than 40 minutes in 
ROMRETD © i cicnnscecivedihvsetscesers cagseeeacs 1ow 
2. One or two lunch periods of 
not less than 40 minutes nor 
more than 50 minutes in 
RERANUOE. ascicuaecccducgeatdercentesieiaesess : nm 
3. Lunch periods less than 30 
minutes or more than 50 
minutes in length.................... 0 
Il. Pereentage the Number of 
Pupils Who Eat in the School 
Cafeteria is of the Number 
Who Might Reasonably be 
Expected to Eat There. (The 
number who might reason 
ably be expected to eat in the 
school cafeteria is defined as 
the number enrolled, less the 
number of pupils who eat 
t regularly at home and _ less 
the number of pupils who 
bring a lunch and do not 
supplement it at the school 
cafeteria. The data for this 
item should be obtained from 
the major groups and should 





not be estimated.) 150 
1. 90% or above..... (issvalacectadake 150 
2. 80% to 89% 100 
3. 70% to 79% 70 
SI ID I ai ssenasksaievinvencewcneess 20 
G.. BOM GR We Wesisescisssesccicsccccss 0 





tv. 


B, 


Vi. 


Soup 
Salad 
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Seating Accommodations. (De- 
fined as a satisfactory seat 
for a pupil whether eating 
in the cafeteria or in the 
lunch room.) 

1. For 100% of pupils................ 

2. For 75% of pupils.... er 

3. BOS GO. GE MUS ...00..0000055:: 

4. For less than 50% of pupils 

Number of Students Served per 
Minute Over Steam Table 
in Cafeteria Proper at Peak 
Load. (The data for this 
item should be obtained by 
counting the pupils as they 
pass the cash register during 
the time the greatest number 
average of two or three tim- 
ings should be used.) 
ure waiting to be served. An 








1. 10 or more..... Spddreainastn atin’ 
2 8 O86 Bix... ‘ ea ssveeeents 
$. 6 and 7%.. Paden URteay eis eats 
t. 4 and 5.. sei Fativad 
a A Fi aiisvnsciciccccesicscctavcacevess 


Percentage of Total Receipts 
Expended for Salaries. (The 
data for this item should 
be based upon the report for 
the entire semester previous 
to the one in which the cafe- 
teria is being rated.) 

Grop 1 (Schools serving 400 
or more daily) 






Bj MERE NII ccna de gckucdacaszescveuseases 
2. 25% to 29%.... 
ae ae a eee rere 


Group 2 (Schools serving less 
than 400 daily) 

Rc Se CN aca ccenccdssccisscncssscvevccs 

2. 30% to 34%.... 

3. 35% or over 

Number Served per Fvoll-Time 
Employee. (Full-time  em- 
ployee is defined as an em- 
ployee who works 40° hours 
per week; — student help 
evaluated in the ratio of two 
student hours to one adult 
hour. Number of employees 
may be expressed as a 
fraction, e.g., 63 employees. 
This item refers only to the 
cafeteria proper. For schools 
operating quick lunches the 
number of students eating at 
the quick lunch and_ the 
number of persons employed 
should first be deducted from 
the totals and the ratio for 
the cafeteria proper then 
computed) 

Group 1 (Sehools serving 400 
or more daily) 








1. Above 110 per employee 
2. 90 to 109 per employee.. 
3. 70 to 89 per employee.. 
4+. 69 and less per employee 
Group 2. (Schools serving less 


than 400 daily) 
1. Above 90 per employee.. 
2. 70 to 89 per employee.... 
3. 50 to 69 per employee ic 
$. 49 or less per employee.......... 








50 
50 
40 
20 

i) 


0 
so 
0 


10 
so 
0 
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Vil. Manner in Which Food is Dis- 
played. (Includes use of 
garnishes, color, molds, loca 
tion in reference to serving 


line, ete.) 75 
h. VOR QGPEPROI VG, icecsisissesccccsscss. 75 
2. Reasonably attractive ............ no 
a iD 


VIL. Appearance of Rooms Where 
Students and Teachers Eat. 
(Where there is more than 
one eating place, apply scale 
to each and insert average in 

- ae as 
proper column. This will in- 
clude drapes, pictures, plants, 
flowers, colorful tables and 
chairs, ete.) 7 
1. Room very” tastefully dec 
orated and appearance very 


DEUTOII US. sconsssascvansaciinccsctsscccesss th 
2. Little decoration but room 

reasonably attractive.............. Ww 
$. HOOW TUMAEEPACEIVE .06..00080600505:: 0 


IX. Disorder During Lunch Periods 
Caused by Students. (Where 
there is more than one eat 
ing place, apply scale to each 
and insert average in proper 


column.) no 
1. Average amount of noise, no 

disorder, atmosphere restful.. no 
2. More than average amount 

of noise, some disorder .......... 25 
3. Room disorderly ........cccccccccssoes 0 


X. Noise During Lunch Periods 
Caused by Workers in 
Kitchen, Dining Room, etc. 
(Where there is more than 
one eating place, apply seale 
to each and insert average 





in proper column.) oo 
1. Little noise, atmosphere rest- 
GUE Sach rakattacesadkensi td Gbayeigkasiisskicaxe aT) 
2. Average amount of noise 25 
SH: OGM ROS vise cccssisisaccsss ges 0 
Wee BRIE. skaisncdshaiesscerstalssemataueesstiine wee 1000 


APPENDIX 

At a meeting of the cafeteria board, held at Uni- 
versity High School on November 8, the  follow- 
ing standards in connection with junior and senior 
high-school cafeterias were adopted as minimum 
requirements: 

1. The lunch period must be at least 30 minutes 
net in length. 

2. The items in the attached Sanitation Scale 
shall be complied with in full. 

3. Schools serving 400 or more pupils daily shall 
offer completely the two minimum menus | in 
Table L which is given herewith; and schools serv- 
ing less than 400 pupils shall offer completely one 
of the two menus given in the table and as many 
of the articles in the other menu as they wish. 

4. The standard portions and prices given in 
Table IL shall be adhered to by all junior and senior 
high-school cafeterias. It should be noted that this 
table was set up by a committee of cafeteria man- 

(Concluded on Page 138) 


TABLE II. Recommended Standard Portions and Prices 


PRICE IN 
rooD JHS 
5 


Canned or Mixed Fruit 
or Vegetable 


BORE. cisvenscdiacsvcasevsecceeses f 
IMO. asi sctssisseasicscsic - is 





Fresh Fruit or Vegetable 









NMI cond sdanksuubadeduecenteess 5-10 
Sliced 
Meat or Fish D 
Potatoes (ineludes grifvy).... 5 
, 
Other Vegetables .................. 5 
Meat Dishes n 
(ineluding gravy) y Max 
imum 
Macaroni, ete. wore aie fy 
Sandwiches 
PUR. ssiicisss idierbsgshcs D 
Oo iiluas D 
Bread of RoWs «...0660.. wines 1 
” 
y 
Hot Bread 
Corn Bread and Butter % 
MRMNEEENE)  fcsdashecstadascbessisas a 
MEE. “sissies icvsoesteetatiaccs hy 
DRO eb adasavdacskictmnihinaetbanseten 1 
Desserts 
Custards and Puddings 5 
Fruit Sauces ................ 5 
Jello and 1) tsp. 
WINN cavucsvanssscssanctice ny 
BO) SI aikcccccscxssscccers 5 
Cake 
10-in. tin—2 layers.... 5 
8-in. tin-—-2 layers.... 5 
Pie 
is TOU sesdcscdesccsseessesn: 5 
10-in. tin.. 5 
9-in. ti 5 
Milk . 5 
Orange Juice, ete. 5 





CENTS 
SHS 


5 


Qn 


a 


t 


~ 


a 


an 


a 


on 


STANDARD PORTLON EXPLANATION 
1 Standard Ladle. 
2 Standard Serving Spoons. Recommended that 2 
No Standard Portion Possible, standard portions be 
as yet. served on 1 plate for 
those desiring larger 
2 Standard Serving Spoons. salads. 
2 Standard Serving Spoons. 
1 No. 12 scoop. 
2. No. 24 scoops. 
1 No. 33 Fruit Dish 
(Sauce Dish). 
No Standard Portion Possible, Recommended that 
as yet, meat substitutes be 
served if present 
prices prevail. Other 
wise money lost on 
meats will have to 
he covered by profits 
on other foods. 
1 No. 34 Fruit Dish 
(More accurate than’ two 
serving spoons). 
~ <Average Slices Sandwich Unless bread slicer is 
Bread used and set for uni 
Filling and Butter form thickness, por 
Same as Above tions cannot he 
; eractly standardized. 
1 Slice Bread, 
1} Roll and Butter 
~ Rolls and Butter 
1 Cut eXAxD in. 
” 
1 
1 piece 
(Cut 60 pieces to Ib.) 
1 Custard Cup 
OR 
1 No. 84 Fruit Dish Recommended against 
1 No. 33 Fruit Dish bulk on account of 
1 No. 34 Fruit Dish or waste — cannot ac- 
1 Standard Mold ecurately calculate 
1 Slice profit. 
(Cut 8 to quart) 
1 Small Paper Tub 
(2 fluid ounces) 
1 No. 24 scoop 
1 Cut (10 cuts to cake) 
1 Cut ( 8 cuts to cake) 
1 Cut (7 cuts to pie) 
1 Cut (6 cuts to pie) 
1 Cut (5 cuts to pie) 
1 4 pt. bottle 
1 3 pt. bottle 





State Systems of Taxation for Public Schools-IV. 


The Montana Plan’ 


Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, University of California 


TABLE I 
MONTANA STATE TAXES AND FUNDS TO WHICH CREDITED, 1926! 


The policies of a state whose school system has 
heen rated within a few years as the most efficient 
in the United States, cannot fail to be of in- 
terest. Recognizing the fact that the provision 
and maintenance of an adequate and efficient 
school system is only possible through the pro- 
vision of adequate funds, educational leaders 
have been asking what are the salient features 
of the Montana system of support. When it is 
recalled, moreover, that the Ayres index, accord- 
ing to which the Montana schools were ranked 
first in the nation, was derived largely from 
financial factors, the fiscal methods of this state 
scem worthy of investigation. 

It may be well to remark here, that one who 
lias studied the reports of the state superintend- 
ent of Montana for 1918 and for the years pre- 
ceding and following this period, cannot fail to 
ask whether, prior to ranking the school system 
of this virile commonwealth as the nation’s first, 
the master statistician had read those portions 
of the superintendent’s report which portrayed 
the inadequacy of the funds provided, and piec- 
tured the dismal shacks (in some eases sod- 
houses, I beljeve) in which many of Montana’s 
children were attending school. 

Whether the laurel was rightly bestowed or 
not, the fact remains that the educational leaders 
of Montana did not, following the publication of 
Ayres’ index, organize a mutual admiration so- 
ciety and join in composing a song of sweet 
complacency and content. On the contrary, from 
1920 onwards as previously, her educational lead- 
ers kept up a courageous campaign, to lead the 
state to see her responsibility for equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities and to provide new 
sourees of school revenue. 


Despite the fact that the results obtained leave 
much to be desired, certain significant victories 
have been won. The legislature of 1927+ gave 
detinite recognition to the validity of the state’s 
responsibility for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities by an act providing for a state equaliza- 
tion fund. Of greater interest, in view of the 
purpose of this article, than the creation of the 
fund itself, was the devotion to this fund of a 
detinite pereentum of state taxes on inheritances, 
oil, and metalliferous mines. 


Before describing Montana’s system of taxa- 
tion for schools, it will be well to present briefly 
sume salient features of her entire plan of sup- 
port. Foremost among these is the fact that the 
school burdens of Montana are considerably 
cased by the income of the state permanent 
school fund, officially known as the public-school 
fund. This fund is composed of investments 
totaling over $17,000,000, and 4,229,500 aeres of 
school lands. In 1925-26, the state provided ap- 
proximately $10 out of every $100 of school 
monies. Of these $10 approximately $8 came 
from the ineome of the public-school fund, leav- 
ing only $2 to be provided by state taxes and 
certain negligible sources. The remaining $90 
out of each $100 were derived as follows: $51, 
from district general property taxes; $35, from 
county taxes; $3 from miscellaneous sources, and 
$1 from Federal grants and subventions. The 
data just given will be found in detail in Table 
V1. 

From this account of the general features of 
the Montana system of school support, attention 
imay now be turned to the types of state taxes 
Montana levies for the support of her public 
schools. 


*This is the fourth of a series of articles on state 
systems of publie school taxation to be contributed to 
the JOURNAL by Professor Swift. The fifth will appear 
in August. 


Type of Tax Rate DISTRIBUTION OF PROCEEDS 
General Funds to which credited. 
Fund Educational Other 
General property or ad 2 mills All Funds Funds 
valorem tax 13 mills 
103 mills State university fund 
License taxes Educational bond interest 
Oil production 2% of gross and sinking fund 
value 50% Common school interest and 
Cement 4% per barrel All income fund, 23.75%. 
Plaster dSe per ton All High-school fund, 25%. 
Principal of permanent 
Coal (mined or im- public-school fund, 1.25%4 
ported and sold) de per ton All 


$1 annually and 
gross production 
taxes at follow- 
ing rates: Ist 


Metal mines 


$100,000 of gross 5O% 


value exempt; 
next $150,000 
taxable at 4 of 
1%. Next $150,- 
OVO taxable at 3 
of 1%; next 
$100,000 taxable 
at 3 of 1%; all 
over $500,000 
taxable at 1%. 

Rates vary from 
$1.50 on bicycles 
with motors to 
$200 on trucks 


over 5 tons. 


Motor vehicles 


Corporation taxes 
General 1% of net’ in- 
come over $2,500 All 
Special taxes in lieu 
of ad valorem taxes 


Express companies 4% of gross 
earnings in state. All 
Freight ear lines 5% of taxable 


valuation based 
upon gross earn- 


ings. All 
Sleeping car , of 1% of 

assessed valu 

ation? All 


Insurance companies Admission fee of 


$300. Fee for 
filing annual 
statement, $25. 
Fee for publish 
ing annual 
statement, $9. 
23% of lst 
$5,000 in premi 
ums collected 
within the state, 
2% of additional 
premiums collect 
ed in state. All 
Fire insurance 4 of 1% of pre 
companies miums of direct 
fire writing com 
panies. 
Inheritance tax Graduated rates® HOC 


Compiled from Montana State Board of Equalization, 
Biennial Report, 1924-26, pp. 32-33. 

“Valuation determined by multiplying value per car 
mile by total number of car miles in Montana. Value 
per car mile determined by dividing value of capital 
stock by total car mileage on all railroads (Jbid., p. 32.) 

3Act passed in 1927 (Montana Session Laws, 1927, 
ch. 119) devoted this proportion of the proceeds of this 


Montana State Taxes for Schools 

Schools’ legal claim on tax proceeds. Mon- 
tana levies no tax which in the strict sense is a 
state school tax. The nearest approach is the an- 
nual 6-mill general property school tax which 
every county is required to levy and collect, but 
owing to the fact that the proceeds in each coun- 
ty are used for the support of schools within the 
county, this tax must be regarded as a county 
and not as a state tax. For this reason the county 
6-mill tax does not fall within the scope of the 
present account. 

Although Montana levies no state tax specifi- 
cally for schools, she has for a few years followed 
the policy of giving the publie schools of the 
state claims to a definite percentum of three 
state taxes, namely inheritance taxes, oil taxes, 
and taxes on metalliferous mines. In 1927, this 
policy gave place to an act which provides that 
the proceeds of that portion of these three taxes 
to which the publie schools are entitled, together 
with certain other revenues, shall be credited to 
and constitute a state common-school equaliza- 
tion fund. However, under the laws in force in 
1925-26, about which the present account largely 
centers, the schools’ share of the state inherit- 
ance tax were credited to and constituted a 
school fund known as the inheritance-tax fund, 
and the schools’ share of the proceeds of state 
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47.5% to common school 
interest and income fund® 


2.5% to permanent public 


school fund principal 


All to county 
road funds, 
after deduct- 
ing costs of 
admini s- 
tration.® 


Fire 
marshall fund 


5Oo% to inheritance — tax 
(school) fund distributed 
among counties® 


tax to the state common school equalization fund. 

‘Montana Register of State Lands, Biennial Report, 
1924-26, p. 37. 

*Graduated rates are levied on portion of inheritance 
or transfer not exempted, and vary from 1% to 16%, 
dependent upon value of estate and relationship of 
beneficiary. 

‘Distributed among counties. 


oil-license taxes and taxes on metal mines were 
credited to the common-school interest-and-in- 
come fund to be defined later. 

Coal mine operators, oil producers, cement 
manufacturers, plaster manufacturers, and metal 
mine operators, pay annual license taxes. (‘Table 
I.) In addition, coal mines, oil properties, lime 
rock, gypsum, other quarries and mines, are 
taxed on the basis of three assessments: (1) a 
land tax on the price paid to the United States 
Government for the lands, varying from $2.50 to 
#20 per acre; (2) 30 per cent of the full value 
of machinery, structures, and appurtenances; 
(3) 100 per cent of the full value of the net pro- 
ceeds. The aggregate value determined on these 
three bases constitutes the assessment upon 
which are levied general property taxes.’ 

Taxes Devoted to Equalization Fund 

The act passed by Montana in 1927 devoting 
to a newly created state common-school equaliza 
tion fund the schools’ portion of the proceeds of 
inheritance taxes, oil license taxes, and taxes on 
mines, has already been referred to and will be 
considered somewhat more at length later. The 
inost recent year for which data are available is 
the year 1925-26. The taxes to be deseribed must, 

‘Montana State Board of Equalization, Biennial 
Report, 1924-26, pp. 40-41, Bureau of Census, Digest of 


state Laws Relating to Taxation and Revenue, 1922, 
p. 241. 
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therefore, be those in force in the year 1925-26 
under the laws effective prior to the state com- 
mon-school equalization fund act. However, it 
should be noted that the act of 1927 made no 
change with respect to the types of taxes levied, 
merely creating a new fund (the equalization 
fund) to which certain of these taxes will in the 
future be credited. 
Types of Taxes Levied 

Montana levies the following types of state 
taxes: a general property or ad valorem tax, 
license taxes, corporation taxes, and inheritance 
taxes. Table | shows all the types of state taxes 
levied, the rates of the same, and the funds to 
Which devoted. 

Krom Table I it is evident that the only 
taxes devoted specifically to the support of com- 
mon schools are, oil production taxes, taxes on 
mines, and inheritance taxes. The general prop- 
erty taxes levied for the support of education are 
limited to the state university and the educa- 
tional bond interest and sinking fund created 
und maintained for paying the interest and 
principal of $5,000,000 of educational bonds 
uuthorized by a general election in November, 
i920, and the proceeds of which have been de- 
voted to the state university, orphans’ home, 
deaf and blind school, industrial school, and vo 
cutional school.? 

As will appear later, the appropriations pay- 
able from the state general fund constitute not 
only a relatively negligible per cent of the total 
school receipts, but a negligible per cent of the 
monies provided by the state, It has been deemed 
unnecessary, therefore, to enter upon any fur- 
ther deseription of the taxes contributing to the 
state general fund or the proportion of the state 
veneral fund derived from the various state taxes 
devoted thereto. The present section of this ac- 
eount may therefore be concluded with a briet 
description of the funds and the state taxes upon 
which the schools have a definite claim. These 
include (1) permanent public-school fund, (2) 
common-school interest and income fund, (3) 
inheritanee-tax fund, (4) high-school fund, (5) 
the newly created state common-school equaliza- 
tion fund. A sixth state school fund, which, how- 
ever, up to the present time has no claims on 
any tax proceeds, is the state permanent school 
fund. 

State Taxes and State School Funds 

State permanent school fund. At a general 
election in 1924 a new article was added to the 
state Constitution and designated as Article 
X XI. This article provided for the creation of 
three perinanent funds to be derived from gifts, 
donations, grants, and legacies to the state for 
the benefit of the funds specified, and the estab- 
lishment of which is made possible by the new 
article. The funds provided for are a revenue 
fund and two educational funds, the names, pur- 
poses, and prospective principal of which are as 
follows: (1) a state permanent revenue fund for 
the support of the state government itself, 
$100,000,000; (2) a state permanent school fund 
for the benefit of elementary and secondary 
schools, $500,000,000; (3) a permanent revenue 
fund for the University of Montana, $100,000,- 
000%. It will be noted that the only sources pro- 
vided for by the Constitution and the laws of 
Montana to be devoted to these funds are gifts, 
legacies, etc. No official report indicates that, up 
to the present time, any principal has acerued to 
these funds. 

Public-school fund. The public-school fund is 
u state permanent endowment fund created by 
Article XI, see. 2, of the Constitution, which 
provides that there shall be established for the 
benefit of common schools an inviolate fund to 
be derived from the following sources: (1) the 

*Montana State Board of Equalization, Biennial 
Report, 1924-26, pp. 32 and 124; Montana State 
Auditor, Biennial Report, 1925-26, p. 12L. 

SConstitution, Art. XXI, see. 1; Laws of Montana, 


1925, pp. 482-488, ch. 134; Montana Register of State 
Lands, Biennial Report, 1924-26, pp. 51-52. 
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proceeds of all school lands or lands in lieu there- 
of granted by the United States government or 
by any person or corporation for the benefit of 
public schools; (2) all other grants of land or 
money made to the state by the federal govern- 
ment for general education purposes where no 
special purpose is indicated in the grant; (3) 
proceeds of estates escheating to the state; (4) 
unclaimed shares and dividends of any corpora- 
tion incorporated under the laws of the state; 
(5) all other grants, gifts, or bequests to the state 
for general educational purposes; (6) five per 
cent of all interest on the school funds of the 
state, and (7) five per cent of the rents re- 
ceived from leasing school lands and (8) of all 
other income from public-school funds.* As the 
result of the last provisions 5 per cent of that 
portion of the annual proceeds of oil license taxes 
und taxes on metal mines credited to schools are 
added to the principal of the public-school fund, 
together with 5 per cent of the income from the 
lands and investments belonging to this fund. 
The chief source from which the fund, up to the 
present time, has been derived is the federal 
grant of sections 16 and 86 in each congres- 
sional township and lands selected in lieu there- 
of, amounting to 5,188,000 acres.* The condition 
ol the fund on June 30, 1926, is shown in Table 
Il. 
TABLE I 
MONTANA PUBLIC SCHOOL FUND, 
JUNE 30, 1926! 

Total of investments, cash, and balances 
due on sold school Jands..................000 $17,437,704.30 

Estimated value at $10 per acre of 


4,229,500.19 acres of unsold school 


FORGES ccssscoces Wi iiiiecs<oksiebasneidcSubckbsvcss tackskeises 42,295,001.90 


Total estimated value............cccccccsce $59,732,706.20 


‘Montana Register of State Lands, Biennial Report, 
1924-26, p. 16, and Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1927, 
No. 39, p. 23. 


Sources of increase. During the year 1925-26 
school lands in excess of 53,088 acres were sold. 
“We have lands enough left, all included, to sell 
that many aeres each year through 90 years to 
come.” 

As noted previously, 5 per cent of the in- 
terest and rents aeeruing from the public-school 
fund, and 5 per cent of the schools’ share of 
vil license taxes and taxes on metal mines are 
added annually to the principal of the publie- 
school fund. ‘The aggregate sum derived from the 
permanent school fund for 1925-26, 25 per cent 
of the proceeds of the state oil license tax, 50 





TABLE III 


MONEYS ADDED TO THE PRINCIPLE OF THE 
MONTANA PUBLIC SCHOOL FUND 1925-26! 


SOURCE AMOUNT 

Proceeds of lands sales?.... $ 753,628.88" 
ROMO GRD cdi cisccisciscscccsscas $135,374.92 
Royalties: 

Be GE BRE BOGiiicicccsssssice 185,189.46 

Wes RPI adshnscciccnincsscresesivins 1,533.18 

3. Sand and gravel ........ 721.46 
5% of the net proceeds of 

Federal public lands...... 1,554.34 
Penalties and fines ............ 481.00 


$24,854.36 
5% of: 

1. Public school fund in- 

come; and 

2. Schools’ share of oil 

license and metal 

TREES TRBOB so sscceccsiescescs 53,275.11 
. $1,131,758.35 
Compiled from Montana Register of State Lands, 
Biennial Report, 1924-26, pp. 24 and 26. 

*Estimated. As noted in the text, moneys derived 
from proceeds of sales of school land represent not a 
real increase in the value of the total assets of the 
fund, but merely a transformation of land capital into 
money. Such moneys are in common practice reported 
as additions to principal. The land sales and proceeds 
us reported by the Register of State Lands were as 
follows: 28 city lots in Missoula, $3,500; 53,146.98 
acres (including 58.84 acres belonging to the Soldiers 
Home Grant) $750,960.29. The proceeds of the sales 
of these 58.84 acres estimated at the average sale price 
of the year, $14.31, amounted to $831.41, leaving as 
the estimated proceeds of school lands, $753,628.88. 





per cent of the tax on metal mines, and income 
from investments and lands belonging to the 
fund, amounted to $1,252,598.83. Five per cent 
of this amount, namely $62,629.79, as required 


‘Montana Register of State Lands, Biennial Report, 
1924-26, p. 8. 

‘Montana Register of State Lands, Biennial Report, 
1924-26, pp. 23 and 26, 53,088.14 acres, and 28 city 
lots in Missoula. 

= amount actually added was $538,275.11, /bid., 
p. 24. 





June, 1929 


by law, was deducted to be added to the princi- 
pal of the public-school fund, leaving a balance 
of $1,189,966.047 to be apportioned among the 
schools of the state. 

The revenues added to the principal of the 
fund and the sources of these revenues for the 
year 1925-26 are shown in Table LI. It should 
be remembered that the proceeds of land sales 
do not represent any genuine increase in assets 
but merely a transformation of land capital 
into money. 

Common school interest and income fund is 
the title applied to the fund composed of 95 per 
cent of the monies derived in 1925-26 from 
the following sources: (1) income of investments 
belonging to the public-school fund; (2) rents 
from publie-school-fund lands; (3) 25 per cent 
of the proceeds of the state oil-license taxes, and 
(4) 50 per cent of taxes on metal mines. The 
composition of this fund for the year 1925-26 is 
shown in ‘Table 1V. 


TABLE IV 


SOURCE ANALYSIS OF COMMON SCHOOL 
INTEREST AND INCOME 
FUND, 1925-26 


SOURCES AMOUNT! Per cent 
95 per cent of income 
from permanent school 
fund, investments, and 
RAI DIO oascsctsesscxaveciaccs 986,692.90 82.9 
25% of proceeds of oil 
RUDGE COS casiiisscincessscesscs 25,534.18 2.2 
50% of metal mines tax.... 177,738.96 14.9 
WOURD -sccsisicsccssscacasscdcs $1,189,966.04 100.0 


‘The amounts in this column are 95% of the total 
proceeds credited to the three sources indicated in this 
tuble by the Montana Register of State Lands, Biennial 
Report, 1924-26, p. 37. The amounts given in the table 
represent receipts. 


Appropriations from state general revenue 
fund. Montana appropriates funds from the 
state general revenue fund for three classes of 
educational projects: the superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction and _ staff, high-school normal- 
training departments, and vocational-education 
provided in accordance with the terms of the 
Smith-Hughes act. In the year 1925-26 the total 
appropriated from the general fund for these 
three purposes amounted to $60,050 distributed 
us follows: for the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction and staff, salaries, expenses, pub- 
lications and capital outlay, $26,650; for high- 
school normal-training departments, $19,000; 
and for voeational-education salaries and ex- 
penses, $14,400. 

‘The total receipts of the state general fund for 
the same year amounted to $3,625,439.38.9 The 
proportion of the state general. fund devoted to 
these three appropriations is a negligible part 
of the general fund and of the total monies pro- 
vided for schools so that an analysis has been 
deemed unnecessary. 

High school fund. Twenty-five per cent of 
the proceeds of state oil-license taxes are appor- 
tioned by the state treasurer among the county 
and district high schools of the state on the 
basis of the aggregate number of days’ attend- 
ance during the preceding school year.!° 

Inheritance tax fund consists of 50 per cent 
of the annual proceeds of state inheritance taxes 
distributed among the counties according to the 
number of teaching positions in each. During the 
year 1925-26 the total inheritance tax fund dis- 
bursed among the counties amounted to 
$41,229." 

State Taxes as Sources of State School Funds 

State common-school equalization fund. The 
legislature of 1927 passed an act creating a new 
fund to be known as the state common-schoo! 
equalization fund, To this fund are credited the 
proceeds of a number of state taxes heretofore 
credited to various funds described above. The 


Tbid., p. 87. 

S5Montana State Auditor, Biennial Report, 1925-26, 
pp. 80-89. 

*Montana State Treasurer, Biennial Report, 1924-26, 
» 22. 

“Montana Session Laws, 1923, pp. 175-76, ch. 67, 
sec. 2. 

"Montana Supt. of Public Instruction, Biennial 
Report, 1926, p. 10. 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Principal Participation in School Administration 


We have heard considerable of pupil participa- 
tion in school affairs. Present educational trends 
emphasize and all prestige to the old educational 
concept that pupils learn by doing. In the mod- 
ern school, children share in the administration 
of school affairs. They have the opportunity to 
experience through personal participation, the 
trials and tribulations as well as the pleasures of 
administration of student affairs. Participation 
is in the air. Wise executives are calling in their 
employees and insisting that they share in the 
responsibility of administrating the affairs of 
their fellow workers. It has become evident to 
commercial and industrial leaders that the job is 


too big and many-sided for one man to attempt, 
to make all the decisions and endure the weight | 


of responsibility alone. Any great enterprise to 
be suecessful must call into play all the mental 
energies inherent in the organization. Qualifica- 
tions for leadership depend not so much on star 
performances as upon group performances, Com- 
petency in executive positions is rated more on 
the ability of a leader to get others to assume 
responsibility than upon the individual perform- 
ance of the leader himself. 


Responsibilities of Principals in Administrative 
Polices 


Now, what has this statement of principles 
to do with school executives? Is it asking too 
much or expecting too much of elementary prin- 
cipals to step out into the spotlight and assume 
responsibility along with the superintendent 
and school board in establishing the policies of 
the administration? Would this kind of partici- 
pation detract from the efficiency of the elemen- 
tary principal? Would it be weleomed by super- 
intendents and school boards? 


There has been much discussion of teachers’ 
tenure. What effect would a concerted action 
and a united action on the part of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents, all standing to- 
gether, have upon the success or failure of admin- 
istrative policies? Would the tenure of a super- 
intendent be more secure or less secure, if all 
his policies and programs were the combined 
contributions of his teachers and principals? 
Would a superintendent’s tenure be more secure 
if, in presenting an educational program to his 
community, he informed them that this program 
represented the combined efforts of the system 
as a whole and that he was only their spokes- 
man? In a football game, the man who carries 
the ball is a marked man. Unless he has unusual 
interference and assistance on the part of his 
team mates, he will fail to advance his cause. A 
successful team is one in which more than one 
man is trained in carrying the ball. A single 
individual would have to stand too much punish- 
ment. He couldn’t last long. 


This has been the case of the superintendency 
in the United States. There has been a desire on 
the part of superintendents to go too fast. After 
getting over the line of scrimmage, they have 
run ahead of their support and are balked in 
their efforts to arrive at the desired destination. 
The rapidity with which superintendents shift 
from one position to another is evidence of the 
fact that individual effort makes little contribu- 
tion to tenure or sustained efficiency. Group 
effort is more effective. 


It is the purpose of the writer to advance the 


proposition that participation of principals in | 


the programs and policies of the administration 
Would stimulate the principal’s professional zeal, 
nuke him more satisfied because of the recogni- 
tion of his personal worth and judgment, an 
insure the successful outcome of the project a 
hand because of its support by the lieutenants 
uearest the teachers and parents. Having partici- 
puted in the forming of these policies and pro- 






N. J. Schoonmaker, Minneapolis, Minn. 


grams, they would seek their acceptance and. 
success in the community. The intelligence and 
energies of the principals would be challenged. 
Instead of the narrow field of the classroom, they 
would come in contact with the vitalizing prob- 
lems confronting the school in its wider contact 
with the stimulating interplay of professional 
and commercial forces. There is nothing so dead- 
ening as a routine which isolates men and 
women from an opportunity to be a participant 
in deciding some of the big issues of the day. 
There is nothing so stimulating as to be asked 
your judgment on a matter of vital importance 
to your organization, and the assurance that 
after you have carefully thought the matter out, 
your judgment would count along with those of 
your fellow workers. 

With participation in the air and its success 
so apparent in commercial and industrial fields, 
what can we say of its progress in educational 
circles? In what way is the superintendent using 
the intelligence and energies of his school board, 
principals, and teachers in arriving at decisions 
and formulating policies? In many districts we 
find superintendents recognizing committee or 
organizations of principals as vehicles or open | 
forums for the discussion and execution of his | 
policies. Committees appointed by these organi- ' 
zations are asked to settle certain questions 
presented to them by the superintendent. Most 
of these problems are of a routine nature involv- 
ing minor matters. The members making up an 
executive council of this nature are few in num- 
ber. Their decisions are seldom reported back to, 
their own group. They rarely assume the initia- 
tive in formulating programs or policies to be 
submitted to their group and for acceptance on 
the part of the superintendent. The great body 
of principals fail to receive the stimulation and 
instruction derived from participation. It is ap- 
parent that greater good could be accomplished 


through more consideration of local educational s me a 


problems by a committee of the whole in which 
all would be affected. ” 


Opportunities of the Principal for Participation 
in Administration 


To narrow this problem down to a concrete 
and specifie basis, what are some of the oppor- 
tunities for participation? Workmen, when 
given a task to do, are permitted to select their 
own tools for the accomplishment of that task. 
What are the tools for the accomplishment of 
the principal’s job? The most important is the 
teacher herself. The greater the efficiency and 
ability of the teacher, the greater the success of 
the school. The reverse is true. No principal 
could ever hope to conduct a successful school 
with inferior teaching. Although the success or 
failure of his efforts depends upon the kind of 
teachers he receives, yet he has little voice in the 
selection of that most important factor that will 
determine the efficiency of his school. Is it pos- 
sible that a principal acquainted with the pecu- 
liar needs of his community and the children in 
it, is not just a little better qualified to make 
a selection to fit that need? Is it possible that the 
principal’s own personality and individualistic 
objectives might select someone who would fit 
into his scheme of affairs just a little better? 
Personal equations are important. Men far and 
long removed from the actual scene of daily 
contact with the problems and procedures of the 
schoolroom are bound to lose some of the per- 
spective of the principal constantly on the 
ground floor. It would seem only fair that some 
system should be worked out by which the selec- 
tive abilities of the principal could be brought 
into play. Having had a hand in the selection, | 
he would naturally feel a greater responsibility 
in the success of the teacher. That this participa- 
tion would lead to political maneuvering is a 
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reflection on the honesty and integrity of the 
average school principal. How many principals 
would care to jeopardize their own future and 
success by showing preference to an unfit 
teacher? The argument that it would consume) 


time is not defensible. Time consumed in making! ‘ 


a wise selection is time worth while spent and 
will save the principal many hours of time in the 
future trying to untangle the snarls that a poor 
selection has caused. If you are going to hold a 


principal responsible for the success or failure | 
of his school, it is only fair that he be given some | 


control over the forces that affect the situation, | 
- and determine whether or not success is possible. 


The Selection of Textbooks 

The next most important tool necessary for 
gaining the maximum amount of good out of 
school work is the selection of textbooks. The 
principal is held responsible for the caliber of 
work being accomplished in the classroom. He 
is the chief supervisory officer. If the averages 
in his school fall below that of the nation, he is 
at fault. It is the personal feeling of the speaker 
that an up-to-date textbook, well graded, writ- 
ten by experts, meeting the immediate objectives 
set up for that specific subject, is one of the best 
tools that can be placed in the hands of a teacher. 
Dr. Washburne of Winnetka, Illinois, although 
pursuing a roundabout method is the apostle 
of an educational program in which a certain 
specific and minimum amount of material should 
be set aside for each subject to be mastered. Ac- 
cording to his program, the teacher_knows what 
is to be accomplished and the pupil knows. The 
average up-to-date textbook, follows that pro- 
gram of setting up the most’essential facts to be 
mastered. Tle principdl is entitled to have a 
voice in the seleggion of so important a total 
affecting the sutcess of his building. After the 
| book is selected, it will be his duty to supervise 
of that subject. Could you expect him 
to enter that work with the same enthusiasm and 


_ énfidence, knowing that his opinion as to the 


merits of different texts had not been requested ? | 


Isn’t it apparent that the stimulating effect of 
having had ay opportunity to study all the books 
in the field would be tremendously valuable in 
built up. the principal’s own knowledge of the 
field? He “would enter into his supervisory 
capacities with more zeal. It would tend to take 
the selection of books out of the field of politics 
and place it in the hands of large groups whose 
interests would be more in the success of their 
own schools. It would relieve the superintendent 
of the responsibility of standing alone in his 
recommendation, Leaving this work to small 
committees does not stimulate the group as a 


whole. Leaving it to the principals and his teach- | 
ers would secure the participation of the entire ' 


system. 

Spectacular and flashy leadership lacks an en- 
during permanence. There are many questions 
affecting the larger aspects of educational pro- 
cedure to whose solution could be brought the 
intellect and judgment of the lieutenants of the 
system. It is not the purpose of the writer to 
deery or minimize the work already accom- 
plished in regard to this matter. Superintendents 
all over the land are working on this problem. It 
is rather the purpose to encourage elementary 
principals to be aggressive and willing to partici- 
pate in the bigger affairs of administrative con- 
trols, to make their influence and energies more 
evident in the scheme of affairs and instead of 
assuming a passive attitude when the welfare 
and efficiency of their schools are concerned, that 
they will be active, aggressive, willing to initiate 
as well as follow and to do this with a spirit of 
good will and helpfulness. With the superintend- 
ent, principals, and teachers moving together, 

(Concluded on Page 138) 
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The Duties of Public School Administrators - V. 


Fred C. Ayer, Professor of Educational Administration, The University of Texas 


The previous articles in the present series have 
dealt with the general distribution of the duties 
of public-school administrators, and with a de- 
tailed analysis of the special tields of educational 
administration known as general control, execu- 
tive management, and business management. 
The present article continues the series with a 
detailed treatment of the duties of principals 
and superintendents in connection with the em- 
ployment and professional improvement of 
teachers and an added section on the professional 
improvement of administrators. 


VI. THE EMPLOYMENT AND PROFESSIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS 


The school executive, and particularly the su-} 
perintendent of schools, under favorable condi- 
tions plays one of his best and most importan 
roles as personnel manager. Increasing the wel- 
fare of the teaching staff and improving their 
professional status redound at once to the best 
interests of individual teachers and to the gen- 
cral welfare of the school as an institution. Dis- 
contented teachers and poorly trained teachers 
constitute two of the greatest obstacles in the 
development of an effective teaching body, with- 
out which it is impossible to administer a satis- 
factory educational program, The employment, 
personal eare, and professional improvement of 
teachers are, without doubt, the most important 
of all administrative services, and the analysis 
of the duties of public-school administrators in 
connection with the performance of these serv- 
ices offers a striking and informative picture of 
present-day administrative practices, The duties 
pertaining to the employment and professional 
improvement of teachers are arranged in the 
present article under three chief headings as 
follows: (1) the employment of teachers; (2) 
the personal welfare of teachers; and (3) the 
professional improvement of teachers. 


1. The Employment of Teachers 

‘The employment of teachers is a phase of ad- 
ininistrative service which in spite of its gener- 
ally recognized importance has not been raised to 
the level of efficiency which characterizes ad- 
vances along other lines of administrative activ- 
ity. Traditional methods of employment, lack of 
adequate finances, loose standards of certification 
and the use of impracticable criteria for esti- 
mating and predicting teaching efticiency have 
combined to render the employment of teachers 


a far more hazardous enterprise than ought to 
characterize a good business organization. In 
light of the foregoing statement, it will be well 
to examine the activities which now character- 
ize the efforts of publie school principals and su- 
perintendents to secure an effective teaching 
staff. The data which bear upon this situation 
are revealed in Table XXIII, a table which well 
merits our closest scrutiny. 

Table X XIIL is made up of a diversified list of 
36 administrative duties which pertain to the em- 
ployment of teachers and which were performed 
in the manner indicated by 278 superintendents 
and 195 principals included in the present study. 
The 36 duties in Table X X11 are ranked accord- 
ing to the percentages of superintendents per- 
forming them, the most commonly performed du- 
tics appearing first. Thus ranked, they range in 
percentage of performance from the first duty, 
Consider applications, which was performed by 
95 per cent of the superintendents, to the thirty 
second duty, Give examination to applicant, 
which was performed by only 2 per cent of the 
superintendents. Table XXIII also shows the 
percentages of general (combined elementary and 
high) principals, high-school principals, and ele- 
mentary-school principals, respectively, who per- 
formed the same duties. It is thus possible to 
compare the part played by the several types of 
principals relative to that played by the superin- 
tendent in the employment of teachers. For ex- 
ample, while there were 95 per cent of the super- 
intendents who performed the first duty, Con- 
sider applications, there were only 76 per cent of 
the general principals, 66 per cent of the high- 
school principals, and 37 per cent of the elemen- 
tary-school principals who pertormed the same 
duty. The next to the last column in Table 
XXILL shows the median frequency with which 
the various duties were performed by the super- 
intendents who did perform them, the first duty, 
for example, being performed two times a year. 


The last column in Table X XLII exhibits the de-. 


gree of administrative importance which was 
attached to each duty by the median of 50 judges, 
grading on a basis of 1 for primary importance, 
2 for average importance, 3 for little importance, 
and 0 for no administrative importance. 

It may be seen from a comparative inspection 
of Table XXIII that superintendents as a group 
have considerably more to do with the employ- 


TABLE XXIII ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS 
(Frequencies are d for daily, w for weekly, m for monthly, y for yearly, y* for two times a year, etc. Values 
are 1 for primary, 2 for average, 3 for minor, and 0 for no importance.) 


DUTY 


1, CM GBEl GDTCBAODGS cisicsisisssssiscccccscsccssisssisvsecssesssssssoscsesess 
2» Examine credentials of applicants...............ccccccsscssseeseees 
% EERE VIGW BECO osivsevcesscescsicisscsicccssccscacsesssscsseadscesesesseses 
4. Recommend list of teachers to board 00... eee oe 
5. Consult principal in employment of teachers................ 
G. Select regular teacher.........000.00..00002000 edb satvaaveteusinbiavsens 
7. Fill im IMGUITY CONCETMINE COACHEP......:.0<..ccccccsccsesseceseccese 
%, MOtify taRCReEO Gl GIECTIOR 5. cccisecssssccsccsccssssscccseasseccsoccssese 
y. Check certification Of teachers..........cccecceecceneeseeeeeeeneeee 

















10. Secure substitute teacher ............ cc sseeeseseeseseeteeeeee sees 
11. Help teacher secure NEW POSITION... 
12. Send inquiry blank concerning applicant... ‘aes seeees 

13. Solicit teachers from teacher training institution. 

14. Introduce teacher to board members i Kasaudsnsaanasmasnes 

15. Study salary schedule in other cities................ 

16. File teachers’ certificates with proper authority; 

17. Interpret laws regarding certification .................. 


18. Issue teachers’ CONTACTS... cee + 
19. Visit teacher training institution... eee 
2), Select principal ...........sesssrcccsscsrssccscsesscssssssesscssssssssceeeees 
21. Formulate salary schedule...........ccccccccecseseeseseeeeeees ‘ 
2°) Solicit teachers from teacher employment agency. 
98 Select special teachers 20.0.0... cccccccesceseeeeeeseceeeeeeeeeees 
24. Secure resignation or discharge of teacher.. 
55. Restrict number of home and married teach 
26. Notify teacher Of dismissal.............ccccceeeeeeeees 
27. Recommend bonus for superior teacher: 
28. Promote teacher 
29, Transfer teacher 
30. Visit class of applicant .............ccceseeeee 
31. Interpret laws regarding retirement ... 
BZ. Gelect SUPCTVIGOT.......cccccccccccscscsccccrrcccccccsscscccccccsevevecscsssoosees 
33. Consult supervisor on employment of COROCHEP 6. cscccecssce 
Bd, Demote teacher ..........ccccccecccesscssecseeseeceesseseesessesosers bend 
35. Give intelligence test to applicant....... pene Cebiwiniddouniuees 
26. Give examination to applicant .......... 

Average 








*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 


Median Median 
Frequency Value 


Percentage of 
Administrators Performing 


Gen. H. 38. EK. S. 
Supt. Prin Prin Prin Supt. 

95 76 66 37 y? 1* 
94 2 74 34 m 1* 
93 75 70 34 y? 1% 
92 71 46 37 y 1* 
92 12 5 7 y 1* 
91 65 46 29 y? 1* 
91 75 78 49 m 2 
sv 6S 36 22 y 1¢ 
88 62 50 af y 1* 
86 75 68 60 m 2 
S4 68 66 39 y? 8 
81 66 49 15 m 1% 
SU 47 39 10 y? 1* 
74 46 49 34 y 2 
70 39 37 2% y 7 
6o 5o 35 aa y 2 
68 46 38 29 y 2 
68 35 27 17 y 1 
5S 54 32 29 y? 2 
bd 5 2 0 y 1* 
a 20 15 10 y 1* 
53 29 28 2 y? é 
49 29 28 15 y 1* 
40 29 22 20 y 1* 
36 9 9 5 y ” 
36 14 14 7 y 1* 
34 23 21 15 y 2 
33 16 16 15 y :? 
31 9 7 27 y 1* 
3 f 17 138 10 y? 2 
27 35 2: 10 y 5 
2: é 9 0 y 1* 
17 6 15 3 y 1* 
1é 2 7 5 y 1* 

6 2 2 2 vy 3 

2 2 3 2 y? 2 
58 38 32 20 . 
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ment of teachers than have the various groups 
of principals. This is displayed in summary form 
at the bottom of the table, which shows that 
these duties on the average are performed by 58 
per cent of the superintendents as contrasted 
with 38 per cent of the general principals, 32 per 
cent of the high-school principals, and 20 per 
cent of the elementary-school principals. ‘This 
will occasion no surprise as it is well known that 
the employment of teachers is generally in the 
hands of the superintendent rather than the 
principals. As a matter of fact, it is more nearly 
u matter of surprise to find that the principals 
are participating so generously in the selection 
of teachers. In a number of important duties, 
such as, Consider applications, Examine creden- 
tials of applicants, Interview applicant, ete, the 
principals participate in comparatively high 
numbers, Other duties indicate that principals 
also have considerable to do in assisting teachers 
secure new positions. The principals act much 
more commonly in securing substitute teachers 
than they do in selecting regular teachers. The 
principals participate in about half the eases 
with such duties as Solicit teacher from teacher 
training institution, Issue teachers’ contracts, 
Solicit teachers from teacher employment 
agency, and Notify teacher of dismissal. They 
have relatively little to do with such duties as 
Formulate salary schedule, Restrict number of 
home and married leachers, Select principals, 
und Select supervisors. On the whole, the high- 
school principals act much more commonly in 
matters of teacher employment than do the ele 
mentary principals, but in connection with the 
duties, T'ransfer teacher and Consult supervisor 
on the employment of teacher, the elementary 
principals far outstrip the high-school principals. 

The superintendent of schools appears on the 
whole to be playing a dominant part in the selee- 
tion of teachers. There are, however, some in 
teresting contracts in the methods used. While 
95 per cent of the superintendents considered ap 
plications during the year and 92 per cent recom- 
mended a list of teachers to the board, only 81 
per cent sent an inquiry blank concerning ap- 
plicants, SO per cent solicited teachers from a 
teacher training institution, 53 per cent solicited 
teachers from an ageney, and 27 per cent visited 
a class of an applicant. On the other hand, as 
many as 93 per cent interviewed applicants, and 
the number visiting teacher training institu- 
tions, 58 per cent, is noteworthy. 

The fact that 70 per cent of the superintend- 
ents studied salary schedules in other cities and 
53 per cent of them formulated salary schedules 
during the year indicates that the problem of 
salaries is one of widespread concern. Consider- 
able activity is manifest on the part of the super- 
intendents in weeding out undesirable members 
of the teaching staff. Forty per cent of the super- 
intendents secured the resignation or discharge 
of a teacher, 36 per cent restricted the number 
of home and married teachers, 31 per cent trans- 
ferred teachers, and 15 per cent demoted a 
teacher. The practice of giving intelligence tests 
or examinations to applicants is practically neg 
ligible. 


It is worthy of note that the judges considered 
the great majority of these duties to be of 
primary value. Only three were assigned little 
value. The three thus stigmatized are widely 
scattered as to popularity of performance. They 
ure: Ilelp teachers secure new position, Solicit 
teachers from employment agency, and Give in- 
lelligence test to applicant. The judges were far 
from being unanimous in their opinions of these 
duties and, no doubt, many readers will also dis- 
agree with some of the low values assigned, 
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2. The Personal Welfare of Teachers 

The extent to which school exeeutives should 
concern themselves over the personal welfare of 
individnal teachers is a matter of opinion. Many 
teachers would prefer to have the interest which 
school executives manifest in them confined to 
«chool-day hours and the school premises. There 
is, however, such a distinct relationship, partic- 
ularly in small communities, between the general 
happiness and community standing of teachers 
on the one hand, and their everyday school effi- 
cieney on the other, that items pertaining to per- 
sonal welfare deserve serious administrative at- 
tention, and their proper preliminary considera- 
tion may avoid many serious personnel problems 
later on. 


The variety of duties which superintendents 
and principals perform in connection with the 
personal welfare of teachers and the extent to 
which they perform them are revealed in Table 
XXIV. The 31 duties listed in Table XXIV are 
arranged in the same manner as the duties listed 
in Table XXIII, to which they are closely re- 
lated. A few of the duties bear directly upon 
school activities, such as Notify teacher of school 
opening, but for the greater part they deal with 
personal sitnations, such as Look after health of 
feachers. 

It will be noticed at once in connection with 
this set of duties that the three types of princi- 
pals perform them almost as commonly as they 
are performed by the superintendents. The per- 
centages of elementary principals fall off some- 
what conspicuously with a number of duties, 
such as Promote cordial relations with teachers, 
Assist teacher secure boarding place, Advise 
teacher on social and moral conduct, and Meet 
feacher at train upon arrival. The duties in 
which the superintendents show notably greater 
activity than any of the principals are Notify 
leachers of school opening, Advise teacher on 
social and moral conditions, Discipline teacher, 
and Meet teacher at train upon arrival, The 
high-school prineipal leads the elementary prin- 
cipal quite generally in the performance of these 
personnel duties, and leads all of the others with 
the duties, Tnitiate new feachers, Lool: after 
health of teachers, and Provide rest room facili- 
fies for teachers. 

The evidence presented in Table XXIV _ indi- 
cates clearly that school executives as a group 
take a very definite interest in the personal wel- 
tare of the teaching staff. Such duties as FEn- 
courage worried teachers, which was performed 
ence a month by from 80 to 90 per cent of the 
superintendents and principals, Confer with 
leachers on personal welfare, whieh was  per- 
formed almost as commonly, Look after health 
of teachers, and Adjust teacher's financial prob 
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TABLE XXV. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO PROFESSIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS 


(Frequencies are d for daily, w for weekly, m for monthly, y for yearly, 
are 1 for primary, 2 for average, 3 for minor, and © for no importance. ) 


DUTY 


Suggest professional books to teachers...........c:ceee 
Suggest current magazine articles for reading 
Arrange for attendance at institute 
Jnecourage teachers to experiment... 
Provide professional magazines ................. 
Mnroll teachers in teacher organization ..............cc00c0eees 
Recommend professional courses to teachers. 
TRRGG TCORCMOIG sccrsiisicscesscccscscasocc Diceruccas ad tnsascatceessik 
Advise teachers on team-work qualities ...... 
; Organize professional BEN is shscesssicoxecascsaees 
xplain items used in teacher rating... 
Ai teachers in extension work.............. 
Arrange leave of absence for teacher 
Prepare bibliography for teachers....................0.6 
Advise teacher on personal appearance................ 
Help teacher prepare professional paper.............. 
APFANGES TOF CZCEMNGION CIAGKOR.....cciscccccssccossscssecccsscosccoscess 
Discuss results of rating with teacher 
Conduct MSCAEES ....ccse0secs- ‘ 


DW PAWN AU to— 


—_s>* 


dam dh fi bith dh fc fm 
DPMIDwUHwtlo 






*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 









y? for two times a year, ete. Values 


Percentage of Median Median 
Administrators Performing Frequency Value 
Gen. H. Ss. E. S. 
Supt. Prin Prin Prin Supt. 
88 92 85 71 m 1° 
84 82 80 ref m 1 
71 52 52 41 y 2 
71 66 64 62 m 1* 
68 60 60 44 y 2 
65 39 53 41 y 2 
61 55 48 49 y 2 
° §98 40 46 46 y 1¢ 
5D 42 45 41 y? 2 
46 40 41 46 y 2 
44 28 34 32 y 1 
35 25 26 24 y 3 
34 20 35 32 y 1* 
31 32 30 22 y 2 
28 20 20 17 y? 3* 
26 20 2% 24 y? 3 
24 26 19 22 y 2 
23 28 29 33 y 1% 
2s 17 9 5 y 2 
49 41 44 39 
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lem, indicate a distinct effort to provide genuine 
help of a personal nature. It is worthy of note 
that Ask advice from teachers is one of the most 
commonly and uniformly performed of these 
duties. The frequently discussed duty, Admonish 
teachers on sanitary and suitable clothing, ap- 
pears lowest in the entire list, but whether this 
favorable position is due to caution on the part 
of the school executive or to good judgment on 
the part of the'teachers is a matter not revealed. 
All of the duties, with a single exception, were 
performed upon a yearly or monthly basis. This 
one was Check school arrival of teachers, an 
inspectional duty which was performed with a 
median frequency of once a week. 


The values of the various administrative du- 
ties pertaining to the personal welfare of teach- 
ers are fairly equally divided among those of 
primary, average, and of little value. The greater 
number of these duties justify thoughtful pre- 
liminary preparation and require a high degree 
of personal tact on the part of the administra- 
tors administering them. The various values as- 
signed by the 50 judges are well worthy of 
notice by school executives who are conducting 
welfare work of this type, but call for no special 
comment here unless it be that the fairly eom- 
mon practice of sending Christmas letters and 
gifts was voted by a heavy majority of the judges 
to be of little or no value. 


3. The Professional Improvement of Teachers 

Whatever doubt may exist about the superin- 
tendent’s prerogatives in connection with the so- 
cial life of his teachers, there can be no question 
about his legitimate concern over their profes- 
sional improvement. Many plans have been pro- 
posed to increase the efficiency of teachers dur- 
ing service, Some superintendents and principals 
believe that the best way to lighten this adminis 
trative problem is to employ teachers already so 





TABLE XXIV. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO THE PERSONAL WELFARE OF TEACHERS 
(Tabular arrangement and symbols as in Table XXIII.) 


DUTY 


i E.R ois si psssigeiiasiatin tant aise snesies ci seavesevenececassaueas 
SD. TAVOStIMACE CHICICINM OF TERCHET. ...0..0..cccccccccecssecccccssssvcces 
%. Notify teachers of school opening 
i; BURR WORTRO CONIC vise siscssccescssiseseccassscsctesessscceses 
5. Promote cordial relations with teachers................00 
5. ae RRS: EE MUNN TIN Whi uk cuan eck sacocscnaccdtdcsdesvivsevivecdessaess 
7. Promote cooperation among teachers.............:.cccceeeee es ; 
8. Encourage teachers to ask for advice...........ccceeee ‘ 
Assist teacher secure boarding place...............ccccccceeeeeees 
Confer with teacher on personal welfare...............0c0008 
NN MU NS 555 50 casa sspiibdanncessbossdavdesnsessesvesancesone 
Protect teACheTS THOM AGENE....0.....ccceccoscecccsesreccsseccsecsecese 
TEUECPERIT COROCED cocescscccssccecscteccecccescscerssseccocscssesstccccosecses 
Send Christmas letter or gifts to teachers....ccccccccsesees ; 
Advise teacher on social and moral conduct................ i 
Administer teacher’s request..........cccccceceseeneeeeeeeeeeerennereeee 
Check school arrival Of teachess...........cccccececceeseeeeeeeseeeees 
Discipline teacher ..........ccccccccsssecseessenseeeeeenesceeeeneeeeeeeeseeenees 
Help teachers improve community standing................+ 
Meet teacher at train upon ME Rbiiiver tanssiisaiccenctenss 
Arrange picnic or excursion for teachers............ce 
Arrange for care Of ill teacher.........cccccceceeeeceeseeeeeeeeeeeees 


Noe Soto 


Fas 





stom SDS 


tte 


Adjust teacher’s financial problem.......-..-:ccccceccceeeeeeeeeeees 


BOBS US ED OS OS OS eed bet tet pet cee et tet pet et it 


30. Organize committee to take care of new teachers........ 
81. Admonish teacher on sanitary and suitable clothing.... 


BWOPRBO vcsecvescesersccresscccsscossceresecesescsensesocssseseseocsee 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 





Look after health Of teacherss...........cccccecececeseeeeeeeeeeeeeerees 
5. Provide rest-room facilities for teachers..........ccccceceeees 


. Check health certification of teachers............cccccceeceeeeees 
28. Administer teacher’s connection with retirement fund 
Reassign failing teache...........ccccccccccscssesecesecceeecsseeeeeseesers 


Percentage of Median Median 
Administrators corrpeming Frequency Value 
Gen. H. Ss E. S. 

Supt. Prin Prin Prin Supt. 

91 82 82 59 y 1* 
89 R2 80 68 y4 2 
89 66 58 45 y ag 
87 90 88 80 m 7 
87 8h 85 6h m ag 
87 93 87 81 m 1 
8h 89 R7 71 m 1° 
RH 88 Rh 72 m 2 
83 70 72 41 y? 2 
80 R4 80 7 m 1 
80 81 85 81 y? 1° 
78 75 71 61 m 1 
74 69 63 57 y? $ 
74 60 78 78 ¥ 3¢ 
70 42 48 29 y? 2 
67 Ad 64 55 m 2 
62 63 56 56 Ww 2 
57 42 42 29 y? 1° 
nd 40 nD 46 m 2 
ne 52 53 41 y3 2 
1 33 27 10 y? 2 
45 B35 44 29 y 3 
44 16 45 84 y‘ 2 
40 43 45 41 y? 2 
3h 38 41 34 y 2 
26 18 16 15 y 3 
26 23 17 5 y 2 
26 29 21 27 y 3 
24 9 20 17 y 1* 
19 6 15 7 y 3 
18 14 10 12 y : 
61 55 55 46 


well trained that they will need but little super- 
visory attention; other superintendents and 
principals prefer to select all young teachers 
with the point of view of being better able to 
train satisfactory teachers than to select them 
from other schools. The large majority of execu- 
tives range somewhere between these two ex- 
treme points of view. 


The actual duties that superintendents and 
principals perform in their attempts to improve 
the professional status of their teachers are re- 
vealed_in Table XXV, which is arranged on the 
same plan as the two preceeding tables. The out- 
standing general feature of the administrative 
situation disclosed by the factual data in Table 
XXV is that, despite the theoretical importance 
of the field of professional improvement of teach- 
ers, it is far from being as popular with princi- 
pals and superintendents as is the field of the 
personal welfare of teachers just considered. As 
a whole, they perform a third fewer duties in the 
field of professional improvement and perform 
these a fifth less frequently. 

It may be seen, however, that here again the 
various groups of principals take an active part, 
approaching but not equaling the general activ- 
ity displayed in this field by the superintend- 
ents. It is perhaps a little surprising to discover 
that the high-school principals for the most part. 
lead the elementary principals in the average 
percentage of performance of these professional 
duties. For some reason, the general (combined 
high and elementary) principals in this field fall 
below their usual performance standard. The ele- 
mentary principals lead the high-school princi- 
pals in the duties, Recommend professional 
courses to teachers, Organize professional libru- 
ry, Help teacher prepare professional paper, Ar- 
range for extension classes, and Discuss results 
of ratings with teacher. The superintendents 
lead by at least a few points in practically every 
duty. The notable exception is with the duty, 
Discuss results of rating with teacher, in which 
he is exceeded by all others, the elementary prin- 
cipals leading. 

By all odds the most common type of duty 
performed by the principals and superintend- 
ents in the interests of the professional improve- 
ment of teachers lies in the field of suggesting 
professional literature. This type of service in- 
volves the first two, the fifth, the tenth, and the 
fourteenth, five out of the entire nineteen du 
ties listed Table XXV. Institute work in 
volves three duties; professional courses, three 
others; and rating, two others. Fifty-nine per 
cent of the superintendents rate teachers but 
only 24 per cent discuss the results of ratings 
with the teachers. The high percentage of execu 
tives who encourage teachers to experiment (see 
fourth duty) is indicative of a praiseworthy 
spread of this desirable activity. Seven of the 
duties listed in Table XXV were rated as being 
of primary administrative importance, nine as 
average, and three as of little importance. From 
the point of view of professional supervision, 
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TABLE NAVI. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO THE STATUS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WELFARE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 
(Tabular arrangement and symbols as in Table XXV.) 
Percentage of Median Median 
hwy Administrators Performing Frequency Value 
DUTY Gen. H. 8. 5. S. 
. : Supt. Prin Prin Prin Supt. 
S. Attend State CGUCHHON MECTIAG....000i.ccrccccssccscccesccssscosees 92 so R6 63 y 1* 
2. Read optional professional literature 91 94 100 938 w 1% 
T BORE BUMIRS DORON iiss cds ccccassiiipccsaincea cases cxascecnspanensesses 90 99 96 98 y 1° 
4. Hold membership in State professional organization.... 90 88 87 76 y 1* 
Ne I ii cactiisccvecedisacndedsanndscecececesdcasnesasneasnnccess 88 79 84 68 y? 1* 
G6. Study school LAW........ccccccccocccccccrcccscccccess 79 81 61 44 m 1* 
7. Attend county educational meeting 77 87 81 63 y 1* 
Oh TRE EMU WRC NN sass cpa caennaacejueesisansdcdoasessansiancagess 723 79 79 73 Ww 3* 
9. Hold membership in national professional organization 68 43 65 56 y 1¢ 
G0. BESEME WOGEE GERGOE COMTOODI CD once sicccasccesccecisnsscssscessacescsss 66 73 74 68 y? 1? 
11. Hold membership in local and professional organization 60 54 70 68 y 1% 
1D. TAMMTOVE Dy CEAVEL...ccicccccsrcscsccescccccsscscscscdcccscsscncoscasessceosess 60 52 49 59 y 2 
13. Hold membership in county professional organization 54 #2 59 34 y ae 
14. Serve on educational COMMIttEE.............ccccccrsccrcecscsrceceees 48 29 41 30 y 2 
18. GEMARISE G HPLOTORBIGHAL TOTAL <..csccesiccscsesccscecssccsosessesssees 46 33 32 29 y > 
16. Serve as officer in educational organization................+ 44 27 38 17 y 2 
17. Prepare paper for educational meeting .............ccccceceeeeee 42 23 30 24 y 1° 
Se, BR: TM eisisndccccacccssnicstsecsccacandsaaisasscossenes 37 59 44 24 ¥ 1° 
19. Attend superintendents’ section of the N. E. A. .......... 34 9 13 2 y 2 
20. Keep record catalog of educational literature and 
III o5cc4s cackbssaicuscsssnsiei ish esayaiaibackapaceds<ckuscestaniens vaaaiadieens 32 2% 22 *’ 29 y 2 
21. Practice in special fields (e.g., music, speaking, 
NURI. | Sick cohncracestxstccveunciecnsdcsndiibes tidecdivecseeneundeuaesessds 30 29 29 49 Ww 3° 
22. Take professional extensiON COUTSE...........csccceeeeeereeeeeeeee 2! 45 29 66 y 2 
23. Write magazine article On SChOO] WOPK...........cccccceseeeeees 26 20 22 24 y* 2 
BE. BOOT TOP TOW DOWD vccicscaccvascecscicacsseccssceccscsesssssescctecssees 24 40 37 22 y 1. 
25. Do prescribed reading circle work 25 38 24 34 7 2 
26. Serve on state or county board .......... “es ea 17 5 5 2 y 2 
QF. Take academic extension COUTHC...........ccccccsccscseccccccescoese 9 9 8 24 y 3 
28. Serve on staff of educational journal a 0 0 1 2 y 3* 
Pe ivitiiiitaaississsscs ainrionaiimmmnnians 51 49 49 45 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 


practically all of the duties listed are well known 
and considered to be significant. They are closely 
related to a group of supervisory duties to be 
treated in a later article. 


VII. THE PROFESSIONAL STATUS AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE OFFICERS 
The duties associated with the professional 
status and improvement of administrative off- 


cers belong more properly from the analytical 
point of view to Section IV of the present series 
of articles, entitled Executive Management, but 
hecause of the similarity of the professional ac- 
tivities involved they are included in the present 
article along with those involving the improve- 
ment of teachers. 

There are 28 administrative duties which 
bear upon the professional status and improve- 
ment of public school principals and superin- 
tendents. These duties appear here as Table 
XXVI, and inelude a wide variety of profes- 
sional activities. It is evident from comparing 
Table XXVI with Table XXV .that superin- 
tendents and principals perform a considerably 
larger number of duties in connection with their 
own professional improvement than they do with 
the professional improvement of their teachers. 
There is remarkably little difference among the 
different types of executive officers with respect 
to the general performance of this particular set 
of duties. The elementary principal as usual 
falls a little behind the others in connection with 
most of the duties. He is, however, outstanding- 
ly ahead with the duties, Practice in special 
fields (e. g., music; speaking, handwriting, etc.), 
Take professional extension course, and Take 
academic extension course. It should be noted 
here that the high percentages of performance 
found with many of the duties listed in Table 
XXVI are no doubt influenced by the fact that 
a large number of the executive officers who 
filled in the blank forms were located through 
their attendance at summer schools. 

The list of duties relating to professional im- 
provement contains two duties performed respec- 
tively by 100 per cent and by 0 per cent of cer- 
tain groups. The duty, Read optional profes- 
sional literature, was performed by every high- 
school principal, but neither a single superin- 
tendent nor a general principal performed the 
duty, Serve on staff of educational journal. 
Naturally, the superintendents lead in attend- 
ance at the superintendents’ meeting of the N. 
k. A., and it is easy to appreciate the fact that 
the general principals investigate and apply 
more commonly for new positions than any other 
group. About 45 per cent of the entire number 
of executive investigated new positions during 
the year, but only about 30 per cent applied for 
new positions. The duties which pertain to pro- 





fessional improvement were nearly all performed 
on a yearly basis. One, Study school law, was 
performed on a monthly basis, and three, Read 
optional professional literature, Read religious 
literature, and Practice in special fields, were 
performed on a weekly basis. 

In light of the fact that the judges who voted 
on the values to be assigned the various duties 
were successful administrators themselves, the 
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median values indicated for the various duties 
in Table XXVI are of special significance. It 
will be seen that there is a high correlation be- 
tween performance and values; that is to say, the 
largest numbers of superintendents perform the 
duties with the highest values. The duty which 
received the highest number of first value votes 
was Attended local school conference. This 
duty was very closely followed by three others 
in the order given, namely, Attend State educa- 
tional meeting, Attend county educational meet- 
ing, and Read optional professional literature. 


f Whatever teachers may think of attending edu- 


‘ational conferences and meetings as devices for 
professional improvement, it is evident that 
superintendents and principals regard them 


\ highly. One point of interest is the fact that 


while the duty, Attend summer school, was rated 
as being of primary importance, the duty, Take 
professional extension course, was rated as being 
of second or average importance, and the duty, 
Take academic extension course, was rated as 
being of third or little importance. Although the 
duty, Read religious literature, was “religiously” 
performed once a week by three-fourths of all 
the executives included, the judges voted it to be 
of little administrative importance. No doubt, 
the judges considered this to be more of a per- 
sonal than of a vocational matter. On the other 
hand, the frequency with which school executives 
on their own initiative report duties of this type 
to be a part of their school work justifies their 
inclusion in a comprehensive study of vocational 
analysis. 
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THE JORDAN MEMORIAL WINDOW IN HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The beautiful Clara B. Jordan memorial window in the library of Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was unveiled on January 25, 1929, in the presence of a large group of former students and friends 


of the deceased teacher. 


The exercises in connection with the unveiling took place in the auditorium of the school, with Principal 
C. M. Merry presiding. Brief talks were made by Mr. Dudley Outcalt and by Mr. Edward Dempsey, presi- 
dent of the alumni association. Supt. R. J. Condon, in a sympathetic speech, gave an appreciation of Miss 


Jordan as a teacher and of her value to the school. 


Dr. David Phillipson, of the class of 1879, delivered 


the memorial address, speaking of Miss Jordan in reminiscence and appreciation. 

Miss Jordan was a teacher of Latin in the Hughes High School from 1872 to 1914. Miss Jordan pos- 
sessed an outstanding personality and her influence on the lives of the thousands of pupils who passed 
through the school was such that they desired to have her name perpetuated. Her death occurred fifteen 
years ago and it is unique that at this date her former pupils pay this lasting tribute to her untiring efforts. 

The window was designed by the F. & R. Lamb Company of New York and installed by them. It 
represents the initial effort in the transformation of the school library into a memorial library. 
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WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Joseph Evans Sperry, Architect, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL OF 
BALTIMORE 


The new Western High School at Baltimore 
is one of the buildings erected as the result of 
the school-building program initiated by the 
Strayer-Engelhardt school-building survey of 
the city. It is one of the outstanding units of the 
21,000,000 building program which the city has 
now completed. 

The school oceupies a large site in an attrac- 
tive part of the city and faces an interesting 
parkway. It was planned for a normal pupil 
‘apacity of 2,000, but it already houses an en- 
rollment of 2,100 students. The building is three 
stories high for the most part, but advantage 
has been taken of the difference in the level of 
the site to use a part of the basement for class- 
room purposes. An examination of the ground 
floor plan will make this clear. The ground floor 
contains five standard classrooms, several large 
rooms for special subjects, retiring rooms for 
men and women teachers, and special rooms for 
the electrical equipment and the janitorial help. 

The first floor contains 17 classrooms, two 
large laboratories, a large science lecture room 
and several smaller instructional units. The ad- 
ministrative offices, the cafeteria, and the man- 
ual training room are on this floor. The shower 
rooms for the gymnasium, locker rooms for boys 
and girls, and other minor utilities are also on 
this floor. 

There are 10 standard classrooms on the sec- 
ond floor, two large libraries, a science lecture 
room, a study hall, a large library, and a number 
of smaller instructional units. The baleony of 
the auditorium is reached from the second floor 
corridors and the main playing floor of the gym- 
nasium is on this same level. 

The third floor provides space for seven 
classrooms, various departmental rooms, labora- 
tories, lecture rooms, toilets and lockers. The 
gymnasium balcony is on a level with this floor. 

The arrangement of the building is such that 
the boiler room, fuel room, machinery rooms, and 
cafeteria, all of which produce noise or dust or 
odors, are located in a part of the building which 
can be shut off entirely from the main structure. 

The auditorium, which seats 1,400 persons, is 
in every respect a complete unit. The lighting 
is sufficient for all ordinary school purposes and 
the stage has the most modern types of equip- 
ment. 

The auditorium and the gymnasiums are ad- 
jacent to a side entrance and are separated by a 
wide lobby. Separate stairways are provided so 

(Concluded on Page 138) 


WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Joseph Evans Sperry, Architect, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE CENTRAL GRADE SCHOOL AT DODGE 
CITY, KANSAS 

A well-planned school building that is almost 
entirely tireproot, complete in its appointments 
for a complete elementary-school program, and 
architecturally expressive of its purpose need not 
be excessively high in cost but may be decidedly 
moderate in price. The new Central Grade 
School at Dodge City, Kansas, is a living ex- 
ample of the truth of this statement. The build- 
ing cost, exclusive of architects’ fees and furni- 
ture, less than 25 cents per cubic foot, and after 
au vear and a half of use, has been found entirely 
satisfactory as an educational and administra- 
tive unit. 

The school was begun in May, 1927, and was 
completed and occupied in November of the same 
year, 

The building is almost entirely fireproof. It is 
constructed of variegated brownish-red_ brick, 


Construction Data 





















Date COMCENCE AWATHOD oidccsicssccscccccccesereccccesd April 22, 1927 
Date construction started..............cccccccco May, 2, 1927 
Date construction completed.................0008 Nov. 4, 1927 
Nite 
I 55 sa icackis cs cnsictveccceusocsssevnseievesave 300 ft. by 330 ft. 
Principal frontage 300 ft. 
Building 
NE Sle I isan dcacacctinkida cecvnesiasdsivacsieienivieqsnascaendon 16 
Kindergarten aes 1 
CORIO. Snsassersisiinzese 2 
AUAITOFIUNM-ZYMNASLUM,,........cccccccceceseveceees 50 ft. by 70 ft. 
Design and Construction 
BRCOPIOE GOGIBI....cccccsecccccccscscscccccsoccsccscceess MOQGIHOG BOthic 
Exterior trimming Terra cotta 
EINE SI icc cdssentinccesénsccsscvrcecinsa Brick and terra cotta 
Floor construction Brick and concrete 
CE, Ms 6 scsi beiassitiscnssccsicccsteapeemnianenasssinigl Concrete 
SONU SIE Soba dasisssvnsdainscevininnisexessteigaian Marble and concrete 
Classroom finish................ Beech floor and gumwood trim 
A | eres ve ...Beech floor 
EE er CI WI ar vhicasdessacecscssniiviecsnsucciinsetantel Plaster 
Mechanical Equipment 
ZEMBCPREUNS . CONTIG fecciesiasiesiesssaissssintiaiciiissesveeed Automatic 
Type of heating and ventilation........................00. Hot air 
Cost and Pupil Capacity 
RE Ge ES shsdaselisicsusubadanavabidsstesenstossinceienins $102,729 
Cost of heating and ventilation... sie 13,598 
Cost of electrical work ................. wane 5,266 
Cost of plumbing ........... ~— 5,662 
Cost of equipment .. wae 4,800 
NS: WOUUUE ci visetaniesasicéoesissscesvcsescses vere vee 132,055 
eee 24.7 cents 
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CENTRAL GRADE SCHOOL, DODGE CITY, KANS. 
Mann and Company, Architects, Hutchinson, Kans. 
with cream-colored terra cotta trimming. The 
floors and ceilings, stairways, and corridors are 
ef concrete. The roof is of red tile on timber 

construction. 

The building contains fifteen classrooms 30 ft. 
6 in. by 21 ft., and a kindergarten, in addition 
to an auditorium-gymnasium, teachers’ rest- 
rooms, and toilets for boys and girls. The base- 
ment contains space for the fuel and heating 


63 


plant, dressing rooms, and a janitor’s closet. 

The heating and ventilation is supplied by 
means of a fan blast system. 

The total cost of the building, excluding the 
furniture and architects’ fees, was $134,000, or 
24.7 cents per cubic foot. 

The building was planned and erected unde1 
the supervision of Mann & Company, architects 
and engineers, of Hutchinson, Kans. 





KINDERGARTEN, CENTRAL GRADE SCHOOL, DODGE CITY, KANS. 
Mann and Company, Architects, Hutchinson, Kans. 
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ENTRANCE DETAILS, CENTRAL GRADE SCHOOL, DODGE CITY, KANS. 


Mann and Company, Architects, Hutchinson, Kans. 


A STUDY OF CLEANING, HEATING, AND 
VENTILATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
IN CHICAGO 
A committee of the Building Managers’ Asso- 
Clation has recently presented to the Chicago 
board of education a report on the system of 
cleaning, heating, and ventilation of school 

buildings in the city. 

‘The committee found that a great majority of 
the engineer-custodians are men of character and 
fitness. By training and preference they are dis- 
posed to operate their buildings as efficiently and 
as economically as possible. It is the opinion of 
the committee that these employees will render 
satisfactory service if the circumstances sur- 
rounding their employment permits them to 
do SO. 

The committee suggested that all operating 
functions, including employment and_ super- 
vision, be centralized in the bureau of operating 
engineering. The chief engineer should be pro- 
vided with assistants, preferably men experi- 
enced in school-building maintenance, who would 
conduct the employment department. He should 
ussign men and women to the schools as needed, 
and when assigned, these employees should be 
under the sole direction of the engineer-custo- 
dian in charge of the building. 

In the opinion of the committee, an essential 
feature of successful operation is adequate super- 
vision. The chief engineer should have regional 
supervisors or inspectors in sufficient numbers to 
assure uniform observance of all rules for the 
daily routine of building operation. Proper 
gradings and promotions based upon fitness and 
performance should go far toward encouraging 
efficiency. 

The study of the committee led to the follow- 
ing specific recommendations: 


1. That the bureau of engineering be placed 
in full charge of the employment of engineers, 
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Mann and Company, Architects, Hutchinson, Kans. 


firemen, janitors, and janitresses, assigning them 
to the positions as needed. 

2. That the bureau of engineering be given 
full authority over the operating organizations, 
with power to remove any employee for sufticient 
cause, 

3. That the chief engineer be given sufficient 
assistants to conduct the employment depart- 


ment and to supervise the operation of all school 
buildings. The supervisors or inspectors should 
be reeruited from the ranks of competent en- 
evineer-custodians. 

4. That the board of education adopt a sched- 
ule of working conditions that will permit the 
employment of janitors and janitresses for any 


(Concluded on Page 142) 





LAYING THE CORNERSTONE OF THE EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL 
The Evander Childs High School at Gun Hill Road and Barnes Avenue, The Bronx, is to be New York 
City’s latest, if not largest, high school. From left to right: Hon. Geo. J. Ryan, President of the Board 
of Education; Mrs. Evander Childs, widow of the founder of the High School, and Mayor Walker, who 


wielded the trowel. 


(Int. Newsreel Photo, ) 
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ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, MORGANTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


E. B. Lee, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Plan of Third Floor. 
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Plan of First Floor. 


FLOOR PLANS OF THE ADMINISTRATION AND ACADEMIC BUILDING, 
MORGANTOWN HIGH SCHOL, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 
E. B. Lee, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THE MORGANTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


The new high school at Morgantown, W. Va., 
is a distinct departure from the ordinary type of 
high school found in the south. Instead of the 
usual block type of plant, it consists of four 
buildings arranged in the form of a capital “U” 
and located on a twelve-acre tract of land. The 
inside of the “*U” forms the athletic field for the 
school. 


The plans for the building were begun early in 
1924 with the selection of Mr. E. B. Lee of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as the architect. Visits were made to 
thirty high schools in eleven different states and 
the district of Columbia. The final plans provide 
for an administration or academic building, a 
gymnasium building, and a shop building. 

In the planning of the building, the architect 
and local school authorities were assisted by the 
late Mr. Charles D. Kingsley, who gave his serv- 
:¢es as educational consultant. In July, 1925, the 
contract was awarded for the construction of the 
buildings, at a cost of $640,000. The administra- 
tion building, which is the key to the entire 
group, dominates the entire plant. The manual 
training and gymnasium buildings parallel the 
administration building and are located in the 
extreme eastern portion of the grounds directly 
opposite the athletic field. These buildings are 
in modified colonial design and are strictly 
American in character, which is particularly in 
harmony with the historical setting of the ecom- 
munity. The buildings are entirely fireproof and 
contain modest ornamental features in keeping 
with the use and character of the structure. 


The Administration Building 

The administration building is 334 ft. long, 
$814 ft. wide, and is three stories high, except in 
the center where there is an extension making a 
fourth story. In the north end of the building is 
a large space 100 ft. by 88 ft., now used as a 
garage, but which will later be given over to 
locker rooms for the students, 
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GYMNASIUM AND SHOP BUILDINGS, MORGANTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 





E. B. Lee, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MAIN FLOOR PLAN OF THE GYMNASIUM BUILDING 


On the first Hoor are a book storage room, a 
furniture storage room, three unassigned rooms, 
rooms for the custodian, a health service suite, a 
teacher’s study, two freehand-drawing rooms, 
and lavatories for boys and girls. 

On the second floor are a group of rooms for 
commercial studies, two study halls, a teacher’s 
study room, seven classrooms, the administrative 
offices, and lavatories for boys and girls. 

On the third floor are a choral room, three food 
rooms, two sewing rooms, a model housekeeping 
suite, seven rooms for chemistry and science, six 
classrooms, and lavatories for boys and girls. The 
fourth floor contains one room for music, two 
storage rooms, two practice rcoms, and two un- 
assigned rooms. 

The buildings are of steel-frame construction, 
with inclosing walls of tapestry brick, backed up 
with hollow tile. The floors are of reinforced con- 
crete joists, laid over steel frames. 

An automatic freight and passenger elevator 
affords access to the three floors. The stairways 
are placed at each end of the building, with two 
about half way between, providing four exits 


i 


from each floor, except from the fourth floor 
which has only two stairways. Metal doors are 
provided in the corridors to prevent the spread 
of smoke in case of fire. Telephone communica- 
tion between the various rooms is afforded. 
Outside telephone communication is handled 
through the principal’s office. A master clock 
and program system is provided for changes in 
classes. Approximately 1,000 lockers, each ac- 
commodating two students, are ranged along the 
corridors, and sanitary drinking fountains are 
located in all corners and alcoves at the ends of 
the stairways. Specially designed plate glass 
vases have been installed in the corridors for 
display cases. 
The Mechanical Equipment 

The heating of the structure is accomplished 
by a steam-heating plant in the boiler room 
which oceupies the space between the gymna- 
sium and the shop building. Two systems of 
heating are provided, consisting of direct and 
indirect radiation. 

The floors of the buildings are of white maple, 
except in the corridors, laboratories, cooking 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF THE SHOP BUILDING 


rooms, and oftices, and library. The corridor 
Hoors and laboratory Hoors are of terrazzo; the 
floors in the laboratories, cooking rooms, oftices, 
and library are of asbestos and enamel mosaic, 
which is soundproof and offers an excellent wear- 
ing surface, The interior trim is white oak, fin- 
ished natural, 
The Gymnasium Building 

The gymnasium building is 166 ft. long, with 
an extension lobby 18 ft. by 72 ft. 3 in. wide, and 
consists of two stories and a basement. It is built 
ot brick and reinforced concrete and steel. 

The main floor which is on the street level, 
contains the playing floors for boys and girls, the 
boys’ gyifinasium 69 ft. 6 in. by 104 ft. 6 in., seat- 
ing 1200 persons, and a girls’ gymnasium 43 ft. 
by 69 ft., with a balcony seating 200 persons. A 
lobby 14 ft. by 18 ft., with a ticket booth, gives 
entrance to the boys’ main floor. Storage rooms 
for apparatus and a physical examination room 
for girls complete the main floor. 

On the mezzanine floor of the boys’ gymnasium 
is an office, and an examination room. This floor 


(Concluded on Page 142) 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE DINING HALL AT THE GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY, ATLANTA, GA. 
Harold Bush-Brown, Architect; J. H. Gailey, Associate Architect. 


THE NEW DINING HALL OF THE GEORGIA 
SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


H. H. Linn, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Kducators attending the National Education 
Association meeting at Atlanta this summer will 
have an opportunity to visit one of the most 
beautiful college buildings in the country. It is 
the new dining hall of the Georgia School of 
Technology, located in the heart of Atlanta. It 
is doubtful whether any dining hall, or éafeteria, 
in the United States surpasses this building in 
the beauty of its design both interior and ex- 
terior, and in its efficient planning and arrange- 
ment to meet definite cafeteria needs. The build- 
ing is one of the points of interest in Atlanta 
which every visiting teacher should not fail to 
Sce, 

The Georgia Tech dining hall is not merely a 
plaee in which to eat. It is in fact a work of art, 
quite different from the commonplace cafeteria. 
The building forms the central unit of a dormi- 
tory group covering two city blocks, in which all 
the buildings follow the English Collegiate style 
of architecture. Two of the dormitories have been 
erected, and others will follow as soon as the 
funds are available. Dr. M. L. Brittain, presi- 
dent of the Georgia School of Technology, has 
been largely responsible for the English atmos- 
phere which has been incorporated in the build- 
ing, and it was he who suggested the tower, the 
arcade, and the cathedral windows in the dining 
hall whieh have made the building distinctly 
different from the ordinary structure. 

The dining hall, as well as the adjoining 
dormitories, have been constructed of brick and 
limestone. Leading up to the central tower on 
cither side is a covered arcade, or cloister, whieh 
is intended to connect with the dormitories. The 
entrance to the dining hall is through the elois- 
ter, which is visible from the lower part of the 
tower. The main section of the building is 150 
ft. 2 in. long and 94 ft. 4 in. wide. The tower is 
69 ft. 7 in. high. The roof is of slate. 

In the interior, the high proportions of the 
hall give a sense of spaciousness, with plenty of 
light and air, and has a tendency to dissipate 
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A VIEW OF THE KITCHEN IN THE DINING HALL AT THE GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY, 


ATLANTA, GA., WITH THE DISH WASHING 


noise in the hall. The walls are of rough plaster, 
painted a cream color above the 12 ft. stone base, 
and the floor is of terrazzo. The ceiling wood 
work is stained a dark cherry-red, with blue 
celotex. between the beams. The richly painted 
wood trusses, the open timber roof, and = the 
traceried windows carry out the essential fea 
tures of the English medieval baronial banquet 
hall. Even the minstrels’ gallery of ancient times 
is included with the exception that, instead of 
occupying one end of the hall, it is located in the 
middle behind the tower. The baleony is reserved 
for faculty members and guests. Opening from 
the baleony into the tower is a private dining 
room, 11 ft. 11 in. by 17 ft. 2 in., furnished in 
good taste. The handsome table is a product of 
the woodshop and the draperies are the work of 
the textile department of the school. The room 
has been designated as the president’s dining 
room, 


Among the unique features of the building are 
the motifs incorporated in the design. As the vis- 
itor approaches the main entrance in the tower, 
he sees the vellow jackets, the emblem of Tech 
athletic prowess, carved in the stone spandrels 
on either side of the entrance arch. He sees also 
the army and navy shields over the main en- 
trance and the Georgia shield inscribed over the 
oriel window in the facade of the tower. In the 
terra cotta tile, imbedded in the floor of the en- 
tranee vestibule, are the shields of the state of 
Georgia and the city of Atlanta, with the gradu- 
ate engineer depicted by the figure of a youth in 
the central panel. The tile was designed and 
glazed at the school under the supervision of the 
ceramics department. The massive wrought-iron 
lighting fixtures hanging from the trusses in the 
dining room were designed by the architects and 
were executed in the mechanical shops of the 
school. 


At the south end of the hall there is a stained- 
vlass memorial window. The several panels in 
the window are representative of the various de- 
partments of the school, including mechanical, 
electrical, the civil, the textile, the ceramic, the 
chemical engineering, the architectural, the com- 
meree, and the science, as well as the army and 
navy. The designs for the window were prepared 
by the students of the architectural department 
of the school. In the ceiling are a group of bull 
dogs representing the gargoyles of medieval 
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Ciothie architecture tugging at the ends of the 
steel bracing, as tug of war rope. 

The dining hall has been carefully planned for 
cafeteria purposes. Realizing that at times only 
a portion of the hall will be in use, a double sys- 
tem of cafeteria counters has been installed, each 
supplied directly from the kitchen, and serving 
half of the hall. The normal seating capacity of 
the two sections of the main hall is 452, with 64 
additional seatings in the baleony, making a 
total of 516 seatings. Although the plans were 
designed to feed 1,500 students over a period of 
two hours, the actual capacity is 1920 in each 
two-hour period, The average number served 
daily is 2,100, but more than 3,000 have been 
served on football days and other special occa- 
sions, 

The eafeteria counters whieh are located in 
separate corridors, between the dining hall and 
the kitchen, are not visible from the hall. The 
arrangement eliminates a great deal of the noise 
usually present in a cafeteria. The heating and 
ventilating units are located in recesses between 
the dining hall and the service corridors. 

The kitchen has also been planned to meet 
definite needs. Natural lighting has been pro- 
vided from three sides. A mechanical ventilating 
system, with an electric suction fan on the roof, 
insures a constant circulation of fresh air. This 
is facilitated by the absence of solid partitions 
dividing the kitchen into service divisions. 

The preparation and storage departments are 
grouped around ranges, roasting ovens, steam- 
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ers, vegetable and soup cookers, and salad pantry. 
A complete bakeshop, with electric ovens and gas 
candy stoves is provided. Two separate glass and 
dish-washing departments have been arranged 
to eliminate the congestion and to care for the 
separate section of the dining hall. Special corri- 
dors and entrances facilitate easy passage be- 
tween the kitchen and the counter corridors and 
have a tendency to prevent confusion. Gas is 
used for fuel in the ranges, electricity for the 
bake ovens, and steam is used wherever possible. 

A model ice plant, with complete refrigeration 
for seven ice boxes and the cafeteria counters 
has been located in one corner of the storeroom. 
The plant provides for an additional capacity of 
one ton of ice each day, and includes a brine- 
operated ice-cream plant. The refrigerators, 
with the exception of the salad refrigerator, are 
of the built-in type, and are of large capacity 
due to the southern climatic conditions. A spe- 


cial built-in refrigerator has been installed for 
(Continued on Page 142) 











Standards for Stairways, Corridors, and Exits in Elementary-School 


- Buildings 


Compiled by Samuel A. Challman, State Director of School Buildings for Minnesota 


The safety, serviceableness, and convenience 
of a school building depends in a very large 
measure upon its stairways, corridors, and exits. 
Not all of the requirements can be so phrased as 
to make them general in their application, but 
insofar as this is possible, this compilation of 
standards represents such important considera- 
tions as have been deemed essential by those who 
are in a position to formulate standards and 
secure their adoption. 

In the October number of the AMERICAN 
ScHoo.t Boarp JOURNAL there appeared a compi- 
lation of standards: for elementary schoolrooms 
and a list of sources from which these standards 
had been taken. To this list the following addi- 
tions should now be made: 

Idaho. Laws governing the Construction of 
Ydaho School Buildings in Bulletin of Education, 
June 1927, Volume XIII No. 4. State Board of 
Education, Boise. 

Maine. Laws and Rulings of Commissioner of 
Education and Minimum Requirements for Approval 
of Buildings, 1923. Department of Education, 
Augusta. 

Maryland. Standards for School Buildings in 
the State of Maryland. Revised July 1, 1926. State 
Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore. 

National Fire Protection Association. Report on 
Committee of Safety to Life, Sec. 21, Schools; also 
Report of National Education Association Com- 
mittee on Schoolhouse Planning, Frank Irving 
Cooper, Chairman 1925, pp. 122-131 National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 

Texas. Schoolhouse Building Law of the State 
of Texas 1913. Department of Education, Austin. 


STAIRWAYS 
I. Number 

Delaware. No two-story building shall have 
fewer than two stairways. Where the length of the 
horizontal travel from classroom door to head of 
stairway is more than one hundred (100) feet, addi- 
tional stairways shall be provided to come within 
the maximum distance.—Delaware 1927, p. 18. 

Maine. In school buildings of more than one (1) 

story there shall be at least two separate means of 
egress by inside or outside stairways.—Maine 1923, 
». 9. 
: Maryland. Stairs shall be so placed in a school 
building that there will be no part of the building 
which will not be served by two stairs. This makes 
necessary two stairs for all school buildings of more 
than one story. There must be sufficient stairs to 
empty the entire building in one and one-half (14) 
to three (3) minutes.—Maryland 1926, E6, 9. 

Minnesota. The number of stairways required 
for each building shall be computed on a basis of 
one stairway of standard width from highest floor 
to ground exit for each two hundred (200) persons 
for whom seating capacity has been provided on 
floors leading to such stairways, but dn no case 
shall there be less than two stairways from each 
floor in buildings of two stories or more.—Minne- 
sota 1928, Sec. 37. 

National Fire Protection Association. Not less 
than two inside stairs, or smokeproof towers, 
remote from each other, shall be provided from 
every floor, including basements.—Nat. Fire Protec- 
tion Ass’n. 1924, Sec. 2122. 

New Jersey. There should be two flights of 
stairs in buildings having more than two rooms 
and less than nine rooms on the second floor, one 
stairway at each end of the building, and each 
leading direct to an exit from the first floor to 
the ground. 

Every school building having nine or more class- 
rooms on the second floor shall have at least three 
flights of stairs, each leading to an exit from the 
first floor to the ground. There should be one stair- 
way near each end of the building; other stairways 
must be subject to approval as to number and 
location in each case—New Jersey 1925, Sec. 50, 51. 

New York. Buildings with two or more stories 
shall have more than one stairway exit from each 
floor above the first, so placed and constructed that 
one may be used if the other is shut off by smoke 
or fire. They should be so located that there may 





be direct exit from the building at the ground 
floor level. In the basement the stair halls should 
be inclosed with fireproof partitions and doors.— 
New York 1925, p. 11. 

Pennsylvania. There should be two stairways in 
opposite ends of all two-story school buildings.— 

Texas.—All school buildings of two or more 
stories shall be provided with not less than two 
widely separated flights of stairs——Texas School- 
house Building Law, 1913, Sec. 10. 

Utah. Every building which accommodates more 
than one hundred sixty (160) persons above the 
first floor shall have at least two stairways. Every 
required stairway shall be at least four (4) feet six 
(6) inches wide of which not more than four (4) 
inches on each side may be occupied by a handrail. 
—Utah 1927, Chap. IT. 

Virginia. There shall be not less than two such 
(fire resistive) stairs to each building so.arranged 
that the building can be emptied without endanger- 
ing the lives of the pupils in case of panic or fire, 
—Virginia 1928, VIII, (d). 

Wisconsin. In every building which accom- 
modates more than one hundred twenty (120) per- 
sons above the first story there shall be at least two 
stairways.—Wisconsin 1925, Order 5606. 


II. Width 

Connecticut. Stairways should not be less than 
than four (4) feet six (6) inches wide.—Connec- 
ticut 1927, p. 11. 

Delaware. Stairways shall not be less than four 
feet in width between handrails and have inter- 
mediate landings.—Connecticut 1927, p. 19. 

Idaho. Staircases must be at least five feet 
wide.—Idaho 1927, p. 10. 

Indiana. Stairways shall be equivalent in width 
to at least eighteen (18) inches for each one hun- 
dred (100) of seating capacity, classrooms and 
assembly rooms included. No stairway shall be less 
than five (5) feet in width in the clear, except 
where more than two stairways lead down from 
any floor, in which case stairways four (4) feet 
in width in the clear may be counted in the total 
width of stairs required.—Indiana 1915, Sec. 26. 

Maryland. No run for any stair shall be wider 
than four (4) feet three (3) inches between hand- 
rails, which is the width required for two (2) 
pupils to pass, and not wide enough for one in the 
middle, as the one in the center does not have 
access to a handrail and might cause a jam, by 
falling at the time of a panic.—Maryland 1926, 
E 8. 

Massachusetts. Stairways shall be equal to one 
foot in width for every one hundred (100) persons, 
which the assembly hall is capable of seating, but 
no such stairway shall be less than three (3) feet 
six (6) inches in width.—Massachusetts, Form 
B-1, Part II, Sec. 6, Item 7. 

Minnesota. Standard width of stairways shall 
be not less than forty-four (44) inches. All such 
widths shall be clear of obstructions, except that 
handrails may project not more than three and 
one-half (34) inches at each side within the 
required width.—Minnesota 1928, Sec. 38. 

National Fire Protection Association. Stairs 
shall be at least 44 inches wide. All such widths 
shall be clear of all obstructions except that hand- 
rails attached to walls may project not more than 
34 inches at each side within the required width. 
If newels project above tops of rails, a clear width 
of at least 44 inches shall be provided between the 
face of the newel and the face of the wall or 
newel opposite.—Nat. Fire Protection Ass’n. 1924, 
Sec. 121. 

New Jersey. All stairways (except cellar stairs) 
must be not less than four (4) feet in width.— 
New Jersey 1925, Sec. 43. 

New York. The width of stairs should be not 
less than 44 inches and it is not advisable that the 
width be greater than 60 inches between rails. 
Stairways of larger proportions having greater 
width should have a center handrail in addition to 
those on each side.—New York 1925, p. 12. 

Ohio. Width of stairways shall be at the rate 
of three feet per hundred (100) persons accom- 
modated in buildings accommodating not more than 
five hundred (500) persons; when building accom- 
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modates from five hundred (500) to one thousand 
(1,000) persons two feet of additional stairway 
width shall be provided for every one hundred 
(100) persons or fraction thereof in excess of five 
hundred (500); when building accommodates more 
than one thousand (1,000) persons, one foot addi- 
tional stairway width shall be provided for every 
one hundred (100) persons or fraction thereof in 
excess of one thousand (1,000) persons. 

No stairway shall be less than three (3) feet 
nor more than five (5) feet wide in the clear 
measuring between the handrails. Stairways over 
six (6) feet wide shall have substantial center 
handrails not less than three (3) feet in height.— 
Ohio 1926, p. 15. 

Pennsylvania. All main stairways shall be not 
less than four (4) feet wide—Pennsylvania 1917, 
VII, 1, (a). 

Virginia. No stairs shall be less than four (4) 
feet between handrails.—Virginia 1928, VIII (c). 
III. Runs 
Connecticut. Stairways should have no more 
than two runs and not to exceed fifteen risers to 

each run.—Connecticut 1927, p. 11. 

Indiana. Stairways shall be constructed with 
straight runs, changes in directions being made by 
landing.—Indiana 1915, Sec. 26. 

Minnesota. Each stairway from story to story 
shall be in two runs, with not more than ‘sixteen 
(16) risers to the run.—Minnesota 1928, Sec. 39. 

New York. Staircases shall be constructed with 
straight runs, changes in direction being made by 
platforms.—New York 1925, p. 11. 

Ohio. No inside or outside stairway or fire 
escape shall have less than three (3) or more than 
eighteen (18) risers in any run.—Ohio 1926, p. 15. 

Utah. All required stairways shall be in two 
runs from floor to floor—Utah 1927, Chap. II. 

Virginia. No staircase shall be constructed 
except with straight runs, changes in direction 
being made by platform. No straight run shall be 
more than eighteen (18) nor less than three (3) 
risers.—Virginia 1928, VIII (a). 

IV. Landings 

Delaware. Width of landing shall equal the 
length of the longest tread in stairs leading to it. 
—Delaware 1927, p. 19. 

Indiana. The width of the landing shall be not 
less than the width of the stairs—Indiana 1915, 
See. 26. 

Minnesota. The width of the landing shall in 
no case be less than the width of the stairways.— 
Minnesota 1928, Sec. 39. 

National Fire Protection Association. Stair- 
ways exceeding 10 feet in height shall have an 
intermediate landing at least 4 feet in length. 

The walls at the outer corners of landings shall 
be curved on a radius of at least two feet or a 
forty-five degree splay not less than 20 in. wide 
shall be provided to eliminate right angle corners. 
The required width of landings of Class A stairs 
shall not be encroached upon by any door during 
its swing.—Nat. Fire Protection Ass’n. 1924, Sec. 
123, 124. 

New Jersey All stairways **** shall have inter- 
mediate landings. (43) A uniform width must be 
maintained in all **** platforms. (44)—New 
Jersey 1925, Secs. 43, 44. 

Texas. All stairs shall have at least one land- 
ing, not less than four (4) feet wide between 
floors.—Texas Schoolhouse Building Law, 1913, 
Sec. 11. 

Utah. Every platform shall be at least as wide 
as the stairway.—Utah 1927, Chap. II. 

V. Risers and Treads 

Connecticut. Risers should not exceed 74 in. in 
height and tread not less than 103 in. in width.— 
Connecticut 1927, p. 11. 

Delaware. Riser shall be approximately seven 
(7) inehes and treads twelve (12) inches.—Dela- 
ware 1927, p. 19. 

Indiana. Stairways shall be constructed with 
uniform rise and tread. The riser shall be not less 
than 64 inches and the tread not less than 11 
inches which dimensions shall be from tread to 
tread and from riser to riser—TIndiana 1915, 
Sec. 26. 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE SHORT CUT IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 
The reforms which have been brought about 
in the field of school administration during the 
past quarter of a century may properly be 
designated as short cuts. Large boards of educa- 
tion have been reduced to small ones, the com- 
mittees have been reduced in number or abol- 
ished altogether, a clearer division between the 
business and professional labors has been de- 
vised, superfluous deliberation has been cut out 
of board meetings. In brief, the school admin- 
istrative service has been simplified in the in- 
terest of efficiency. 


It is obvious, however, that the short-cut idea 
may be carried to the extreme. An editorial 
writer in a Pennsylvania newspaper recently dis- 
cussed the subject and advanced the following 
points: 

“Short-sighted short cuts find their parallel in 
the schools. The new member of the school board 
who wants to control the school policies before 
he has become acquainted with the school needs 
through experience is taking a short cut. The 
teacher who wishes to get into the school system 
through influence of friends or other means be- 
fore she has prepared herself by proper training 
and practice-teaching is taking the short cut. 
The pupil who quits school in order to get to 
earning money is taking the short cut. The par- 
ent who wants the child passed on to the next 
succeeding grade in spite of the fact that the 
child’s foundation is not adequate is advocating 
the short cut. The pupil who loafs in school and 
manages to get through to graduation partly on 
bluff is taking the short cut. 


“The school officials who promote policies tem- 
pered by local pressure, where these are not for 
the best interests of the young people, are taking 
short cuts. The executive who sacrifices the 
school’s interests for public favor is taking the 
short cut. The teacher who goes direct to the 
board of education on school problems, or the 
school official who deals directly with the teacher 
rather than through the regular channel of the 
superintendent’s oftice, is taking the short cut. 
The parent who condones antagonistic sentiment 
to school or teacher on the part of the pupil is 
encouraging that pupil to take the short cut. The 
community unwilling to finance adequately the 
deserving school program is taking the short cut. 
The school district which affords a seven or eight 
months’ school while its neighbors operate nine 
months is taking the short cut. The parent who 
unloads on the school all responsibility for pupil 
attendance, progress and behavior is taking the 
short cut.” 


The points are well made. While they. deal 
with the harmful rather than the beneficial use 
of the short cut idea, they nevertheless are 
worthy of careful attention. The writer goes be- 
yond the purely school-administrative phases and 
includes teachers, pupils, and parents in his 
caution. 
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The short cuts thus far accepted in the field 
of school administration have been a blessing 
rather than a hindrance. And there is no doubt 
that further short cuts are in order. The world 
moves and things are done today with less cir- 
culation than they were yesterday. The elimi- 
nation of superfluous friction is always in order. 
Thus tomorrow may show an improvement over 
the things we do today. 


PROMOTING SCHOOL FINANCE THROUGH 
PUPIL AID 

A storm of protest was raised recently in Chi- 
cago because the school authorities sought the 
support of the parents in securing legislation 
whereby a depleted school treasury was to be 
replenished. The pupils were given literature to 
take to their parents. That was deemed a serious 
mixture of education and polities. 

The school system of Chicago is confronted 
with a twelve million dollar deficit. The remedy 
must be found in an increased tax rate. The pro- 
test is more largely due to the public charge that 
the school shortage has been brought about by 
gross mismanagement. It is claimed that Mayor 
William Hale Thompson played polities with the 
schools instead of conserving their financial 
stability and educational efficiency. 

There is reason to believe, however, with an 
awakening in the present board of education that 
the schools must be kept out of the realm of 
local political conflict, and that a better day is 
dawning for Chiecago’s school destinies. The pres- 
ent superintendent of schools is not only aceept- 
able to all concerned, but he happens to be an 
able administrator and an exceptional educa- 
tional leader. The prospects of a brighter future 
are at hand. 

If that is true it behooves the patrons of the 
schools to come to the rescue. The tax income 
must be increased by $40,000,000 annually. The 
schools need the money if they are to be kept 
going. The charge of politics no longer counts 
when the interests of the school children are at 
stake. Nor can it be considered a crime when a 
pupil is asked to bring the school issue to the 
attention of the parent. 

Thousands of school systems throughout the 
country make their appeals to the parents in 
carrying bond-issue campaigns through the help 
of the pupils. The pupils are vitally concerned 
in the construction of a new schoolhouse and the 
successful operation of the schools. The parents 
must be informed and the school authorities 
must provide the necessary information. The 
citizenship spirit of the pupil is stimulated if he 
can participate in some manner in promoting 
school interests. 

The Chicago school system has been sorely 
afflicted with the bane of polities, but Chicago 
can do worse than interest a parent and pupil 
constituency in a project which vitally affects 
the stability and efficiency of the school system. 


THE CRY OF EXTRAVAGANCE IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The charge of extravagance in the conduct of 
public affairs is never entirely new. The cry of 
a waste of the people’s money is heard so fre- 
quently that no citizen is particularly shocked 
when that ery comes to his ears. The schools, too, 
are frequently charged with spending too much 
money or indulging in innovations and de- 
partures that might well be omitted. 

It is seldom, however, that those identified 
with the administration of the schools them- 
selves join in the protest which is so frequently 
heard. It is usually the man outside of the ranks 
of school workers who scans his tax bill and 
pleads for economy and conservatism in school 
expenditures. 

A Michigan educator, Dr. Angus McLean, has 
voiced it as his opinion that the schools are con- 
suming too much money for unnecessary expan- 
sions and departures. This opinion is supported 
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by the Detroit Free Press which engages in the 
following sweeping statement: 

“The whole country has gone education mad; 
and in wasting money on educational frills and 
folderols neither Michigan nor Detroit has 
lagged behind. The feeling has been growing for 
a number of years that especially in this city the 
objective of education frequently has been for- 
gotten in the pursuit of appearances. A com- 
munity cannot afford to be niggardly with its 
schools; but there is a vast difference between 
spending money on education and wasting it on 
expensive plants, which do not give commensur- 
ate returns. Gartfield’s conception of the ideal col- 
lege was a log with Mark Hopkins on one end of 
it. Children today must be harder to educate. 
They ean’t be taught anything except in palatial 
buildings. 

“The vigorous protest registered by Dr. Mc- 
Lean against steadily mounting taxes for school 
purposes is to be commended; and it is to be 
hoped that he will not let the matter rest there. 
As a school inspector he can carry his ideas into 
the councils of the school board, whose extrava- 
gance in the past is partly responsible for taxes 
being as high today as they are. There is nothing 
that teaches better than example.” 

While certain communities may be guilty of 
gross extravagance in the management of their 
school systems the indictment against the coun- 
try is hardly warranted. The educators of the 
United States, characteristic of the American 
spirit, are demonstrating remarkable enterprise 
and energy in bringing the schools to a high 
plane of efficiency and service. 

There are communities that ean afford to en- 
gage in magnificent school structures, in service- 
able research bureaus, in well-equipped athletic 
tields, and the like. But these are matters of local 
concern and local adjustment. The aspirations of 
those engaging in expensive innovations are, 
after all, subject to the tax ability of the com- 
munity. 

The statement that “the whole country has 
gone education mad,” is so sweeping and extrava- 
gant as to deserve little attention. We live in a 
country that is more prosperous than any other 
country in the world. We indulge in all sorts of 
extravagances. It is only natural that some com- 
munities give expression to their prosperity in 
splendid schoolhouses. And why not? The coun- 
try will never suffer if the tendency to extrava- 
gance is extended to the schools. 

But it so happens that the charge of extrava- 
gance in the administration of the schools of the 
United States is untrue. Here and there waste 
may be charged, but on the whole the schools of 
the country are managed with reasonable econ- 
omy and conservatism. 


TIMELY NEGOTIATIONS FOR SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Every school system must at some time during 
the year, deal with the commercial factors who 
make and sell school supplies and equipment. 
These dealings must be considered in the light 
of that service which will keep the schools run- 
ning efficiently and within the realms of econ- 
omy. 

It would seem that the relations between the 
seller and buyer are such as prevail in all ordi- 
nary business channels, and that the methods 
employed in carrying on dealings between the 
several manufacturers and school authorities re- 
quire no changes or modifications. 

But it so happens that the school-supply and 
equipment business has its peculiarities. It is a 
seasonal business. Production operations are car- 
ried on during the entire year, while the distri- 
bution of products is crowded into a short period 
of a few weeks. This causes congestion, involving 
vexatious delays and embarrassments. 


A chart recently prepared by the research de- 
partment of the AMERICAN ScHooL Boarp Jour- 
NAL presents in graphic form the supply and de- 
mand situation as applied to the industry. From 
this chart it is noted that the demand for school 
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supplies and equipment takes an upward tenden- 
cy in the month of August and reaches the peak 
point in the month of September. The question 
that enters into the subject at this point is 
whether in the nature of things it is physically 
possible to supply the demand within a limited 
period. Immediately before the opening of the 
schools every order becomes a rush order. In the 
packing and shipping of goods a maximum may 
be reached, but after all there are limitations 
which cannot be ignored, and there are losses 
which cannot be obviated when it is attempted to 
crowd twelve months’ work into one. 

The manufacturer regulates his production 
activities so as to reach the peak in the months 
of May, June, and July. In point of quantity he 
is now able to fill every order providing he could 
begin his shipments in the month of April or 
even in May or June. His difficulties begin when 
he is called upon to distribute his stock within a 
comparatively few days or weeks. He may make 
prompt delivery when it comes to such items as 
chalk, ink, erasers, and other standard supplies, 
but when it comes to equipment requiring 
trained men to make the installations, he will be 
unable to meet the demands made upon him. 

Frequently an order is given conditioned upon 
prompt delivery. The salesman will promise such 
delivery rather than lose the order. “I have se- 
cured many orders from boards of education,” 
says a salesman, “because my quality and price 
were perfectly acceptable, but if I had told the 
truth about delivery I would not have received 
the order.” | 

The solution lies with the consumer rather 
than the producer. If the judicious school admin- 
istrator wants his schools to be in full running 
order with the fall opening he must place his 
orders in the month of May and not in Septem- 
ber. A timely anticipation of school needs will 


obviate all the unpleasantries that attend a de- 
layed order. 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL- 
BOARD ELECTIONS 

As a rule, a teacher constituency will refrain, 
and wisely so, from participating in any open or 
active manner in school-board elections. The 
complaint that this or that teacher, or any group 
of teachers, had entered a campaign in behalf of 
a candidate, or set of condidates, for the board 
of education, is seldom heard. 

It seems strange, therefore, when evidence 
comes to light to the effect that the proprieties 
governing the teaching forces in their relation to 
school-board elections have been violated or 
rather that teachers have permitted themselves 
to be led into indiscretions by over-ambitious 
eandidates for school-board honors. 

In an Illinois city where the authorities were 
about to stage a school election it developed that 
gross abuses had entered into the previous school 
election. Three school-board members stumbled 
onto the fact that the office of the local high- 
school building had been converted into cam- 
paign headquarters for certain school-board can- 
didates, and that teachers had been coerced into 
hecoming active campaign workers. 

In seeking to obviate a recurrence of this 
situation the board of education adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Be It Resolved that this board of education 
directs that no building premises, equipment, 
telephones, supplies or other properties of this 
school district be used in connection with this 
school election in behalf of any of the candidates 
except the use for polling places of such school 
buildings as have previously been so designated ; 
and it is expressly provided that nothing in this 
resolution shall be construed so as to interfere 
with the secretary of this board in carrying out 
the necessary preparations for the election as 
preseribed by the statutes: 

“And be it further resolved that no employee 
of this board be obliged to take part in the said 
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election. That the superintendent of schools, as 
the administrative officer of this board, be and is 
hereby directed to see that a copy of this resolu- 
tion is delivered to each and every employee of 
this board of education.” 

The resolution, it will be noted, does not pre- 
vent the teacher from becoming active in school 
elections but simply seeks to prevent school- 
board candidates from coercing teachers into 
active campaign work. While it would seem that 
the resolution had not gone the full length of its 
ultimate purpose it was believed that it had gone 
far enough. 'Teachers are not likely of their own 
accord to become campaign workers and if they 
are ever justly accused of having violated the 
proprieties of their office, it is because some un- 
scrupulous candidate has compelled them to 
do so. 

Stranger still is the claim that teachers, who 
are not permitted to enter a school-board cam- 
paign openly and actively, are by such restriction 
deprived of their rights of citizenships. Such 
claims are absurd. The teacher is accorded the 
privilege which belongs to every citizen of 
recording his or her choice of candidates at the 
ballot box. No teacher wants to be drawn into the 
complications which are likely to follow open 
partisan activities in school elections. 


HALTING BANKRUPTCY IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

There are school systems in the state of IIli- 
nois that are confronted with heavy deficits. The 
city of Chicago is included in the list of school 
units that are afflicted with a depleted treasury. 
There are school systems elsewhere throughout 
the country that are not conducted on a sound 
financial basis. What is the remedy ? 

“One of the best deterrents to letting the 
school system slip into a financial mire that I 
ean figure after twelve years of study,” says 
superintendent W. J. Hamilton of Oak Park, 
Illinois, “is a system of bonded state examiners, 
with duties and responsibilities exactly equiva- 
lent to those of bank examiners.” 

“These men, bonded and working under a law 
would send to jail any school official for winking 
at infractions of proper financing rules or for 
doing the bidding of unscrupulous politicians, 
first would be required to see that every school 
district in the state, large or small, established 
the same administration and accounting system, 
including a budget as we have. 

“This done, it would be the school examiner’s 
duty to call, without advance warning, for a 
show-down on any school’s status. If he found 
the system correct in the main, it would be his 
duty to point out possible improvements. 

“But if he found downright dishonesty or evi- 
dence of serious malfeasance of officials, it would 
be his lawful right to start instant action against 
those involved.” 

This recommendation contemplates a serious 
situation and proceeds upon the assumption that 
blundering financial policies, as applied to the 
management of school systems, are general 
rather than exceptional. Frequently, the remedy 
that is offered is worse than the evil complained 
of, or else that the so-called remedy will correct 
an isolated school administrative abuse and 
prove a hindrance to ninety-nine well regulated 
school systems. 

Members of legislatures know full well how 
the law making machinery is cluttered up with 
measures that seek to correct a local evil and at 
the same time if enacted into law prove superflu- 
ous and even burdensome everywhere else. 

The fact remains that the several school sys- 
tems throughout the United States are conducted 
upon sound and solvent financial principles. The 
laws governing the tax support on the one hand 
and the expenditures on the other are sufficient 
to insure an honest and capable administration 
of school affairs. Special restrictions, suggesting 
that the average school official is either incom- 
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petent or dishonest, have not been deemed neces- 
sary. 

In fact, where paternalistic and supercaution- 
ary laws are in vogue, the successful administra- 
tion of the schools is retarded rather than pro- 
moted. This claim is constantly verified in cities 
where the mayor or city council seek to hold a 
check on the board of education, or where the ap- 
proval of some state functionary must be ob- 
tained before a project involving an expenditure 
of money can be engaged in. 


At the same time experience has shown that 
the greatest efficiency in the administration of 
school systems is found in such communities 
where the boards of education are free and un- 
hampered to carry out their financial policies. 


ELECTING SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS 
BY DISTRICT 

In the evolution of school-administrative pro- 
cedure the problem of representation, as well as 
of tenure of service, has come under serious con- 
sideration. The idea of ward, or district, repre- 
sentation in boards of education had become 
fastened in the public mind and any departure 
therefrom was believed to be a violation of the 
principle of democracy. 


Experience has demonstrated, however, that 
ward, or district, representation had the ten- 
dency not only to encourage rivalry and dissen- 
sion in board-of-education deliberation, but to 
lead to unwise and wasteful action. The board 
member who represented a given ward, or dis- 
trict, was determined to become the champion 
of the schools therein regardless of the inter- 
ests of other wards or districts. 


At times some peculiar results followed. If the 
board member was strong and influential he 
could secure a new schoolhouse and have it 
located at a point apparently most convenient 
for his constituency but most inconvenient for 
the neighboring district. Thus it has happened 
that schoolhouses were placed near ward boun- 
daries in close proximity to each other, without 
regard to. convenience of access so far as the 
school system as a whole was concerned. Instead 
of dealing with administrative projects the ten- 
dency was to pull for the separate units regard- 
less of the interests of the school system as a 
whole. 


The question of school-board representation 
was recently brought before the legislature of 
Wisconsin in the nature of a bill which sought 
to abolish representation at large in Milwaukee 
and reinstate the old-time ward system. One of 
the political parties believed that the ward sys- 
tem would give it larger representation in the 
board of education. The “representation at large” 
plan had, however, been in vogue in Milwaukee 
for a number of years and had proved its utility. 


Thus the citizens concerned in an efficient ad- 
ministration of the Milwaukee school system 
were able to point out the evils of the old-time 
ward system. They were also in a position to 
demonstrate the merits of a board of education 
that is chosen at large on a basis of character 
and fitness, and not on the accident of residence 
or ward lines, 


The legislative hearings held on the measure 
in question brought out the fact that the ward 
system has been relegated in most communities 
throughout the country. It is generally agreed 
that, in the administration of a school system, 
sectional or ward lines must be eliminated, if the 
best results are to be obtained. The measure was 
defeated. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
GOES TO ATLANTIC CITY 


The winter meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the N.E.A. has been scheduled for 
Atlantic City according to an announcement made 
by Secretary S. D. Shankland. The dates set for 
the meeting are Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, February 24 to 27, 1930, inclusive. 
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Index of School-Bond Prices’ 


Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


School-bond interest rates remained almost 
stationary during the month of April. The net 
interest rate of all school bonds sold in April 
was 4.75 per cent. The net interest rate on all 
school bonds sold in March was 4.76 per cent. 
As the figures show, the net interest rate on 
school bonds was .01 of 1 per cent lower in April 
than in March, 
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bond sale. A total of $52,000,000 of four year 
514 per cent bonds were sold at a net interest 
rate of 4.8065. This compares with the net in- 
terest rate of 4.20 per cent on the last city loan 
and with 3.86 per cent on the loan of February, 
1928. As is evident from the figures, New York 
City is paying almost 1 per cent higher interest 
rate than on issues that have been sold within 
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TABLE I. AVERAGE YIELD OF ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 
DURING THE MONTH 


This slight decrease leaves the Index at a 
higher level than it has been at any time since 
1926 except during the month of March. Credit 
conditions, as a whole, improved somewhat dur- 
ing the month of April. But as has been true for 
so many months, the high interest rates on ¢all 
money in New York have dominated the credit 
situation. The opinion is frequently expressed 
that there will be some seasonal easing of in- 
terest rates. This would lead to slightly better 
prices for school bonds. However, it is difficult 
to see how there can be any fundamental im- 
provement in school-bond prices and a conse- 
quent reduction in interest rates until the credit 
strain in regard to stock speculation is relieved. 

It was a very common thing during the month 
of April for contemplated bond issues to be post- 
poned. Some very large issues were definitely 
postponed until the end of the summer or later. 
If a school board can follow such a policy, there 
is much to be said in favor of it. 





TABLE II 


Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues2 
December, 1928 


1. School bonds sold during the 

month of April .............ccsscssceseees $ 22,305,525 
2. All municipal securities sold 

during the year (to date)............ 320,000,000 
3. All school bonds outstanding 


KDHE) | Sistccescstdaccccississ 3,255,000,000 


4. Average yield of all school bonds 


outstanding (estimated) ............ 4.63% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten 
BGI SIN. cncicresnsnsssscatonsnassroessesmnace 4.54% 


6. Yield of United States long- 
term bonds (Quotation the 


middle of January): ..................0. 3.59% 


2The monthly total of school bonds does not include 
all the bonds issued in the month. due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yield on some of the issues. 


Interest rates on school bonds showed about 
the usual variation. A few school districts man- 
aged to sell bonds on a net basis of 4 per cent at 
the same time that a great many other districts 
were paying 6 per cent or more. We cannot help 
wondering whether knowledge of the best bond 
markets and the best methods of selling bonds 
does not have something to do with these differ- 
ences. Even though the interest rates remained 
very high during April, total bond sales in- 
creased quite sharply. Total sales were larger 
than in any previous month this year. 

The present state of the bond market is shown 
very graphically by the recent New York City 


1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 


the past two years. At least the city was wise in 
not making the term too long. 

Schoolmen would be much better off in regard 
to methods of financing if someone were con- 
stantly studying to improve such methods. The 
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TABLE V 
Security Prices and Yields’ 
Average Average Average Yield 
Price of Price of on 60 High- 
Date 393 Stocks 60 Bonds Grade Bonds 
(1926 Average=—100) 

1929 

BMD sissssestecateesss 191.3? 96.28 4.66° 
POU asticatscates 186.68 95.98 4.68° 
PEONOR asiscscesscsse 189.1 95.8 4.69 
February ........ 186.5 96.3 4.65 
January .......... 185.2 97.0 4.60 

1928 

December ........ 171.4 97.2 4.59 
November ........ 171.1 97.8 4.55 
GRRGEE sccesscnisss 159.1 97.5 4.57 
September ....... 156.6 97.5 4.57 
BARG esccessccnes 148.3 97.2 4.59 

OMG shies sccsxiacses 144.2 98.2 4.54 

SN aside iszesxs 145.3 98.5 4.50 


TAs reported by Standard Statistics Company, Inc. 
Used os — permission. 
SNot 





rowed, it loses the difference between the coupon 
rate of the securities issued and the 2 per cent 
which it receives from the banks on the de- 
posits.” 

Also, he asserted, during every income tax 
payment period treasury disbursements exceed 
receipts and the treasury is obliged to borrow 
temporarily from the Federal Reserve banks, and 
of course, has to pay interest on this temporary 
borrowing, in addition to the interest on the 
newly issued securities. 





TABLE III 
Bond Sales and Rates? 


Bond Sales 

Year School Municipal 
iia asad $240,000,000* $1,413,000,000* 
‘rere $266,000,000 $1,509,000,000 
SEE 260,000,000 1,365,000,000 
Eee 323,000,000 1,399,000,000 
Ss Ke0sece deans 288,000,000 1,398,000,000 
BS 60 Kes cae 206,000,000 1,063,000,000 
a 237,000,000 1,101,000,000 
Ms <ieesnaeees 215,000,000 1,208,000,000 
Wr 8 4060 4ac0e0 130,000,000 683,000,000 
4.048 0d00e%s 103,000,000 691,000,000 
PEE) 4) 5.0531000 5% 41,000,000 296,000,000 
. ere 60,000,000 451,000,000 
Di 62s40asdnns 70,000,000 457,000,000 
Pcs cece ruaeas 81,000,000 498,000,000 
Ses vewrcesses 42,000,000 320,000,000 


Average Rates 


All Public and Private Year Municipal 
$8,000,000,000 Gbisateenes 4.45 
$7,735,000,000 LS ¢ias4s e040 4.49 
6,311,000,000 SE iscteaeweas 4.61 
6,223,000,000 Asses 5eewes 4.58 
5,593,000,000 Kon kd seuaxs 4.26 
4,303,000,000 DE Ki4is dalar ks 4.76 
4,313,000,000 6 4sanddaee 4.81 
3,576,000,000 PD Kedt thaw dane 5.18 
3,634,000,000 iieetin esas 5.12 
3,588,000,000 BR SKetaasaes 5.04 
14,368,000,000 Stat seeases 4.90 
9,984,000,000 RS ache wear es 4.58 
5,032,000,000 Sb 046 dEX 4.18 
5,275,000,000 Gt he Gh eeeas 4.58 
2,400,000,000 Ses sneses ds 4.38 


By special permission, based upon sales reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


*Not final. 





need for constantly improving financial meth- 
ods is brought to mind by a recent statement 
from the Federal Treasury. Mr. Mills, the Un- 
der-Secretary, in discussing the problem, had the 
following to say: 

“Tt is the existing practice,” he said, “to bor- 
row on quarterly tax dates amounts sufficient to 
provide for the ordinary expenditures over re- 
ceipts of the government during the following 
quarters, which, of course, results in the carry- 
ing of large deposits over considerable periods 
of time. This necessarily means that until the 
government has actual use for the funds bor- 


TABLE IV 
Average Yield of Long-Term Federal-Govern- 
ment Bonds‘ 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 


Month Year Rate % 
1929 Rate @% 1026 ............:...:... 3487 

 EERern, ake RRR 3.464 

TE drsiiexieiseiciansis SI FN wsssassiisasissecsea 3.544 

MNS pcasisissdoreedcss 3.76 BOD icciccsiateccccodiin 3.797 

i MOE énds0istievesinivi 4.010 
NN bksaisdctesasiventsvin 3.59 Ns dasiseasiehzieldin 4.298 
1928 BE sarccvetiasiediarevs 4.301 

ME Nosdtusvtuciisaisiierss 3.53 

MNS vetintbinessiivurs 3.48 

ene 3.55 

Sy sssdstssssisinsinss 3.54 

Tuy, LOTITTE 3B9 "Taken trom Federal Re- 

Re eer % serve Bulletin. 
GO sssisssnvnsicnes 3.40 *Not final. 


“Moreover, with certificates bearing a fixed 
coupon rate, issued at par, the Treasury Depart- 
ment is called upon four times a year to use its 
best judgment in adjusting interest rates as 
accurately as possible to rapidly changing 
market conditions. 

“T believe that, on the whole, we have been 
successful; but, it seems probable that the in- 
terest cost could be more nicely adjusted if the 
market itself were to fix the rate. And, finally, 
the issuance of securities on certain fixed dates 
lacks that flexibility which is desirable to enable 
the treasury to take advantage of favorable 
money conditions.” 

The improvement of financing in which the 
‘Treasury is interested is a plan to issue from 
time to time Treasury bills on a discount basis 
with a maturity not exceeding twelve months, to 
be sold for cash under competitive conditions at 
the lowest rates bid by prospective purchasers. 
This procedure would bring about a type of free- 
dom in financing very much needed in school 
finance. 

Table IV shows that there has been some 
very slight decrease in the yield of long-term 
Federal Government bonds. This, of course, rep- 
resents a better price for the bonds. 

Table V shows that there has been no real 
decline in average monthly prices of stocks. It 

(Concluded on Page 146) 
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WINDOW SHADES 
and 
Cloth-Lined 
METAL 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
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Let the Light in 


from the top of the window 


Unlike awnings or ordinary shades with 
which it is impossible to let in daylight 
at the top of the window, ATHEY 
SHADES make use of the light from the 
only part of the window on which the 
glaring sunlight is not striking. 


This allows soft, pure daylight to reach 
the farthermost parts of the room with- 
out the sun’s glare injuring the eyes of 
those close to the window. 


On warm days, when the heated outside 
air is better excluded, by lowering the 
upper window the superheated air at 
top of the room can flow out. This low- 
ers the room temperature several degrees. 
Schools, Hospitals, Hotels and Office 
Buildings everywhere are recognizing 
the practical usefulness of these utility 
shades. 


Our new Catalog.and list of 
installations sent on request 
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Athey Shades can 
be instantly ad- 
justed to shade any 
part of the win- 
dow. 


Special F eatures 


ATHEY SHADES are made of high- 
grade coutil, herringbone weave, 200 
threads to the square inch, mercerized 
and calendered to a smooth finish. Re- 
sists dirt. Dyed in seven non-fading 
colors to harmonize with various office 
finishes. Always the same distance from 
the window. No rollers, latches, catches 
or springs to slip, stick or break. In 
any length and in widths up to 16 feet. 
Sunbursts for circle-head, segmental or 
Gothic windows. also operating shades 
for skylights. 


They lower from the top and raise 
from the bottom, instantly adjustable 
to shade any part of the window. They 
cannot flap out the window to become 
soiled or torn. 


A Few 
Athey Shaded 
Schools and Colleges 


Parma High School, Parma, Ohio. 
Vermilion High School, Vermilion, Ohio. 
School for Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. 
University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. Car. 
National Kindergarten College, 
Wilmette, Ill. 
St. Mary’s High School, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Union High School, Deming, Wash. 
University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
South Euclid High School, 
South Euclid, Ohio. 
State Normal College, Cortland, N. Y. 
Haverling High School, Bath, N. Y. 
Saginaw High School, Saginaw,’ Mich. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Woodrow Wilson School, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Fern St. School, Hartford, Conn. 
Arlington School, Spokane, Wash. 
State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. 
Alameda High School, Alameda, Calif. 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6053 WEST 65TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Representatives in principal cities 
In Canada: Cresswell-McIntosh, Reg’d—Montreal and Toronto 
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3 The North “All-Relay” Exchange is a com- ig 
ES plete Automatic Telephone System especially KS 
ES designed for schools. It meets school needs i 
ES exactly, giving highest operating efficiency KS 
ES combined with lowest operating and mainte- ig 
KS nance costs. is 
& 

5 The “All-Relay” School Telephone System is 
S requires no operator, is always on duty ready s 
5 to give rapid, reliable and secret service at = 
EY any time of the day or night. “All-Relay” PS 
EY stands for simplicity and the elimination of 3 
+ ° ° > 
5 all complicated and troublesome station se- ; Accuracy s 
5 All-Relay Advantages lectors. The latest dial type telephones are tg Heme. that is amet by the 
ei : . — used. wor ccuracy is embo ied in the Ke 
e The following paragraph epitomizes 7 i ; “All-Relay” Automatic Telephone Sys- % 
Fy the advantages of an ALL-RELAY Real Dependability with Low Maintenance tem, each component part of which is a 
Ri AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE Sys- Costs” is the testimony of scores of School manufactured from the best material 
Fj TEM in its highly specialized appli- Officials now using The North “All-Relay” “> 7 SS aun a tructi 
= re : Telephon ; e solid simplicity of construction PS 
Ey cation to School Requirements. P e System of the relays, with their frictionless KQ 
ES Speed; ACCURACY; Economy; Effi- motion and freedom from mechanical i 
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. Se a ice interruptions and in longer life. Ds 
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Ff in the juxtaposite column appears equipment, The North Electric Manufacturing  [ 
Rd No. 2 of a series of brief statements Company now offers the latest completed de- S 
E| explaining the above-listed outstand- eS a hl 
Fi ing advantages of All-Relay Automa- knowledged by engineers as the most highly os 
Fad ° perfected and accurate automatic apparatus in 05 
x tic Telephone Systems. commercial use. Ps 
3) ss 
2 Write us for a catalog giving descriptive details of the North “All-Relay’ Telephone Systems. 5 
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MINNESOTA’S NEW TEACHER-CERTIFICA- 
TION LAW 


The Minnesota Legislature, at its 1929 session, 
made its principal contribution to educational 
progress in the form of a new teachers’ certificate 
law. The bill which was prepared under the di- 
rection of the state department of education, 
with the cooperation of the teacher training in- 
stitutions, was supported by the educational 
forces and school boards of the state. It was in- 
troduced as a committee bill in the legislature 
and was passed in the senate with no opposing 
votes and with only negligible opposition in the 
house. 

While the law repeals all previous certificate 
laws, many of which had become antiquated, it 
makes no radical departures from present admin- 
istrative practice. Accordingly, neither the 
schools nor the teacher-training institutions will 
be disturbed in the process of adjustment. Also, 
in keeping with the established policy of the 
state, teachers in service are not affected by the 
new provisions. 

All certificates are to be issued by the state 
department on the basis of complete courses of 
training in accredited teacher-training institu- 
tions, either public or private. Teachers’ exami- 
nations which have been little used in Minne- 
sota, are discontinued altogether. Teachers from 
other states will! be certificated on the basis of 
equivalent training in corresponding accredited 
teacher-training institutions. All certificates are 
issued for two years and are renewable for five 
years more. After five years of successful teach- 
ing in the state, a life certificate may be ob- 
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tained. The power to suspend or revoke is vested 
in the state board of education for causes and 
under procedure defined in the law. The certifi- 
cates name the field for which the teacher is 
legally qualified and indicate the subjects or par- 
ticular work for which he is especially trained. 
A state which varies so widely in the size and 
organization of its schools as does Minnesota, 
requires considerable latitude in administration, 
if all are to be well served. For this condition the 
law makes sufficient provision. 

The following is a summary of the certificates 
included, with their basis and value: 

The Elementary School Standard Certificate 
is issued to graduates of the two-year course in 
elementary education of the teachers colleges, 
and qualifies the holder to teach in elementary 
schools. 

The Elementary School Advanced Certificate 
is issued to graduates of a four-year course in 
elementary education of a teachers college or the 
college of education of the state university. It 
qualifies the holder to teach in elementary 
schools and, when training is so indicated, in 
junior high schools. 

The Elementary School Limited Certificate is 
issued on the basis of one year of training for 
rural teaching in a high-school teacher-training 
department (after high-school graduation) or in 
a teachers’ college. It qualifies the holder to teach 
in ungraded elementary schools, except accredit- 
ed or superior schools. It may be renewed, but 
cannot become permanent. 

The Elementary School Special Certificate 
qualifies the holder to teach the subjects named 


and is issued to graduates in such courses of the 
state teachers colleges, the college of education, 
or other accredited training institution. 

The High School Standard General Certificate 
is issued to graduates of a four-year course in 
high-school education of the college of education, 
a teachers college or an accredited liberal arts 
college. It qualifies for teaching academic sub- 
jects in high schools, senior or junior, and in the 
seventh and eighth grades of schools organized 
on the 8-4 plan. 

The High School Standard Special Certificate 
qualifies the holder to teach the subjects named 
in both high and elementary schools. It is issued 
to graduates in such courses, of the college of 
cducation, a state teachers college, an accredited 
liberal arts college or technical-training institu- 
tion. 

The High School Advanced Certificate, gen 
eral or special, is issued to the holder of a cor- 
responding standard certificate who has com- 
pleted one year of graduate work approved by 
the state board of education, and qualifies for 
teaching in high schools and junior colleges. 

The law authorizes the state board of educa- 
tion to fix other qualifications with reference to 
special training and experience for persons hold- 
ing basal certificates to qualify them as superin- 
tendents, principals, or supervisors. No contract 
is legal, unless such certification has been se- 
cured. 

On the whole, the law does three important 
things in school legislation: (1) It clears away 
the rubbish of outworn legislation; (2) it sets 
up good and workable present standards; (3) it 
opens the way for advancement. 


—Supt. O. P. NorMAN of Kaufman, Tex., has 
been reelected for a new two-year term. 

—Svupt. P. L. GARrREtrT of Versailles, Ohio, has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. Harry E. Moore of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
has been relected for a third term, at a salary of 
$3,600 per annum. 
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ONSIDER the 
changes and im- 
provements in 
school methods and 
equipment since the days 
of the dunce-cap and 
hickory-stick discipline! 


More fun 


nowadays/ 





Changes in methods of organization, instruction and discipline 
make our schools a far happier place for both pupils and teachers, 
than those of a decade or so ago. 


















Improvements in equipment, too, are important; such improve- 
ments for example as the new spot-proof, stain-proof floors of 
Sealex Linoleum and Sealer Treadlite (cork-composition) Tile. 


There is a Bonded Floors distributor near you who will tell you 
all about these improved resilient floors and will install Sealex 
floors as fine and up-to-date as those pictured here, for you. 


An interesting booklet, ‘““Facts You Should Know About Re- 
silient Floors for Schools” will be mailed on request. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. 
Authorized Distributors of Bonded Floors are located in principal cities 
















“Play Floors’’ of Sealer Linoleum are the newest de- 
velopment in kindergarten equipment. Pieces of Sealer 
Linoleum may be cut to order into any shape imaginable, 
circles, stars, squares for a checkerboard, etc. By this 
means any design which will aid in children’s games and 
formations is installed as a permanent element in the 
floor. Such “‘game-board”’ floors are attractive, comfort- 
able and safe for children to play upon. 







This attractive floor of Sealer Treadlite Tile repeats the motif in the 
ceiling panel directly above it. Bonded Floors in such specially de- 
signed patterns, laid tile by tile, are frequently used to provide in- 
teresting decorative features in lobbies, offices, reception rooms, etc. 
The Bonded Floors organization has pioneered in developing school 
floors to a new point of utility and beauty. 







* * * 


Floors of Sealer Battleship Linoleum are ideal for gymnasiums. They 
provide good traction—are less fatiguing to play on than wood or 
cement—and are equally firm over their entire area, without any ‘‘fast 
spots” or “slow” spots to disconcert basketball players. Athletic 
directors find that the smooth, sanitary surface of Sealer Floors does 
away with all risk of splinters and infection from “floor burns.” 


LOORS 


Resilient Floors Backed A by a Guaranty Bond 
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Frank H. Morrell High School, Irvington, N. J. 
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Architect, Don Barber, New York City. Contractor, T. M. Gibbs Construction Co., Philadelphia 
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school windows 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN NEBRASKA 


Of the 224 bills passed during the 45th session 
of the Nebraska legislature, 200 attained the status 
of laws, while 24 were eliminated by the governor. 
House Bill 103 increases the minimum attendance 
requirements under the compulsory education law, 
in some cases from seven to eight months, and in 
other cases to nine months. 

Another bill authorizes the city of Omaha to 
establish, maintain, and operate a municipal uni- 
versity under the management and control of a 
board of nine regents appointed by the city board 
of education, provided a majority of the voters 
vote for it. 

A ,third bill eliminates the provision for com- 
pulsory retirement of Omaha school teachers upon 
reaching the age of 65, under the existing pension 
regulations. 

A fourth bill forbids peddlers, agents, or com- 
mercial agents to solicit orders from school teach- 
ers during school hours. It authorizes boards of 
education to designate the hours during which 
teachers may be interviewed or solicited by such 
agents. 

The governor has vetoed a bill which was designed 
to permit the Lincoln school district to borrow 
money on its regular promissory note during the 
low-ebb tide of tax collections. In vetoing the bill, 
the governor pointed out that the bill provided an 
easy and unbusinesslike method of placing the 
district in debt, and that the law ignored the right 
of the voters to extend or restrict the credit of 
the district. 

Another bill which the governor vetoed was that 
authorizing the four state normal schools to offer 
instruction in the first two years of a_ college 
course. The bill was vetoed on the ground that the 
constitution and the statutes now provide for a 
well-balanced educational system, the common 
schools, the state normal schools, and the uni- 
versity. It was believed that the bill would mark 
the first step in the establishing of five state uni- 
versities whereas the constitution only allows one. 

For similar reasons, the governor also vetoed a 
bill which omitted the $1 registration fee required 
of holders of certificates from normal schools when 
they register in a county to teach. The bill was 
deemed a recognition of the right of normal schools 
to maintain two full years of college work, which 
would plainly contravene the purpose and authority 
of normal schools as now existing. 





DETROTLT 


Windows. They’re new in design — built of solid steel 


STEEL 


.... in full accord with 
modern school designing 


Modern construction finds its ideal in today’s school 
building — where new design ideas have been applied, 
where new materials have been used effectively. 


For example, consider the windows — Fenestra School 





fire-resistant— with narrow bars and small glass lights. 
admitting a flood of daylight —with easily operated venti- 
lators that welcome the pleasant weather— yet close snug- 
tight when necessary. 

And these better steel windows are easily washed —every 
square inch of outside glass can be reached from within 
— easily shaded —and economical, too, for their small 
panes when broken can be easily replaced. They have 
both modern convenience and architectural beauty — 
they are in full accord with modern school designing. 


For anyone interested in school construction a demon- 
stration will be gladly made by Fenestra Engineers. 
There’s a local Fenestra Office that is ready to help you. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2282 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, California 


The fact that both the junior coilege and the 
other bill for two years of college work in each of 
the normals was vetoed has been seriously dis- 
appointing to the educators of the state. A numn- 
her of those connected with the educational affairs 
of the state have waited for years for a plan 
whereby credits earned in the normal schools would 
he accepted at their face value in the university 
and the elimination of all the hopes of years has 
been rather disconcerting to those interested. The 
effect has been termed illogical. A man may earn 
an A.B. at one of the state normal schools and 
is accepted as a graduate student on the basis of 
an A.B. from the university itself. But, if he takes 
less than A.B. work in the same normal and goes 
to the university, his credits are radically »educed. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN INDIANA 


A number of bills relating to education in Indiana 
were passed at the last session of the state legis- 
lature, which just closed. Some bills passed were 
not signed by the Governor, but those signed were 
of vital importance in many instances. Among the 
signed bills are the following: 

Additional revenue is expected to be secured for 
public schools in many sections of the state through 
a bill which authorizes fees and claims in the office 
of the circuit-court clerks in all counties to revert 
to the common-school fund. In some of the larger 
counties, there are thousands of dollars each year, 
which are unclaimed at the county clerk’s office and 
it always has been more or less of a question as 
to the legal method for disposing of these sums. 

Another bill places the collection of all school 
taxes with the county treasurer, where the county 
treasurer collects the city taxes. 

Indiana and Purdue Universities, and the two 
state-owned teachers’ colleges, are given authority 
to establish elementary schools and to accept pupils 
from districts adjoining the institution. The bill 
requires school officials of townships and cities of 
these institutions to pay for the maintenance of 
this sort of school. The bill will be invaluable in 
teacher training at the state universities, since 
those teachers now studying in these schools must 
go outside for their teacher-training work. 

The Indiana State Normal School, at Terre Haute, 
under a bill, is changed in name to the Indiana 
State Teachers’ College, and the eastern division of 
the school at Muncie, is changed to the Ball State 
Teachers’ College. 


Township trustees or city school-treasurers are 
required to issue receipts for salary deductions for 
teachers’ retirement funds and these officials are 
made liable on their bond for the nonissuance of 
such receipts. 

Another bill requires public-school teachers, and 
members of faculties of state institutions of higher 
education, to take an oath of allegiance to the 
state and the United States. Much dissatisfaction 
was expressed over the passage of this bill. The 
teachers do not object to taking an oath of 
allegiance, but many of them have felt that the 
passage of the bill might lead the general public 
to think the rank and file of teachers in the state 
had been, or are, disloyal. 


Boards of school trustees in cities of 86,000 to 
100,000 population are authorized to contract with 
an art association to admit and instruct students 
in artwork, at a cost not to exceed $10,000 a year, 
for a four-year period. ~~. 

A companion bill to the foregoing measure 
permits common councils in cities of the same size 
to appropriate $10,000 a year, to assist art associa- 
tions, in the establishment or maintenance of an 
art gallery. The two bills apply directly to Fort 
Wayne. 

The 1927 law providing for the construction of 
school buildings under a holding-company plan in 
certain cities has been amended to provide for 
appeal by local citizens to the state tax board, 
which is given the same jurisdiction in holding- 
company projects as it now has over bond issues. 
The fact that many cities which were bonded 
heavily were nearing the two-per-cent limit on 
taxable valuation in Indiana, caused some of them 
to establish holding companies for the construction 
of necessary buildings, in order to obviate the 
necessity of going before the state tax board. The 
state tax board has turned downs several proposed 
school-building plans during the past several 
months, because the cities and towns either were 
close to their limit, or because the tax board be- 
lieved a cheaper school building would suffice. 

Cities of the fifty class in the state are per- 
mitted to join with the township in which they 
are situated in the building and maintaining of 
public schools. This privilege has been permitted in 
smaller cities for some time and has proved gen- 
erally suecessful. 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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DAHLSTROM IS THE OUTSTANDING 
NAME IN HOLLOW METAL 
CONSTRUCTION - --:- =: - 








No finer tribute can be paid any product than the continual increase 
of its use ... the widespread recognition of its superior qualities. 
This tribute is being paid to Dahistom in 


increasing numbers, as many of the finer 





school buildings are installing Dahistrom 
Doors, Trim and Smoke Screens. For 
Dahistrom ...founder and leader of a 


CO 


emia ee quarter-century old industry... retains and 


— el ee ee 


ever strengthens its reputation for the finest 
in materials, the best in craftsmanship, and 
the latest in Hollow Metal design. Its vast 


factory facilities are geared to modern pro- 





duction standards ...assuring its users 





of a skill in conception and speed in pro- 
duction, unparalleled in the industry... In addition, the Dahlstrom 


Hollow Metal fireproof construction increases the safety factor. 


1 ° 
. “No building is more fireproof than its doors and trim” . . ° DAHLSTROM 


In the Endicott Union High School, 
Endicott,N.Y.,the Metal Swing Doors 
are by Dahistrom. Architect: T. I. 
Lacey & Son, Binghamton, New York. 
—Contractor: Matthys & Company, 
Inc., Johnson City, New York. 


DAHLSTROM 


: METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 
f 41ll Buffalo Street (Est. 1904) Jamestown. N. Y. 


\- New York Chieago Los Angeles Detroit Dallas 
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HYDE PARK HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 
McLaughlin and Burr, Architects 
DePaoli Mosaic Company, Terrazzo Contractors 
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Sar E WALKING for the “Danger Spots” 


Thousands of square feet of terrazzo 
were used in this modern school. 
And in all the danger spots safe 
walking is assured by the use of 
Alundum Aggregate. It provides 
terrazzo floors that are non-slip, wet 
or dry, for showers, locker rooms, 
lavatories and wash rooms and stair 
treads that will not wear slippery 
under the heaviest traffic. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York Chicago 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Hamilton, Ont. 





NORTON 
FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & Aggregates 









(Continued from Page 76) 

One bill increases the size of boards of trustees 
of educational institutions from seven to nine 
members, with two additional members represent- 
ing the alumni association. 

Local minimum school-tax levies, under a bill, 
are increased from $1] to $1.20 in order to qualify 
for state aid. The bill provides that in 1930 and 
1931, 45 per cent of the seven-cent state school 
levy shall be set aside for the state-aid school fund. 
Two and one tenth cents of the levy now goes to 
the state-aid fund. The bill provides that any sur- 
plus in the state-aid fund for any year shall be 
used to pay unsatisfied claims. 


FORWARD STEPS IN THE PROGRESS OF 
ARKANSAS SCHOOLS 

Arkansas has taken three great forward steps 
for the more rapid development of the state’s public 
school system. They are touched upon in the follow- 
ing brief statement: 

An annual appropriation of $1,500,000 for equal- 
ization of public-school opportunities, with particu- 
lar reference to the rural schools. 

Adoption of an optional county-unit system of 
school administration, the option being left with the 
voters in each area. 

A new method of certification of teachers in 
accordance with the subjects taught and the qualifi- 
cations of the applicant. 

J. P. Womack, state superintendent, has declared 
that the equalization-fund bill, the most important 
of the three, will make it possible for the state 
board of education to greatly improve the rural 
schools. Its administration will be closely allied 
with operation of the county-unit law, as the 
adoption of the maximum local tax rate of eighteen 
mills, and the completion of such consolidations as 
will make for efficiency, are requisites to partici- 
pation in the equalization-fund distribution. 

In making the equalization process effective, the 
Arkansas Education Association has recommended 
that Class C schools be adopted as the minimum. 
In elementary schools this would require teachers 
having not less than four years of standard high- 
school training, plus six weeks of professional 
training; the school term would be eight months; 
and there would be standards as to buildings and 
equipment. In the high-school division, each partici- 
pating school would be required to have two full- 
time teachers on duty, for whose training the mini- 
mum would be two years in college. 


The equalizing process would be applied in the 
form of a contribution to cover the difference in 
the revenue of any local school district, and the 
cost of maintaining the standardized schools as 
described by the state board of education. The orig- 
inal estimates for Arkansas set $2,500,000 as the 
cost of such standardization of schools, but for the 
biennial period, an appropriation of $1,500,000 will 
adequately finance the work to be completed by the 
board of education and the local school districts 
during that time. 

The certification law is largely self-explanatory. 
It combines the best features of similar statutes 
now in effect in 36 American states. 

Prior to the legislative session, the Arkansas 
Education Association and the state department 
of education maintained a publicity service to the 
newspapers in support of recommendations sub- 
mitted on behalf of the public schools. This service 
was supervised by Mr. H. L. Lambert, executive 
secretary of the association. It was followed during 
the legislative session by an enlarged program 
which includes the distribution of 5,000 copies of 
the campaign handbook, special articles to news- 
papers, and striking cartoons by Mr. J. P. Alley 
of the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, and John 
Knott of the Dallas Morning News, Dallas. The 
publicity effort was supplemented and made 
effective by a special Legislative committee working 
as a unit of the ways and means committee, of 
which Dr. J. H. Reynolds, president of Hendrix 
College, is chairman. 

Educators are agreed that the combined oper- 
ation of the new laws will thoroughly remake the 
Arkansas system of public education, a goal toward 
which the school forces have struggled for many 
years. Now that the opportunity has been given, 
the citizenship has been made a harmonious unit 
in speeding development at the most rapid rate. 


SCHOOL LAW 
School-District Property 


A school trustee’s contract for services of an 
architect to prepare schoolhouse plans without au- 
thority from the advisory board is held void (town- 
ship reform act, §§6, 9, 11).—Gaddis v. Barton 
School Tp. of Gibson county, 164 Northeastern 
reporter 499, Ind. App. 

A city is held not liable for the price of basket- 
ball suits ordered by the school committee to loan 
to public school pupils on the team (G. L. ec. 71, 


§§47, 48; Mass. statutes of 1906, c. 251; statutes 
of 1919, c. 292, §4; statutes of 1921, c. 360, amend- 
ing G. L. e. 71, §1).—Brine v. City of Cambridge, 
164 Northeastern reporter, 619, Mass. 


School-District Taxation 

The power to levy taxes is held vested in an 
independent school district (Tex. constitution, art. 
7, §3; Texas special laws of 1921, c. 45, §3).— 
Yorktown Independent School Dist. v. Afflerbach, 12 
Southwestern reporter (2) 130, reversing judg- 
ment (civ. app.) Afflerbach v. Yorktown In- 
dependent School Dist. 1 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 410, Tex. Com. App. 

Where a levy of taxes was made but was not 
entered on the minutes and was subsequently rati- 
fied and confirmed, there was a sufficient levy.— 
Afflerbach v. Yorktown Independent School Dist. 1 
Southwestern reporter (2d), 410, Tex. Com. App. 

A motion that an order levying taxes be “‘ac- 
cepted” is held a sufficient levy.—Afflerbach v. 
Yorktown Independent School Dist. 1 Southwestern 
reporter (2d), 410, Tex. Com. App. 

The mere inadvertent omission of a relatively 
small portion of land in the school district from 
assessment is held not to render an assessment void 
(Texas revised statutes of 1925, art. 7207).— 
Guyler v. Wallis Independent School Dist., 12 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 1094, Tex. Civ. App. 

A resident taxpayer of a disorganized school 
district may compel the board of a consolidated 
school district to dispose of the former’s property 
and to apply the proceeds on its bonded indebted- 
ness (Okla. complete laws of 1921, §10469).— 
Consolidated School Dist. No. 97, Grady county v. 
Sloan, 273, Pacific reporter 271, Okla. 

Teachers 

A school teacher could not recover damages for 
injury to business reputation and for mental suffer- 
ing because of wrongful discharge.—Durst v. School 
Dist. No. 2 of Niobrara county, 273, Pacific 
reporter, 675, Wyo. 

A school district was liable for damages sustained 
by a teacher by reason of discharge without reason- 
able cause.—Durst v. School Dist. No. 2 of Nio- 
brara county, 273, Pacific reporter 675, Wyo. 

A petition in a teacher’s action for damages for 
wrongful discharge, sufficiently alleged competency, 
fitness, and readiness to perform her duties.—Durst 
v. School Dist. No. 2 of Niobrara county, 273, 
Pacific reporter 675, Wyo. 

(Concluded on Page 81) 
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Used In Schools Because Solid Construction 
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COULTER 





As illustrated here, Roddis 
Flush Door design and con- 
struction consist of asoftwood 
core, a hardwood cross-band 
veneer on both sides and a 
hardwood surface veneer, any 
wood and finish, on both 
sides — five layers of solid 
wood. In addition, Roddis 
includes a hardwood edge- 
strip on all four edges as 
standard, instead of only the 


























School boards and school 
building architects are quick 
to select Roddis Flush Doors 
when Roddis’ completely sol- 
id, 5-ply construction is point- 
ed out to them. The perma- 
nently enduring value in 
Roddis Flush Doors means 
surviving service and perpet- 
ual economy — withstanding 
the unusually severe usage 
given doors in school build- 


two side edges. ings, retaining their original 
handsome, hardy appearance, 
All parts are cemented togeth- and eliminating the necessity 
er by thoroughly water-proof of repairs and replacements. 
glue into one entirely solid 5- Roddis literature, sent on re- 
layer thickness; permanently quest, interestingly illustrates 
secure, also strictly sanitary, Roddis Flush Door features 
sound-resisting, fire-retarding of superiority and value in 
and everlasting in service. school buildings. 
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-_ SOUTH HIGHLAND SCHOOL, SHREVEPORT, LA. EDW. F. NIELD, ARCH EQUIPPED WITH RODDIS FLUSH DOORS. 
<* 
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ed 
> RODDIS LUMBER AND VENEER CO. 
125 Fourth Street, Marshfield, Wis. 
for ESTABLISHED 1890 
cy, Distributors In All Principal Cities 
rst Manufacturers Of Flush, French, Panel] and Custom 
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J CHEVROLET 





SIX-CYLINDER 
PERFORMANCE 


Powered by a rugged six- 
cylinder valve-in-head en- 
gine—Chevrolet trucks 
provide remarkable 
smoothness, flexibility and 
acceleration—even when 
hauling a capacity load. 


AMPLE 
CAPACITY 


A longer, stronger, heavier 
frame makes possible the 
mounting of any body type, 
with loading space up to 9 
feet in length and a gross 
load limit of 7000 lbs. 





3 OUTSTANDING 


ECONOMY 


Improved carburetion and 
a new high-compression, 
non - detonating cylinder 
head provide gasoline 
economy which is actually 
as great as that of a four- 
cylinder truck. 


DAY-AFTER-DAY 
DEPENDABILITY 


Numerous notable mechan- 
ical advancements, com- 
bined with extraordinary 
staunchness of construc- 
tion, make the new Chev- 
rolet six-cylinder trucks 
unusually dependable. 


SMART 
APPEARANCE 


A wide array of body types 
not only meets every haul- 
age and delivery require- 
ment— but provides un- 
usually smart appearance 
and the utmost conven- 
ience. 
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utstanding Features 


of the Chevrolet 
Six Cylinder Trucks 


























School Boards know~ 


—that the swift pace of today’s traffic 
conditions demands the increased power, 
speed, flexibility and acceleration of a six- 
cylinder engine. And because the new 
Chevrolet trucks provide this six-cylinder 
performance with the economy of the 
four, their popularity is growing by leaps 
and bounds in every section of the 
country. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer today and see 
how completely the new Chevrolet trucks 
meet the requirements of your business. 
In performance, in convenience and in 
handling ease—they will prove a reve- 
lation. And they are as economical, both 


to own and to operate, as any truck you 


could buy. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Delivery -- 995 livery Chassis "“4OO Chassis .-- 945) Chassis with Cab 


All prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


$ 
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- A SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 
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Swimming 
Pool 


Sanitation 


Is Required By 
Health Authorittes 


The popularity of swimming pools in 
schools and colleges is to no small degree 
due to the high standards of purity which are maintained 
in the pool water. Because of its active sterilizing power, 
ease of application and low cost, chlorine is being speci- 
fied for practically all modern swimming pools. 


Chlorination will not only assure drinking water 
quality, for the water delivered to the pool, but when 
properly applied, will also maintain this standard of pur- 
ity regardless of the bathing load, because of its residual 
sterilizing power in pool water itself. 


in Drinking Water’’ 


WALLACE &&» TIERNAN CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 










Pomerene Hall, Ohio 
State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


| 
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Ohio State 
Swimming Pool. 
A We&T MSP Chlo- 
rinator provides 
perfect control of 
chlorine used to 
sterilize the water 

in this pool. 








“"Swim 


NEW YORK 


DALLAS CHATTANOOGA ST. LOUIS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH 
LOS ANGELES OGDEN DETROIT CHARLOTTE OKLAHOMA CITY INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY BOSTON SPOKANE | 
SEATTLE KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 


SP-6-a 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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(Concluded from Page 78) 

The payment to the local trustees by the county 
hoard of education of the local district’s proportion 
of the county education funds would not authorize 
its application to a teacher’s illegal contract.— 
Green v. Snellville Consol. School Dist. 146 South- 
eastern reporter, 350, Ga. App. 

The teachers’ salary act is held inapplicable to 
the county high-school districts (teachers’ salary 
act of 1921, as amended; laws of 1927, pp. 640, 642; 
C. L. §§8412, 8451).—Washington County High 
School Dist. v. Board of Commissioners of Wash- 
ington county, 273, Pacific reporter, 879, Colo. 

Pupils 

The county is liable for the tuition of its high- 
school students attending high school in school dis- 
tricts of the adjacent county (Kansas_ revised 
statutes of 1923, §72—3014).—School Dist. No. 
141, Sedgwick County Board of Commissioners of 
Kingman county, 273, Pacific reporter, 427, 127 
Kansas, 292, Kans. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SCHOOL- 
BUSINESS OFFICIALS OF CALIFORNIA 
The second annual meeting of the public-school 

business officials of California was held on March 

21, at the Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood. President 

William E. Whalin presided at the sessions of the 

association. 

In his address of welcome, Mr. Whalin pointed to 
the need of keeping the mind centered upon aims 
and objectives of the organization. He urged the 
members to keep their boards of education fully 
informed on all matters pertaining to costs and 
methods, and to work at all times for the better- 
ment of business conditions and practices in the 
schools. Mr. John B. Beman, president of the board 
of education of Los Angeles, welcomed the members 
and offered the services and facilities of the Los 
Angeles department to the association during its 
meeting. 

The next speaker was Mr. Vierling Kersey, state 
superintendent of public instruction, who in an 
enthusiastic address summarized the need for the 
organization and the possible good which may come 
as a result of it. He called attention to the need 
of cooperation between the educational and business 
departments of the school systems and urged each 
group to study the needs and problems of the other, 
with a view of bringing about a better and more 
forceful educational system. 

Mr. George King, president of the National Asso- 
ciation, talked on the value of a state association 


of school business officials, pointing out that the 
business departments of an individual state have a 
wonderful opportunity to discuss and to solve prob- 
lems which are common to all sections represented. 
In this way the state organizations are able to do 
better work than the national association, which 
must deal with all of the states, and with different 
laws and methods of procedure. He complimented 





California upon the wisdom of its school officials 
in organizing a state association. 

Mrs. Ernest J. Mott, a member of the board of 
education at San Francisco, was the next speaker, 
saying briefly that she and all the San Francisco 
delegates were interested in the association and its 
aims. Mrs. Mott assured the association of the sup- 
port of the San Francisco school department and 





W. E. RECORD, PRESIDENT OF THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL-BUSINESS 
OFFICIALS, IN HIS OFFICE IN THE LOS ANGELES BOARD OF EDUCATION BUILDING 
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Especially Desirable for Schools 


ILLIAMS Reversible Window Equipment is parti- 
cularly well suited to school buildings because it 


allows the maximum of fresh air, while completely 
eliminating drafts. An ideal easily controlled overhead 
ventilation is obtained by tilting either sash to any 
desired angle. 
Either or both upper and lower sash may be completly 
reversed so that both sides of the glass can be washed 
This saves time and labor cost in 





~ 


Draftless Ventilation 


from the inside. 
cleaning. 

Many of the largest and most modern school buildings 
in the country are using Williams Reversible Window 
We are glad to refer you to schools in 
your vicinity or to school architects who have repeat- 
edly specified this equipment. 


Equipment. 





Economy in Cleaning 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH COMPANY 


E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


For twenty-five years manufacturers and installers of 
Reversible Window Equipment. 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 


eRe ae 











expressed the hope that the next meeting place 
would be San Francisco. 

The reports of the officers were then presented. 
Secretary William H. Cox reported that two meet- 
ings of the board of directors had been held during 
the year with one hundred per cent attendance. 
Treasurer L. L. Smith submitted a report showing 
a balance of $113.92 in the treasury. 

At the afternoon session, Dr. Vern O. Knudsen 
of the University of California, gave an address on 
“Acoustics in the School Auditorium,” touching 
upon the technical points in the science of acoustics 
and the importance of details illustrated in the 
charts. 

Mr. Howard A. Campion, principal of the Wig- 
gins Trade School, Los Angeles, speaking on the 
subject of “Janitorial Work,” outlined the methods 
employed in school for janitors in the Wiggins 
School. Mr. Campion reported that the classes have 
an enrollment of three hundred and the courses 
cover all subjects which touch upon the duties of 
school custodians. Through the use of charts and 
lectures, the men are taught proper methods of 
cleaning, the care of plumbing and electrical equip- 
ment and apparatus, and other pertinent informa- 
tion on the duties of janitors. 

Following Mr. Campion, Mr. A. 8S. Nibecker of 
Los Angeles, praised the work of the janitorial 
school and described some of the fine results ob- 
tained. Mr. Nibecker also reported on a survey of 
janitorial work conducted under his direction for 
the board of education of Los Angeles. 

In the absence of Mr. Don B. Rice of Oakland, 
Mr. H. A. Sawyer of Berkeley, gave the findings 
of a study of methods in use by the various school 
districts covering janitors and janitorial problems. 

Mr. George Yelland of Alhambra, who followed, 
gave a report on the legislation pending in the state 
legislature. He asked the members to approve the 
findings of the committee and the recommendations 
relative to the bills. 

At the general session on Thursday evening, a 
number of joint problems were taken up, including 
cafeterias and lunches in schools, purchasing of 
supplies for city and county schools, details of 
janitorial work, county purchasing and its effect 
on small school districts, and auditing of extra- 
curricular finances. 


On Friday morning, the session opened with a 
talk by Mr. Walter Morgan, director of statistics 
in the state education department, who spoke on 
the subject of “The Annual Report.” Mr. Mergan 


outlined the budget headings of the annual report 
and pointed out that a number of changes would 
be necessary in the near future. He praised the 
work of the committee under the direction of the 
Association of School Business Officials of Southern 
California and emphasized the need of a clearing 
house of ideas for the state school system. 

Mr. H. G. Lehrbach of Pasadena read a paper on 
“Warehousing,” in which he outlined a plan in 
operation in Pasadena. He pointed to the fact that 
so many districts have adopted the plan that it 
is proof of the efficiency of the warehousing sys- 
tem as it is conducted in Pasadena. 

Mr. Jackson of Santa Monica described the treat- 
ment of playground surfaces as it has been worked 
eut in his district. 


Lo HAMTRAMCK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Informational Service 
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The committee on resolutions presented its report, 
which was adopted unanimously by the members. 

The nominating committee presented its report, 
calling for the election of Mr. W. E. Record as 
president, Mr. George Yelland as first vice-pres- 
ident, Mr. David P. Hardy as second vice-president, 
Mr. L. L. Smith as treasurer, and Mr. W. H. Cox, 
Jr., as secretary, all of whom were approved and 
declared appointed for the year 1929-30. 

The annual dinner at the Roosevelt Hotel brought 
the convention to a close. Saturday morning was 
given over to visits to the business offices and 
departments of the Los Angeles board of education 
and the. various schools, including the shops, the 
maintenance, and repair departments of the school 
department.—W. H. Coz, Jr. 


KEEPING HEADQUARTERS INFORMED 


The administration office of the Hamtramck, 
Mich., public schools regularly requests teachers, . 
principals, and other school people to keep the 
executive officers informed concerning school happen- 
ings. The material is collected in the office of Mr. 
Philip Lovejoy, assistant superintendent, who edits 
the monthly bulletin of the school system and who 
acts as contact man with the local newspapers, 
with the state teachers’ organ, and with the edu- 
cational press in general. The accompanying plan is 
used by Mr. Lovejoy for collecting information. 


—Svupt. E. N. Cassipy of Brookfield, Ill., has 
been elected president of the northwest district 
round table of Illinois, an organization of school 
superintendents in the state. 

—NMrkr. P. W. BiceEr of Pekin, IIl., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Greenview. He suc- 
ceeds W. E. McBride, who has undertaken a course 
at one of the state colleges. 

—Suvprt. A. R. Speakey of Luckey, Ohio, has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. T. R. WALLACE has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Harriman, Tenn., to succeed 
J. H. Jarvis. 

Mr. O. J. Ravn of Perry, Mo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Greentop. 

—Mnkr. H. S. TEAGUE has been appointed assistant 
to WILLIAM H. Cox, JR., financial secretary of the 
board at Alameda, Calif. 

—Mr. Oscar W. WILLS, business manager of the 
Proviso township high-school board at Maywood, 
Ill., has been given a new three-year contract. Mr. 
Wills has been a member of the high-school faculty 
for the past eleven years. 
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Holophane Unit No. 
02176, shown above, is 
the Holophane Specific 
for library bookstack 
lighting. 




























The outstand- 
ing advantage of 
Holophane Planned 
Lighting is that it puts 
artificial light exactly where 
it is wanted. 


In library bookstacks, for ex- 
ample, light is needed on the vertical 
surfaces of the books—not an easy place 
to get it. Yet Holophane Unit No. 02176 
puts it there, as this photograph of a book- 
stack corridor in the Boston Public Library 
clearly shows. 


Notice the remarkably even illumination on the 
titles of the books—at the very bottom of the stacks as well 
as the top—between the lighting units as well as directly 
under them— in brief, searching yet glareless light on the title 
of every book. 

Think what this means to library staffs: books quickly located with- 

out straining and squinting; eyes fresh and relaxed even after a day, or 
evening, of comcentration. 

There are other Holophane Specifics for reading, rooms, offices, foyers, cor- 

ridors and all other parts of a library building. Each Specific controls and directs 
the light of a Mazda lamp exactly as required by a particular set of conditions. 

Result: clear, glareless, shadowless illumination, exactly where it is needed at 
less cost than haphazard lighting. Leading schools and colleges use these Holophane 
Lighting Specifics. Notable examples are at Dartmouth, Harvard and Yale universities. 


Let our engineers help you with your lighting problem—there is no cost or obligation. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. - - - + + + + 342 Madison Ave., New York 


HOLOPHANE 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE e TORONTO 
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Typical Two-Room School 


Stronger, Airier, Insulated Buildings for Every 


School Housing Need 


Circle A Schools and Gymnasiums provide attractive quarters for any 
size of student body —at a reasonable cost and i in a very short time. For 
instance: 4 men erect the one-room school i in five days. Other buildings 
go up ” correspondingly as fast. € Circle A walls are insulated — four 
layers thick. They keep out heat, cold, and noise. « Circle A Buildings 


are reinforced atevery three feet and at all four corners. They are truly more = 


rig id than most frame building 8. q And, last but very important — Circle A 


Buildings are handsome coal structures that can stand w ith pride i in 


the most expensive company. Send for i interesting details. No obligation. 


RCLE A BUILD 





CPortable 





Typical Gymnasium 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORP. 
Newcastle, Ind. 


NGC 


600 S. 25th St., 
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—Supt. A. 


J. ROHRBAUGH of Malvern, 
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been reelected for a fourth consecutive term. 


—Mr. H. 
Nebr., 


schools, 


H. LINN, 


board at Muskegon, Mich. 


—Supt. B. E. 


formerly of 
has been elected assistant superintendent of 
in charge of the business affairs of the 


BEARD of Northwood, Iowa, 


West 


Point, 


has 


been reelected for a ninth consecutive term. 


—SuptT. R. C. 


SMITH of Shelbyville, 


reelected for a third consecutive term. 


—Svupt. F. E. 


CRAWFORD of 


been reelected for another year. 
—Supt. O. H. WHITEHEAD of Rock Rapids, Iowa, 
has been reelected for another year. 


—Mnr. 


Vandalia, Ill., 


Don R. LEEcH of Harvard, Nebr., 


2, 


has been 


has 


has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Albion. 


—Supt. A. R. 
Iowa, has been 
term. 

—Mr. 


WHEELESS 
reelected for 


J. L. CAMPBELL of Jefferson City, 


of Strawberry Point, 
a sixth 


consecutive 


Mo., has 


been elected superintendent of school at Carthage, 


to succeed W. 
—Mr. EARL 
elected 
succeed J. E. 
—Mr. E. M. 


ceed E. W. Jeffery. 
—Mr. W. F. 


Cop 


Poo. 


C. Barnes. 
E of Linden, 
superintendent of 


tendent of schools at Redmond, 


Mr. CHARLES E 
intendent of schools at Kirkland, 


Boyce. 


—Supt. J. R. LOUTZENHISER of Yelm, 


Monroe, 


Wash. 


to si 


been reelected for a two-year term. 


—Mkr. J. R. 


Morrison of Orofino, 


Iowa, 
schools at 
Hollingsworth. 
WEBB of 
elected superintendent of schools at Berrie, 


Ind., 


has’ been 
Collins, to 


has been 
to sue- 


has been elected superin- 


. Hatcu has been elected super- 


iwceed C. E. 


Wash., has 


Idaho, has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Deer Park. 


—Supt. C. 
been reelected for 
crease in salary. 





a three-year 


A. PFEIFFER of Iron River. 


term, 


Mich., has 
with an in- 





lowa, has . 


—Mr. F. R. CALDWELL of West Newton, Ind., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Paoli. 

—Mk. C. L. Zuck has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Brookville, Ind. 

—Svpt. J. Harry Wrnstrom of Springfield, Il., 
has been "reelected for a seventh consecutive term 
as head of the schools. 


—Svupt. I. T. Graves of Crowell, Tex., has been 
reelected for another year. 
—Mr. GALE SmitTH of Fowler, Ind., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Rensselaer. 

—Mr. G. H. LittLe has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Hudson, Mich. 

—Supt. J. M. Catvin of Hickman, 
reelected = the ensuing school year. 

—Mr. L. M. EMANS of Sauk City, Wis., has been 
elected cada of schools at Lancaster, to 
succeed S. S. MeNelly. 

—Mr. P. N. Butson of Petersburg, Minn., 
taken a position at Gruver, lowa. 

—Mr. Joun C. WEST of Bemidji, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. He succeeds W. C. Stebbins. 

‘Mr. W. B. ERIKSEN of Custer, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Whitehall. 

—Surpt. H. C. Storm of Batavia, Ill., has been 
reelected for a new three-year term. 


Ky.. has been 


has 


—Supt. CHarLEs B. Hurp of Gaylord, Mich., has 
been reelected for a two-year term. 
—Mr. J. H. DUNSCOMB has been elected superin- 


tendent of schools at Windsor, Ill. 

—Mr. H. O. BELrorp has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Marion, Ill., to succeed C. R. 
Lages. 

—Supt. I. M. ALLEN of Highland Park, Mich., 
was recently elected president of the local rotary 
organization, to succeed Mr. Jim Darling. 

—Supt. M. P. GAFFNEY of Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
been reelected for a new three-year term. 

—Mr. E. E. Swanson of Manson, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Humboldt. 

—Mr. C. L. Hoverrer of Letts, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Van Horne. 

—Svpt. H. J. Trarnor of Lake Linden, Mich., 
has been reelected for a three-year term. 


has 


—Supt. G. R. BocGan of Clare, Mich., has been 
reelected for another year. 
Supt. G. W. WAGNER of Colesburg, Iowa, has 


been reelected for another year. 
—Mr. Ropsert E. BALLARD of Fonda, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Hawarden. 


—Mr. L. L. Wricut of DeSoto, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bedford. 

—Supt. C. J. BERGER of Huntsville, Mo., has been 
reelected for a seventh consecutive term. 

—Mr. Irvin COYLE has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Galena, Mo. 


—Supt. LEONARD HARTLEY of Bona, Mo., has 
been reelected for another year. 
—Supt. H. B. Ropertson of Cartersville, Ga., 


has been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. JAMES A. Woopwarp of Southington, 
Ohio, has been reelected for a two-year term. 

—Supt. R. M. PrIerce of Caruthersville, Mo., 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. W. H. HOLLANDs of Deer River, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Monticello. 

—Mr. Epwarp WALLER of Eldorado Springs, Mo., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Mans- 
tield. 

—Supt. W. Homer HIty of Perry, 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. Eart M. WEsB has been elected superin- 


has 


Okla., has 


tendent of schools at Berne, Ind., to succeed E. 
Jeffery. 
—Mr. JAMES LovEsoy of Pattonsburg, Mo., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at Livonia. 


-——Supt. L. B. HAWTHORNE of Mexico, Mo., has 
been reelected for his nineteenth term. 
—Supt. J. R. Poorer of Lumberton, N. C., has 
been reelected for his fourteenth two-year term. 
—Mr. H. C. Pautson of Donnybrook, N. Dak., 
has been reelected for another term. 
Mr. J. L. CAMPBELL of Jefferson City, Mo., has 


been elected superintendent of sehools at Carthage. 
—Mr. ARTHUR CAMPBELL has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Franklin, Ind. 
—Supt. W. D. JETER of Conway, Ark., 
reelected for his eighth consecutive term. 
—Supt. J. S. HiLxyr1arp of Estherville, 
been reelected for a new three-year term. 
—~Mr. A. P. Gossarp of Coal City, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Marseilles, to 
succeed F. G. Edwards. 
—Supr. J. H. STeErner of Quincy, IIl., 
reelected for a seventh consecutive term. 
—Supt. H. C. Kyicut of Belchertown, Mass., 
has been reelected for another term of three years. 
—Mr. D. May has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Rock Valley, Iowa. 


has been 


Iowa, has 


has been 
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ODGE BROTHERS School Buses are built 

and sold as complete units. Chassis and 
body alike are constructed according to the 
exacting Dodge Brothers standard of quality — 
and each is built for the other. This is a distinct 
advantage to the buyer—from the standpoint 
of price and convenience at time of purchase, 


and throughout the long life of the bus.... 





DopGe BROTHERS | 
SCHOOL BUSES 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERY WJ 


At Belleville, Mig ’ 
Two Dodge Brothers B 
trans poreghe « " 


Vay 


.... Each year more Dodge Brothers School 
Buses are sold. Officials specify Dodge, con- 
fident of dependable operation, dollar value, 
power, flexibility, comfort, fine appearance and 


operating economy. They know, too, the pur- 


chase assures them a double safety— safety for 
the children and safety for their investment. 
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GENTLEMEN: 


I would like to have, without obligation, complete 
information on Dodge Brothers School Buses. 


Name_ 


Street No. 


City_ 


State 


Kindergarten 
° College 


Dodge Brothers School Buses are built in such a variety of 
types that they fit the needs of any school—from kindergarten 
to college, from schools of small enrollment to the largest schools. 
Among the enthusiastic operators of Dodge fleets are all 

of educational institutions, city and rural, public ape 


FIRST CLASS 


Permit No. 530 
(Sec. 38414, P.L.&R.) 


Detroit, Mich. | 


'BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States. 


2c..POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY-- 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
7900 Jos. Campau Ave. 
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A BOOK COVER WORTH WHILE 


Is the One That Will 
Wear as Well at the End of the Year 


as at the Beginning. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Prove their Worth in making School Books 


last fully twice as long and at the 


same time keep them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


Safeguard the Health of your Children 


Protect the Taxpayers’ investment in books 
Teach the Children Care and Neatness of Public Property 


Samples Free 


TRE HOLDEN BATERT BOOK COVER CO. 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





—Mr. A. F. PLANK of Bloomfield, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Douds, to sue- 
ceed R. B. McComb. 


—Supt. A. N. WEISER of Morrisville, Mo., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Mr. CHARLES J. DALTHORP has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Aberdeen, S. Dak., to 
succeed Mr. Matthew P. Gaffney. Mr. Gaffney will 
go to Great Neck, N. Y., where he has accepted a 
position as principal. 

—Mr. B. M. Harsna of Stratford, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Logan. 

—Supt. W. F. Knox of Jefferson City, Mo., has 
been reelected for a fifth consecutive term. 

—Supt. H. B. Goucu of Alexandria, Minn., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. C. A. YOEMANS of Lyons, Kans., has been 
elected head of the Chase county community high 
school at Cottonwood Falls. 


—Mkr. C. D. FELTON of Kidder, S. Dak., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Veblen, with 
an increase in salary. 

—Mr. Patrick T. CAMPBELL has been elected 
assistant superintendent of schools at Boston, 
Mass., to fill the unexpired term of Mr. A. L. 
Rafter, which becomes effective on August 31. 

—Co.. M. D. HALL, for 43 years division superin- 
tendent of schools of Fairfax county, Virginia, who 
retired at the close of the school year in June, was 
the guest of honor at a banquet in the Madison 
School, given by the members of the Fairfax county 
teachers’ association. A program consisting of music 
and speeches was given. Mr. Hall was presented 
with a large sterling silver bowl in behalf of the 
Fairfax county teachers’ association. 

In addition to his work as division superin- 
tendent Mr. Hall served four years as a member 
of the state board of examiners, and four years 
as a member of the board of visitors of the state 
teachers’ college at Farmville. 

—Supt. R. C. Bowron of Alexandria, Va., has 
been reelected for a four-year term, beginning with 
July 1. Mr. Bowton is completing his sixth consec- 
utive year of service in the Alexandria schools. 

—Mnr. H. R. Best of Wagner, S. Dak., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Wayne, Nebr. 

—Mkr. C. D. FELTON of Kidder, 8. Dak., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Veblen. 








—Dr. Vircit E. Dickson, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of Berkeley, Calif., has been in- 
vited to speak at the fifth world conference on 
progressive education, which will be held at Elsi- 
nore, Denmark, August 8 to 21. 

—Mr. MARK V. WHEELER of Sulphur Springs, 
Tex., has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Paint Rock. 

—Supt. E. J. Taytor of LeSueur, Minn., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. Forest GREENWOOD of Hull, Iowa, was 
elected superintendent of schools at Akron. 

—Mr. L. D. HUNGERFoRD of Clermont, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Mitchell. 

—Mr. R. W. NEWELL of Seymour, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Emmetsburg. 

—Mr. A. M. WISNEsS of Canby, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent at Willmar, with a substan- 
tial increase in salary. 

—Mr. CHARLES MCGLADE has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Pullman, Wash., to suc- 
ceed W. L. Iversen. 

—Mr. Leo BAIspEN, of Longview, Wash., has 
been elected assistant superintendent of schools at 
Sacramento, Calif. 

—Mnr. F. I. GAMMILL of Berthoud, Colo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Flagler. 

—Mr. Catvin S. Smirn has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Granite, Utah, to succeed 
F. W. Kirkham. 

—Surr. Sweet of Sequin, Wash., has been re- 
elected head of the school system. 

—Svupt. E. J. MCNAMARA of Mt. Vernon, Wash., 
has been reelected for a new two-year term. 

—Mr. E. O. AMUNDSEN has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at San Jacinto, Calif., to 
succeed M. J. Burr. 


—Mnr. Cuaries FE. Hatcu has been elected super- 


intendent of schools at Kirkland, Wash. 

—Mr. E. A. LEwey has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Nokomis, Ill. 

—Supr. J. D. MuLiins of McKenzie, Tenn., has 
been reelected for his nineteenth consecutive term. 

—Suptr. Epwarp WELLS of Brandon, S. Dak., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. W. C. HANSEN of Neillsville, Wis., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Oconto. 

—Supt. J. B. Henpricks of Taylorville, Il., has 
been reelected for another year. 


Supt.. GEorGE W. HuG of Salem, Oreg., has 
been reelected for another year, at an increase 
in salary. 

—Mr. Ruys POWELL, superintendent of schools 
at Scranton, Pa., since 1922, died on April 27, 
after an illness of one week. 

—Mr. L. C. Durr of Bransom, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Eldorado 
Springs for the coming year. Mr. Duff succeeds W. 
M. Hinshaw. 

—Svuptr. G. C. Smirna of Leadwood, Mo., has 
been reelected for a third consecutive term. 

—Mr. W. R. RYKKEN of Greenbush, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Newfolden 
for the next year. Mr. Rykken had completed four 
years of service at Greenbush. 

Supt. J. A. MAYDEN of Walnut Grove, Mo., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

Mr. H. D. HorrMan of Sulphur Springs, Iowa, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Shef- 
field. Mr. Hoffman had completed five years of 
service at Sulphur Springs and had been reelected 
for another year. 

—Svurr. G. H. Krernprine of Raymond, Minn., 
has been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. J. W. Wricut of Winnebago, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Paynes- 
ville for the coming year. 

—Supt. W. T. Lor_tanp of Vernon, Tex., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. D. H. HALpDAMAN of Esther, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bismarck for 
the coming year. 

—Supr. C. A. Krour of Tiffin, Ohio, has been 
reelected for a new two-year term, at an increase 
of $200 a year. Mr. Krout has been connected with 
the schools for 39 years and has been superin- 
tendent for the last 29 years. 

—Mrs. MAvupE CHALFANT has been reelected 
head of the schools of Carmi, Ill. 

—Supt. E. W. Heop of Madison, Ill., has been 
reelected for another year. 

Mr. J. R. SToKes, principal of the Garfield 
School at Maywood, Ill., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools in School Dist. 88, Bellwood. 

—Mr. J. R. UNpERwoop of Bridgewater, Iowa, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Wall 
Lake. 
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economical. 


SOUTH PASADENA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Pasadena, Calif. 
Norman F. Marsh, Architect. 


AWNING TYPE WINDOWS EXCEL FOR SCHOOLS 





DONOVAN UNIVERSAL AWNING TYPE 
WINDOWS 


are hygienically correct. Specially adaptable for 
the modern needs of school buildings. Recom- 
mended and in wide use to meet lighting and 
ventilating requirements. Sturdy, attractive and 


Complete information sent on request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





Mr. K. P. B. Retsuus of Cass Lake, Minn.. 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Kast 
Grand Forks, to succeed Emil Hstensen, who goes 
next year to Buh. 

Super. J. HArrkyY Winstrrom of Springfield, IIL, 
has been reelected for another year. During his 
tenure of office, Mr. Winstrom has established a 
fine record for his administration of the school 
system. 

C. BE. CLAAR, superintendent of schools at Cam- 
bridge, Nebr., died suddenly from a stroke of 
apoplexy on April 23. The schools were closed for 
the remainder of the week out of respect for the 
late superintendent. 

Mr. M. R. KryworrH, superintendent — of 
schools at Hamtramek, Mich., has been elected as 
head of the twenty-third district of the inter- 
national rotary organization. 


Mr. P. W. BiGterR of Pekin, U1., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Greenview, to 
succeed W. E. McBride. 

Super. A. EK. TruAXx of Prophetstown, III, has 
been reelected for another year. 

Mr. C. G. Martin has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at East Alton, Ill., to succeed 
W. L. Wilson. 

Super. J. O. OWEN of Clarksville, Mo., has been 
reelected for a fifth consecutive term. 

Mr. C. M. WorkMAN, for the past five years 
head of the schools at Hamburg, lowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Carbondale, 
Pa., at an increase of $2,000 a year. Mr. Workman, 
who was elected for a four-year term, will take up 
his new work on July 1. 

Supr. C. A. Ketru, Marietta, Ga., has been 
reelected for the tenth consecutive year. 

A life membership in the National Education 
Association was presented to Supr. WILLIAM A. 
Wirt of Gary, Ind., by the Gary teaching staff on 
Saturday, May 4. The membership was made 
possible by the teachers in the school system and 
was presented at the conclusion of twenty-three 
years of service as head of the Gary school system. 
The presentation was accompanied by a memorial 
to Dr. Wirth as a creator of educational opportu- 
nities and a pioneer in community enterprise. 

Mr. NORMAN FE. Watson, of Glencoe, IIl., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at North- 
brook. 


Supr. EvuGENE LAROWE of Maywood, LIL, has 
been reelected for his seventeenth consecutive term. 

Supr. A. O. CHRISTIANSEN of Holbrook, Mass., 
has been given a substantial increase in salary for 
the next year. 

Supr. J. R. LourzeEnutser has been reelected 
as superintendent of Union High School Dist. No. 
204 at Yelm, Wash. 

Mr. C. F. Bryant. formerly superintendent of 
schools at Lehigh, lowa, was killed on May 3, and 
Mrs. Bryant and three children seriously injured 
in a tornado which swept the vicinity of Taylor 
Falls, Minn., where the Bryants lived. 

Mr. GEORGE H. WEISS has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools at Chester, Pa. 

—Mr. J. C. West of Bemidji, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Grand Forks, 
Minn., for the coming year. He succeeds the late 
Mr. Stebbins. Mr. West, who came to Bemidji in 
1921, has made an enviable reputation for pro- 
gressive administration. 

—Mr. Grorce E. Boptn of Rushford, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Deer 
River. 

Supt. GEoRGE DoYLE of Osceola, Ark., has been 
reelected for a new seventh term. — . 

—Supt. CRAWFORD GREENE of Blytheville, Ark., 
has been reelected for the ensuing year. 

—Mnr. P. H. FALK, principal of the high school at 
Stoughton, Wis., has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Lake Mills, to sueceed H. F. Kendall. 

—Supt. G. E. DILte of Chillicothe, Mo., has been 
reelected for a fifth consecutive term. 

—Svupt. R. E. STAFFELBACH of Barnsdall, Okla., 
has been reelected for the coming year. 

—Mr. GLENN WENTWORTH Topp of Fort Lupton, 
Colo., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Lewiston, Idaho. 


—Mr. L. T. MicKELtson of Oakes, N. Dak., has 


‘been elected superintendent of schools at Ipswich, 


S. Dak., to sueceed P. D. Selby. 

Supt. E. H. Witcox of Mountain Lake, Minn., 
has been reelected for another year. 

Supt. M. C. MUImLensperG of Hudson, S. Dak., 
has been reelected for a seventh consecutive term. 

Supt. P. A. Davis of Elma, Oreg., has been 
reelected for a fifth term. 

—Svupt. M. R. HASSELL of Winterset, Iowa, has 

been reelected for a twelfth term. 


Supt. D. R. LEEcH of Albion, Nebr., thas been 
reelected for a sixth term. 

Supr. H. C. BELL of Luverne, Minn., has been 
reelected for another term. 

—Svpt. J. H. Winstrom of Springfield, Ill., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Supt. L. B. BAIspEN of Longview, Wash., has 
elected to a new position in California. 

—Svupt. A. A. SLADE of Laramie, Wyd., has been 
reelected for a new term of three years, beginning 
with July 1. 

—Svupt. R. E. BENNETT of Chehalis, Wash., has 
been reelected for a new two-year term. 

—Surpt. W. T. Batuer of Parma, Mich., has 
been reelected for a third term. 

—Mr. W. J. Burkett has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Fenton, Mich., to sueceed J. 
A. Dalrymple. 

—Svurpt. H. L. Smiru of Paris, Tenn., has been 
reelected for a new term of three years. 

—Surpt. C. L. MArHerson of Memphis, Mich., 
has been reelected for a new fifth term. 

—Svupt. J. C. SWEENEY of Burrillville, R. L., has 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. WILLIAM E. Smirn of Fairfield, Conn., 
has been reelected for a new term of three years. 

—Svupt. F. E. Honnotp of Orrville, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a new seventh term. 

—Mr. Howarp G. Spatprne, for the past four 
years principal of the high school, Ticonderoga, N. 
Y., has accepted the principalship of the Balboa 
Junior-Senior High School at Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone. 

—Supt. F. E. Connor of Belle Fourche, S. Dak., 
has been reelected for another year. 

Supt. FRANK T. VASEY of Mason City, Iowa, 
has been reelected for a new term of three years. 

—Mr. J. N. Recrer has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Seward, Nebr. 

Supt. Y. M. Jackson of Crane, Mo., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—MIss AMANDA E. Stoupt has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Reading, Pa., to suc- 
ceed Mr. LANDIS TANGER, who will become presi- 
dent of the Millersville Teachers’ College on 
August 1. Miss Stoudt will complete the unexpired 
term of Mr. Tanger which expires in July, 1930. 


(Concluded on Page 88) 
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~ ~ ~ when they put better light- 
in his school 


E TRIED HARD but seemed “stupid”. 

When “passing” time came, he was a problem 
for the teachers; they wanted to promote him but 
couldn’t conscientiously do it. Several times he 
had to drop back into the class below. 


In the summer following his fourth grade year, 
the school building was remodelled—and Duplex- 
a-lite fixtures were installed. He 
“dropped back” no more. The elimi- 
nation of eye-strain seemed to make 
just the difference between passing 
and failing. 


12% of the school children of the 
United States have defective vision— 
according to the figures of the National 
Education Association and the 
American Medical Association. Many 
of these children merely have strained 





20% DIRECT 


eyes. Some are on the verge of failing because 
of this; others are brilliant students who 


have strained their eyes by reading too much 
in bad light. 


There are definite reasons why Duplex-a-lite is 
the best light for schools. It is a balanced blend 
of 20% direct and 80% indirect illumination, close- 
ly approximating, in its clear and rest- 
ful quality, the daylight from North 
windows. With Duplex-a-lite there 
are no sharp shadows, no eye-straining 
glare. 


Duplex-a-lites are attractive fixtures. 
They are easy to keep clean and cost 
less to maintain than multiple lamp 
fixtures. Write for a free installation 
in One or more rooms of your 
present schools. 


DUPLEX-A-LITE 


DIVISION of The MILLER COMPANY 


MERIDEN 


CONNECTICUT 


When you visit New York, visit our permanent Duplex-a-lite Exhibit in the Scientific American Building, 24 West 40th St. 





“Proneers in Good Lighting Since 1844” 
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1—Doors almost completely disap- 
pear. Project only 2/2 inches into 
aisle when open. 






2—Blackboard is CONTINUOUS in 
Type “G” (Illustrated) and prac- 
tically so in other types. 







3— Furnished without blackboards if 
desired. 






4—-Wardrobes always under eye of 
teacher; aid discipline, eliminate 
confusion. 


5— Chalk cannot rub off on clothing 
when doors are open, maps and 
other designs can remain per- 
manently on the blackboards. 








6— Blackboards may be either slate 


or composition, as preferred. 






7— Handsome cabinet work of Ward- 





Wilson Hygienic School Wardrobes — Type G— School, Far Rockaway, N. Y. C. 





Twelve Outstanding Advantages 


robes adds to attractiveness of 
class rooms. 


8—Chalk and eraser rail furnished, if 
desired. 


Q—Doors always rigid, giving a 
smooth, even surface where edges 
meet. 


10— Doors may be opened from inside 
as well as outside. Pupils cannot 
be locked in through accident, or 
through mischief of other stu- 
dents. 


11—We are oldest manufacturers of 
school wardrobes, and they pos- 
sess features not found in other 
School Wardrobes. 


12— All wardrobes installed under our 
own supervision (we have service 
stations from coast to coast) and 
are guaranteed. 


HYGIENIC SCHOOL WARDROBES 





Eliminate Cloak Rooms 
Save Space; Reduce 


Construction Costs 


ILSON Hygienic School Wardrobes not only 
promote greater efficiency in the class room. 
but also offer important savings in constructing the 
new school building. 

For instance, in a class room 29’x 22’ with 12’ 
ceiling, the substitution of a Wilson Hygienic Ward- 
robe for the cloakroom, represents a saving of from 
$120 to $187 per room. 

School Boards, the country over, have ruled that 
the old time Cloak Room has no place in the modern 
school building, and are specifying Wilson Hygienic 
School Wardrobes—proven best during a half cen- 
tury of service. 

For full details as to advantages and savings, to- 
gether with descriptions of various types, either 
with disappearing or rolling doors, send for catalogue 


No. 14. 









THE 


J. G. WiLson CorporaTION 


New York City 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


11 East 38th Street 


Also Manufacturers of Sectionfold and Rolling Partitions. 


OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 








(Concluded from Page 86) 


Supr. C. L. Hupson of Weston, Mo., has been 


reelected for the next year. 

Supt. T. R. Eurs_er of Rockwood, Tenn., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

Mr. J. E. Ertcexkson of Hillsdale. Mich., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at Hazel 
Park. 

Mr. W. E. ErtcKson of Ludington, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at White- 
hall. 

Supt. N. A. Hanks of Marysville, Mich., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. A. P. Gossarp of Coal City, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Marseilles. 

—Supt. F. E. Crawrorp of Vandalia, Ill., has 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. Emit Estenson of East Grand Forks, 
Minn., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Buhl, to succeed Mr. Stanley Adkins. Mr. Esten- 
son had completed four years of service at East 
Grand Forks. 

—Supt. J. C. Marriotr of Knox county, Ohio, 
has resigned, and will enter Ohio State University 
to complete his work for a Ph.D. degree. 

—Mr. Davip J. SLEICHER, for the past five years 
supervising principal of the schools of Fleetwood, 
Pa., resigned on April 1, to accept a position as 
a representative for Allyn & Bacon, book publishers, 
in western New York. 

—Mr. F. L. Busenpurc has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Crown Point, Ind., to sue- 
ceed Mr. M. J. Schmitt. 

—Mr. ARTHUR CAMPBELL has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Franklin, Ind., to succeed 
J. S. Williams. Mr. STANLEY PorTER has_ been 
appointed as principal, to succeed Mr. Campbell. 


—Mr. H. Paut KEtsay has been elected super- 

re of schools at Hartford City, to succeed 
. Telle. 

pe pT. CHARLES F. MILver of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been reelected for a new term of four years. 

—Mr. GALE Smiru has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Rensselaer, Ind., to succeed C. 
R. Dean. 

—Mr. Ear D. Roupesusn has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Winamac, Ind., to succeed 


C. W. Silvers. 











‘Decent 
School 





Mr. ERNEST 
research at Wilmington, 
appointed associate professor 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. He 
assumes his new work with the 
summer school. Mr. Witham has been director of 
the research work at Wilmington for the past 
seven years, and during that period has witnessed 
the erection of a number of new 
advancement of the school system 


ways. 


—Supt. CHARLES A. Rusu of Barre, Mass., has 
been reelected for a new three-year 


—Mr. DANIEL R. Buck has been appointed super- 


fficials 
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C. WitHaM, formerly director of 
Delaware, has been 


opening of the 





organizations, and for his unselfish service to the 
city. Supt. W. H. Kirk of the local school system, 
presented Mr. Provo with a wreath of flowers in 
behalf of the teachers of the East Cleveland schools. 
The presentation was made at a dinner given in 
one of the local churches by Mr. E. M. Sprague, 
president of the East Cleveland commission. 


Mr. Joun E. REARDON has been unanimously 
reelected as secretary of the board of education of 
the Waukegan township high school board at 
Waukegan, III. 


Mrs. VirGINIA D. GREEN, 78, for more than 
seventeen years a member of the board of educa- 
tion at Cleveland, Ohio, died at her home in that 
city on April 19, following a sudden attack of heart 
failure. Mrs. Green gave much time and attention 
to the improvement of school-building facilities in 
the city and had been an outstanding advocate for 
increased salaries. A bond issue for playgrounds 
was 7 ried in a vigorous campaign conducted under 
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education at 


schools and the’ Mrs. Green’s direction. 


In numerous —Mr. O. W. WILLS, formerly head of the com- 


mercial department of the Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, IIl., has been appointed to the 
newly created position of business manager, at a 
salary of $4,500 for the balance of the present 


term. 


intendent of school buildings at Springfield, Ill., to year, and $5,000 for the year 1929-30. Mr. Wills 


fill the unexpired term of Mr. H. I 


resigned on May 1. 
—Mr. FE. G. BEARDMORE has 


—Mr. R. W. Youne has resigned as a member of 
the school board of Paullina, lowa, after 49 years 
of continuous service. Mr. Young was chairman of 


the board for 22 years. 


—Mr. THoMas J. E. MILLARD has been appointed 


i. Haughey, who 


been reelected as 
school business manager at Oshkosh, 


who took up his new duties on March 1, will carry 


on the work of both positions until the end of 
the . year. 


Wis. —Mr. KE. MERRILL has been elected as treas- 


urer of a a of education at Flint, Mich., to 
succeed H. J. Mallery. 


—Mr. FRANK Price, business manager of the 


school board at Bay City, Mich., has been reelected 
for a two-year term. 


a member of the board of education at Oneida, N. —Mr. E. A. Lewey of Highland, Ill, has been 


Y., to succeed Mrs. Marian D. Hilts. 
—Mr. CHARLES C. York has been elected business 


elected superintendent of schools at Nokomis, to 
succeed C. L. Dietz. 


manager of the board of education at Indianapolis, —Mr. E. E. Netson of Luverne, Minn., has been 


Ind., to succeed A. F. Walsman. 

Jefferson City, Mo. At the April school elec- 
tion, Mr. OLIVER P. BASSMAN was elected to suc- 
ceed Dr. E. M. Handy. Mrs. Susta A. KOLKMEYEB 
was reelected to membership on the board. 


-Mr. Gustav J. Provo, a member of the school 


elected superintendent of schools at Magnolia. 

—Mr. R. W. Vance of Cromwell, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lake 
Benton. 

—Svupt. J. D. Farts of Ashland, Ky., has been 
reelected for a new two-year term. 

—Supt. C. C. CARLSTEAD of Clark, Mo., has been 


board of East Cleveland, Ohio, for the past thirteen 
years, was recently awarded a medal for outstand- 
ing work on the board of education and other civic 


reelected for another school year. 
—Mr. C. E. Touma of Russell, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Whitewater. 
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BARE KNEES ARE SAFE 
ON BLOXONERND Fioors 


(NO SLIVERS POSSIBLE ) 


Illustrated above is a BLOXONEND Floor in 
the Isaac E. Young Junior High School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.— Albert Leonard, Supt. of 
Schools. The building was designed by Starrett 
& Van Vleck, prominent school architects of 
New York City. 


The Physical Director has stated that he would 
consider the exercise pictured as unsafe on any 
other wood floor due to the splinter hazard. 
BLOXONEND Flooring cannot splinter be- 
cause the end grain fibres form the surface. 





In gym service, any . . . : . 
desired resilience may This Flooring is handsome in appearance, quiet, 


be obtained by laying resilient, fast, and stays smooth. It is going into 


BLOXONEND over . 
in4 in, fecr stripe the gymnasiums and shops of finer type schools 


spaced to suit. everywhere. 


Our Booklet “School Floors“ contains specifications for laying, gives details 
of construction and illustrates representative installations in gyms and shops. 
Write for a copy. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities 


-“<END 


Lays Smooth 
Stays Smooth 






Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 
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in the Hall of Records, Newark, N. J., are equipped with JOANNA 


Cloth Window Shades, mounted on HARTSHORN Rollers 


The Board of Chosen Freeholders of Essex 
County, New Jersey, Jerome Richeimer, Supt., 
tested several types of shade cloth. They 
specified Hartshorn Joanna Cloth shades, 


mounted on dependable Hartshorn Rollers. 
These shades and shade rollers are said to be 


“satisfactory in every detail.” 


| The z i aul : 
192 windows 









60 


8 
et" SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 





STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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NEW BUILDING PROGRAM FOR 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

A new school-building program was approved by 
the voters of Springfield, Missouri, at a special 
school-bond election held there on April 2, when 
$1,500,000 in bonds were voted for carrying out 
the program. Probably no city in Missouri, large 
or small, has ever accepted such an extensive pro- 
gram and by such a decisive vote of four to one. 

The program involves the early abandonment 
of ten school buildings and the immediate construc- 
tion of new elementary schools, a combination 
grade-and-high school for colored pupils, additions 
to six elementary schools, the remodeling of the 
present senior high school and the building of an 
addition, and the purchase of sites for additional 
elementary schools and high schools. The total 
estimated cost of the new sites will be $300,000. 
The entire program is rather flexible and has been 
intrusted to the local school board for the carry- 
ing out of the several projects. ; 

Among the factors affecting the success of the 
school-bond election was the activity of the teach- 
ers and pupils, the splendid publicity given to the 
existing school-building conditions in the city by 
the local newspapers, and the expression of confi- 
dence of the people in the new board of education 
and its president, Mr. E. A. Barbour, Sr. A large 
part of the credit for the success of the bond 
election and for the preparation of the building pro- 
gram should be given to Mr. Barbour. Although Mr. 
Sarbour had never taken an active interest in school 
affairs having devoted himself to the practice of 
law, he had nevertheless taken a deep interest in 
the plans for the new school-building program. He 
was one of a few public men who volunteered his 
services for public speeches during the campaign 
and he took a determined stand for no modification 
of the program as outlined by the survey expert. 
In fact, his judgment and influence were so strong 


that he was able to meet all the objections to the 
building program. Mr. Barbour is president of the 
board of education and gave freely of his time and 
efforts because of his interest in the local school 
system and his desire that the school plant be raised 
to a new high standard. 

The present program has been put into operation 
as the result of a long period of education of the 
people of the city extending over a period of four 
years, in which the local organizations, the news- 
papers, and the citizens participated. It followed a 
survey made by Dean M. G. Neale of the University 
of Missouri, which was begun under the auspices ot 
the local chamber of commerce, and it is confi- 
dently expected that it will provide a practically 
new school plant meeting all the demands of a 
modern school system. 


A STUDY OF SEATING CAPACITY AT 
ERIE, PA. 

Under the direction of Supt. John C. Diehl, an 
interesting study of the seating capacity of the 
elementary schools during the school year 1928-29 
was conducted at Erie, Pa. The study which cov- 
ered 28 schools offered a resume of the enrollment 
and seating capacity in kindergartens, gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, nonstandard basement and _ portable 
rooms, and special rooms, and also the number of 
rooms at present vacant. 

In calculating the capacity of a building, several 
considerations were observed, such as the character 
of the rooms, the kind of classes housed in them, 
and the maximum number of pupils that may be 
housed while maintaining standards of health, 
comfort, and efficiency. In the study, the capacity 
of standard rooms was set at forty, except in cases 
where the capacity was planned for a lesser num- 
her of pupils. In portable and basement rooms used 
for regular classes, the capacity was listed to repre- 
sent actual conditions. In development rooms the 
capacity is represented as eighteen, which is the 
maximum number listed by the state department 
for such classes. Auditoriums and gymnasiums 
were listed separately. The capacity of each in a 
platoon school was listed as eighty, while in the 
smaller schools it was set at forty. Nearly all the 
schools are capable of seating additional pupils in 
the standard rooms, but only at the sacrifice of 
health, comfort, and efficiency of instruction. 

In connection with the study, some attention was 
given to the matter of regularity of attendance. It 
was brought out that it costs no more to operate 


the schools with one hundred per cent attendance 
than it does with ninety per cent, but in the latter 
case they are operated with ten per cent loss. In 
the Erie schools the five per cent of absence each 
month has cost the school district more than $100.,- 
000 a year. The financial loss is not, however, the 
only loss directly traceable to irregular attendance. 
Another distinct loss is the loss that comes to the 
child through interruption of his schoolwork. Then 
again, there is the loss in efficiency and progress 
of the whole class. The great burden of securing 
regularity of attendance should be borne by parents 
and teachers working in helpful cooperation with 
each other. Again, the parents should realize the 
importance of punctuality and regularity of attend- 
ance as a duty first to the child, next as a means 
to school efficiency, and lastly as a factor in habit 
training. 
ESTABLISH BUILDING FUND AT 
ELYRIA, OHIO 

The board of education of Elyria, Ohio, since 
1926, has maintained a policy of adding $25,000 to 
the annual budget, to be used as a building fund for 
the purpose of new sites and the erection of new 
buildings and additions. 

In the maintenance of this fund, it has been the 
policy of the board to place the money on interest 
in the bank, where it will remain until it is 
utilized for building purposes. 

It is planned that, as soon as the school au- 
thorities have caught up with the present build- 
ing program, which will involve the erection of two 
new buildings in the near future, sufficient funds 
will be gathered to meet at least a portion of the 
proposed improvements. The pay-as-you-go plan 
has proved most satisfactory in operation and meets 
a definite need in establishing a reserve fund for 
building improvements. 

In line with its policy, the school board recently 
awarded the contract for an elementary school to 
cost $73,000, and received bids for a high-school 
addition to cost $30,000. The improvement expendi- 
ture was carried without a bond issue, a portion of 
the amount having been obtained from the year- 
end balance for the fiscal year ending January 1, 
1929. 

PROGRESS OF THE BUILDING PROGRAM 
AT FREMONT, OHIO 

Fremont, Ohio, during the past year has made 
considerable progress in carrying out the activities 
connected with the school-building program. The 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Library of the new Physics Building of Colum- 
bia University—I]lumination by CELESTIALITE. 


How Good is Her Eyesight? 


Ro study and for play, for the simple 
tasks of today and the serious work of 
the world tomorrow, the student needs the 
God-given gift of good eyesight. And for the 
conservation of good eyesight nothing is more 
important than good lighting. 


Students should have the benefit of light- 
ing equipment that will minimize glare; that 
will be restful to the eyes, and that will 
most nearly reproduce the 
effects of daylight. For no single 
factor contributes more to stu- 
dent failures than inadequate or 
improper lighting. 


Consequently leading educa- 
tors all over the country, after 
testing numerous lighting sys- 
tems, have hailed Celestialite as 


[1] A layer of crystal clear trans- 
parency-for body and strength. 


the conserver of student eye- 
sight. They have recommended 
Celestialite and they have in- 
stalled Celestialite in Columbia 





CELESTIALITE’S 
three layers: 


[2] A layer of white glass—to dif- 
fuse the raysand softenthe light. 
[3] A layer of blue glass—to 
whiten and perfect the light. 


The result is a soft white light 
that safeguards the eyesight. 


University, Princeton University, the public 
schools of Boston, and hundreds of other 
leading educational institutions. 


Celestialite is a three-layer lighting glass- 
ware in which each layer provides a special 
function. A layer of crystal clear glass gives 
body and strength; a layer of white glass 
diffuses the rays and softens the light; a layer 
of blue glass whitens and perfects the light. 


The combination of these three 
functions is exclusive with Celes- 
tialite and cannot be found in 
any other lighting glassware. 


*Celestialite In Education” 
is an important chapter of a 
new booklet, “Out of the Dark- 
ness”, which we shall be glad to 
send you free on receipt of the 
coupon below. Along with it 
we shall send you a fragment of 
Celestialite glass. 








CELESTIALITE 


(Registered and Patented) 
NEXT TO DAYLIGHT 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Name 
Position. 


Address _.. 





Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co. {Celestialite Division} 


Sch. 6 


Kindly send me free copy of your booklet “Out 
of the Darkness”, and fragment of CELES- 
TIALITE showing its three layer construction. 





Isn’t SAFETY The First 
Consideration in SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION? 













Wayne’s One Thought in Body Construction 


Is Protection for the Children— 


—by providing clear vision on all sides, 
at all times, 


—by placing full length, heavy oak 
guard rail at the seat line, 


—by such built-in strength factors that 
the child will be adequately protected 
even if the bus turns completely over, 


REGIONAL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Elliott Higgins, 
222 Blanchard St., 
Seattle, Washington 


J. E. Rosenfeld, 
1515 Cuming St., 
Omaha, Nebraska 


E. J. Herrmann, 
731 E. Market St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Chas. B. Ring, 
385 Liberty St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The Fleet of Buses pictured above is a typical 
WAYNE Fleet. 











—by roof ventilation which prevents 
foggy or frosted windows, 


WAYNE Bodies measured in years of 
service, comfort and safety, cost less 
than ordinary bus bodies. 


WAYNE’S widespread service policy 
maintains 52 factory mounting stations 
for your convenience, one of which is 
located near your dealer. 


Remember — for long-lived bus bodies, 
always specify WAYNE. 






REGIONAL 
ADMINISTRATORS 







W. R. Couch, Borden 
Ave. & Van Dam St., 
Long Island City, N.Y. 

J. F. McCarthy, 

3642 Bellecrest Ave., 
E. Hyde Park, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

F. B. Keith, 

602 Walton Blidg., 
Atlanta, Georgia 

J. L. Matthews, 

505 Houston Bldg., 
San Antonio, Texas 





THE WAYNE WORKS, INc. 
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work was begun with a school-building survey, con- 
ducted by Dr. E. J. Ashbaugh and Dr. T. C. Holy 
of Ohio State University. 

This was followed by a consolidation program in 
two rural townships surrounding the city of Fre- 
mont, which was completed during the summer of 
1928. The project involved the discontinuance of 
twelve rural schools, taught by nineteen teachers 
in charge of a total of 450 pupils. 

Following the consolidation program, a_bond- 
issue proposition was submitted to the voters at 
the November election, which was approved by a 
vote of 63 per cent of the people. A school-building 
program was adopted, which involved the erection 
of two elementary buildings, one addition, and the 
enlargement of the present high-school building, all 
of which is now under way. The elementary schools 
will have 25 classrooms each, with a combination 
auditorium-gymnasium, while the high-school will 
have 28 classrooms each, with a large auditorium- 
gymnasium. 

Contracts have been awarded for the construc- 
tion of the three elementary buildings. Plans are 
in preparation by the architects, Messrs. S. H. 
Shively & Son, for the high-school addition. 


BUILDING NEWS 
—Downing. Mo. The citizens have approved a 
bond issue of $27,000 for an addition to the high 
school. 


Princeton, Mo. By a vote of 339 to 73, the 
citizens have approved the erection of a new grade 
school. 

—Kirkwood, Mo. The citizens will be asked to 
approve a school-bond issue of $250,000 for school- 
building purposes. 

—Fairview, Pa. The voters of Cumru township 
have approved a bond issue of $90,000 for the 
erection of a high school. 

—Winchester, Va. The city council has enacted 
an ordinance providing for the issuance and sale 
of $494,000 of 43 per cent bonds. A part of the 
bond issue will go toward the financing of school- 
building improvements. 

—Farmington, Minn. The voters recently 
approved a bond issue of $45,000 for the erection 
of a school. 


—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 


Many Worthwhile Economies With 
AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


The first cost of American Portable “semi-permanent” schools is low, yet fine materials 
and dependable construction project this initial economy throughout the period of their 
use. The release of larger school funds; less maintenance expense such as low heating 
costs because of special Insulite construction; relatively slight depreciation through long 
use—these are a few of the obvious savings. 


ient conditions. 


H. R. SHEPHERD 
7402 Coles Ave., Chicago 


THE ACME COMPANY 
19-21 West Third St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


DAVID A. EVANS 
American Casualty Bldg., 
Reading, Pa. 


SALES INCORPORATED 
25 No. Ninth St., 
Easton, Pa. 


approved payments in the amount of $1,047,684 for 
three school sites recently acquired for schools to 
be erected in the near future. An appropriation of 
$813,516 was made in payment for property pur- 
chased at Ocean Parkway, which forms the site 
for the Abraham Lincoln High School now in 
process of erection. 

The board has also taken steps to expedite the 
construction of four new elementary schools, for 
which provision was made in the 1929 school-build- 
ing program. Layouts for three elementary schools 
in Brooklyn, and for an addition to a school in 
Queens were recommended to the board. 

—Princeton, Mo. The citizens recently approved 
an extra tax of one dollar for a second successive 
school year. The extra tax will provide the neces- 
sary funds for the erection of a grade school. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The citizens have approved a 
school-bond issue of $400,000 for school-building 
purposes. 

e 

—Janesville, Wis. The school board has begun 
work on an extensive school-building program call- 
ing for three new grade schools. The program calls 
for the completion of a four-room addition to the 


Avoid costly delays when crowded conditions are imminent 
by choosing the portable school which has won the confi- 
dence of school boards in 44 states. The recommendations 
given American Portable Schools are based on satisfactory 
results—warm, substantial, sanitary housing under conven- 


EASTWARD—SWIFT AND PROMPT 


Coupled with the manufacturing advantages of the Douglas 
Fir region, the speed of great transcontinental railroads 
brings American Portables to you promptly and at no 
greater cost. Write for full information. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORPORATION 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 


AMERICAN 


2000 W. Marshall St., 
Richmond, Va. 








Represented by: 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
415 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
20-34 So. State St., 
Painesville, O. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Masonic Temple. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


HENRY WIGGS 
1649 Nostrand Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W.1. JOHNSON 
Waynesburg, Pa. 
E. L. McCCABE& SON 
456 No. 9th Sr., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


LEONARD STOLTE 
222 E. Columbia St., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





Grant School, the erection of a 20-room school, and 
another 10-room school during the present year. 

—Pontiac, Mich. The school board has com- 
pleted the sale of $500,000 in bonds for new schools. 
The bonds were sold to a Detroit banking concern, 
at interest of 43 per cent and 44 per cent. The 
premium amounted to $217. 

—Rockford, Ill. Mr. C. J. Lundberg, president 
of the school board, has proposed a careful survey 
of the school plant, to determine the city’s school- 
building needs, and a 10 or 15-year building pro- 
gram. Mr. Lundberg called attention to the need 
of a new high school for the west side. 

—Fairview, Tex. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $35,000 for the erection of a two- 
story school building. 


—Springfield, Mo. The school board has taken 
steps toward the selection of an architect who will 
design the new buildings and prepare plans for the 
repair of the old buildings as called for in the 
proposed school-building program. The construction 
work will be financed by means of a bond issue of 
$1,500,000. 





MEXICO HIGH SCHOOL, MEXICO, MO. 
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—Concordia, Kans. By a vote of three to one, 
the voters have approved a bond issue of $275,000 
for a new high-school building. 

—Downs, Kans. Bonds in the amount of $75,- 
000 have been voted for the erection of a new 
school. 

—Davenport, Iowa. A contract has been awarded 
for the construction of the new gymnasium, boiler 
house, and administration building. The work will 
be completed about January, 1930, at a cost of 
approximately $450,000. 

—Concordia, Kans. At an election held on April 
2, the voters approved a school-bond issue of $275,- 
000 for the erection and equipment of a high school. 
The proposition was carried by a three-to-one vote. 
The school board has engaged the architectural 
firm of Proudfoot, Rawson, Souers, and Thomas of 
Des Moines and construction work will begin in 
July. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The city authorities have 
authorized a bond issue in the amount of $941,000 
for the use of the local board of education. The 
proceeds of the bond issue will be used in the con- 
struction of the Washburn Senior High School and 
in the building of an additional unit to the Patrick 
Henry Junior High School. 

—Raleigh, N. C. The school committee of Ra- 
leigh township has a high school in process of 
construction, which will be completed at a cost 
of approximately $500,000. The building which is 
entirely fireproof, provides a seating capacity of 
700 students, and will be ready for occupancy in 
September, 1929. The building is being erected from 
plans prepared by Mr. William H. Deitrick, archi- 
tect, of Raleigh, N. C. 

—Brownwood, Tex. A new ward school now 
nearing completion, will be ready for use at the 
opening of the fall term of schools. 

—Marion, Iowa. By a vote of 236 to 15, the 
citizens recently approved a school-bond issue in the 
amount of $25,000. The proceeds of the bonds will 
be devoted to the erection of a building to cost 
$35,000. 

—Shippensburg, Pa. The citizens recently failed 
to approve a school-bond issue of $96,000 for 
school-building purposes. 

—Sand Springs, Okla. The school board recently 
held a sale of twenty-year serial school bonds in 


DRINCETORS 


University 


Is Now ADDED To The 
DISTINGUISHED GROUP 
of Schools and Colleges 


WAYNE. 


SECTIONAL STEEL 
GRANDSTANDS 


The selection by this foremost American 
University is recognition of the outstanding 
merit of Wayne Grandstands that should carry 
weight with school authorities contemplating 
the purchase of safe, economical seating facili- 


Consider your Fall requirements now. Write 






We also design and construct permanent stadia. 





WAYNE TYPE “B’? GRANDSTAND 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, N. J. 


WAYRE 


PRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue 


WAYNE, PENNA. 


Representatives in:— 


Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass; New York; 
Indianapolis; Minneapolis, Minn.; Lincoln, 


Neb.; and Kansas City. 


the amount of $84,000. The proceeds of the bonds 
will be used for school-building improvements. 

—Hamlin, Tex. By a vote of 200 to 48, the 
citizens have approved a school-bond issue of $125.,- 
000 for a new high school and for repairs to the 
existing building. 

—Lockridge, lowa. The citizens have approved 
an issue of $7,000 in bonds for the building of an 
addition to the school. 

—Albert Lea, Minn. The citizens, at an election 
held on April 10, approved a school-bond issue of 
$225,000 for school-building purposes. The proceeds 
of the bond issue will be devoted to the erection 
of a number of building projects which have been 
outlined in the new building program. 

—Bridgeport, Pa. The school board is planning 
the floating of a school-bond issue of $25,000 for 
the erection of a four-room addition to the high 
school. 

—Independence, Mo. A bond issue of $180 000 
has been approved by the voters for the construc- 
tion of an annex for the Christman High School, 
and for the purchase of new building sites. 

—Boerne, Tex. The school board has issued a 
call for a school-bond election for the purpose of 
erecting a high school. 

—Hamilton, Mont. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $120,000 for the erection of a high 
school and for repairs to the existing buildings. 








-——El Paso, Tex. The city school system has been 
given $50,000 for immediate repairs to the school 
buildings. An additional amount of $350,000 will 
be available for a high school on January 1. 

—Owosso, Mich. The voters of the Duran school 
district have approved a bond issue of $50,000 for 
an addition to the school building. 

—Akron, Ohio. School-building custodians have 
recently been sworn in as special police and given 
full police power in order to protect the school 
property from burglars and vandals. At different 
times the safes, lockers, and the furnishings of 
the schools have been the prey of persons who have 
broken into the buildings. 

—Akron, Ohio. The school board recently sold 
$250,000 worth of bonds to the local banks at an 
interest rate of six per cent. The proceeds of the 
bonds will be used for the erection of the new 
school in Maple Valley. 

—President Burke of the school board of Omaha, 
Nebr., has urged the governor to support a bill to 
permit the use of more current school money for 
buildings. Mr. Burke points out that school-building 
costs have mounted from $2,000 to $3,000 a room 
in 1898, to $10,000 or $11,000 in 1928. The gov- 
ernor recently vetoed a bill to increase the amount 
available from $25,000 to $100,000 a year. 





NUNER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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MILLIONS ane” ” 
FOR SCHOOLS- - 
HOW MUCH FOR THE SAFETY OF SCHOOL CHILDREN ? 


MERICA, land of rapidly increasing wealth, points with pride to 

her growing number of beautiful new schools. What a blow to 

this pride are the statistics showing that nearly a million children of 

school age were killed or injured by automobiles in the past eight 

years. And year by year, the number is increasing—America’s most 
colossal tragedy ! 


If you have any doubt about the seriousness of the traffic menace, 
consider this fact: Today there are more motor vehicles registered in 
the United States than children enrolled in all the graded schools. 


What can be done about this situation? Many school officials are pro- 
tecting children from traffic dangers by enclosing school playgrounds 
with Cyclone Fence. Every school should provide this positive pro- 
tection. 


Cyclone Fence keeps children from running into the street. It also 
protects them when entering and leaving the schoolground—gate- 
ways can be located at points of least danger. 


Cyclone Fence is made in a variety of styles, in wire and iron, for 
schools, playgrounds, residences, estates, factories, property of all 
kinds. Cyclone Chain Link Fence is made of Copper Steel which 
resists rust and lasts for years. Our trained men erect Cyclone Fence 
everywhere and take full responsibility for the finished installation. Cyclone Chain Link 


Write, phone, or wire nearest offices. ie i oo 
—proved by test the 
strongest fence posts 
made. They give 


All chain link fence is Cyclone Fence added 
not Cyclone. This name- wa ss annees 
plate identifies the Genu- —_ — 2 re- 
ine Cyclone Fence. nfor concrete foun- 

REG. U.S.PAT OFF. dation which resists 


cracking from frost 
action. 





© C. F. Co. 1929 


Cyclone Fence Company 
GENERAL OFFICES: WAUKEGAN, ILL. BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY ILLINOI8 STEEL COMPANY THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry DocK COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Distributors: UNITED STATES STEEL PropUCTs COMPANY, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. Export Distributors: UNITED STATES STEEL Propucts Co., New York City. 
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How One Community Met its Problem for 


Increased Financial Support 
The Carbondale School Situation and Its Solution of the Problem 


The city grade-school district of Carbondale, 
Illinois, and the community high-school district 
embracing the city and the surrounding farm 
country have recently won an election for in- 
creasing the school-tax levy for both elementary 
and secondary education. The vote will enable 
the school boards to maintain an efficient school 
system and to retire the outstanding bonds as 
they mature. 

The community high-school district at Carbon- 
dale, Illinois, was organized in 1920, and the 
high-school building was erected in 1923. When 
the bonds were voted for the building, the board 
of education was given permission by the voters 
to levy a sufficient tax to meet the annual install- 
ments of principal as they fell due. While the 
schools were small it was possible to meet the 
capital and interest payments out of current 
revenue, and therefore the board did not levy the 
extra tax rates contemplated in the original bond 
vote. 

Later, several conditions conspired to reduce 
the margin between receipts and expenditures. 
The schools rapidly increased in the number of 
pupils and in number of teachers; salaries and 
other expenses rose, so that all operating and 
maintenance costs beeame higher. Also, the 
assessed valuation of the districts instead of in- 
creasing as had been expected, gradually fell 
from $2,168,788 in 1920, to $1,984,273 in 1927. 
The loss in assessments in seven years was 
$184,505. 

Because of these conditions, and because the 
first principal payments were coming due, the 
boards of both the grade and the high-school 
district two vears ago, asked the county clerk 
to spread the necessary tax to meet the bond and 
interest payments. They were informed that an 
extra tax rate could not be levied, but that a 
special vote would have to be taken before the 
additional levy could be made. 

With a deerease of nine per cent in receipts 
and an increase of 262 per cent in enrollment, 
requiring an increase of fifteen teachers over 
1920-21, the district was faced with the fact that 
it could no longer operate on the present receipts. 
The board had reached the limit of retrenchment 
and had already cut expenses too low for the best 
interests of the schools. The per capita cost of 
the community high school was $88, which was 
the lowest, except one, of any of the high schools 
in the state, so that there was no question of any 
dishonesty or waste of funds. The expenditures 
have been kept within the income of the schools 
and the teachers’ salaries are lower than the 
average for schools of similar size in the state, 
and lower than the average in southern IIlinois. 
The buildings and furnishings have been kept 
in fairly good repair on an exceedingly low 
average annual expenditure of three fifths of one 
per cent of the value of the property. 

Early in the spring of 1929, the board of edu- 
cation of the Carbondale Community High 
School joined with the board of education of the 
city grade schools in a movement to present the 
facts to the voters. Accordingly, a four-page cir- 
cular entitled “The Carbondale School Problem” 
was prepared. This circular gave the facts con- 
cerning the financial situation, the needs to be 
met, and the proposed solution of the problem. 
The voters were asked to study the facts as 
presented, and to consider the welfare of the 
schools, and the good of the boys and girls of the 
community. Announcement was made of a pro- 
posed school-tax election at which the voters 
would be asked to approve an increase of one 
half of one per cent for building purposes. 


At a special election the two propositions call- 
ing for an increase of school taxes for the grade 


schools and for the high school won with large 
majorities. The grade-school proposal won by 
179 votes, the vote being 493 for and 324 against 
the school-tax increase, The high-school proposal] 
wus carried by 180 votes, the vote being 515 for 
and 335 against the proposal. 

The results of the election are exceptionally 
gratifying and are attributed to the very com- 
plete presentation of the needs of the schools by 
the boards of education, and to the recognition 
by the voters of the pressing needs of the schools 
in the way of equipment and repairs, and the de- 
inand for adequate funds for the current ex- 
penses of the school system. 

A great deal of credit for the success of the 
plan is due the Carbondale community high 
school board comprising Mr. Cecil Armstrong, 
Mr. G. R. Hutfman, Mr. J. D. Dill, Mr. J. E. 
Mitchell and Mr. W. A. Parrish, and the mem- 
bers of the eity grade school district, comprising 
Mr. E. K. Porter, Mr. G. R. Huffman, Mr. J. D. 
Will, Mr. J. E. Mitehell, Mr. Everett Etherton, 
Mr. Herbert Hays, and Mr. C. M. Wilkins. 


THE HOOVER ADMINISTRATION AND 
A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


What is considered to be an indication of the 
attitude of the Hoover administration toward 
the proposed federal department of education has 
been given by Hon. Ray L. Wilbur, secretary of 
the U. S. Department of the Interior, speaking 
before the American Council on Edueation, held 
at the National Research Council in Washing- 
ton, D. C., when he declared that an adequate 
position for education within a department and 
with sufficient financial support is all that is 
needed. 

Commenting on the proposed federal depart- 
iment of education, Mr. Wilbur maintained that 
the place of the national government is not to 
supply large amounts for carrying on the ad- 
ministrative functions of education in the com- 
munities, but to develop methods, ideals, and 
procedures, and to present them, to be taken on 
their merits. Mr. Wilbur traced the changes 
which have taken place in the development of the 
publie school system and showed that certain 
weaknesses have brought forth suggestions for 
new devices that would bring all schools up to 
the average of the country. Commenting on the 
menace in the centralization of education in the 
national government, Mr. Wilbur spoke, in part, 
as follows: 

“The sehoolhouse and the chureh have been 
the earliest community enterprises throughout 
the history of our gradual conquest of a great 
continent. They came just as soon as sustenance 
and defense had been mastered. In themselves, 
they were most significant because they brought 
local self-government and self-control into play. 

“There has been a unique distribution of the 
taxing power so that the majority of the expen- 
ditures for taxation have been raised and spent 
in the local districts and only a modest percent- 
age outside of those for war and its after effects 
has come from the central government in Wash- 
ington. This, together with the organization of 
the state governments, has permitted of a wide 
range of development in the public schools. For- 
tunately, too, there were no national universities 
and the state universities followed a prolonged 
period of privately operated and later privately 
endowed institutions of higher learning. When 
the state universities appeared they were under 
the constant stimulation of private and inde- 
pendent institutions of equal rank. This kept 
the hand of centralized government largely off 
the school teacher and the schoolroom. 

“Tt seems to me that there is a distinct menace 
in the centralization in the national government 
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MISS ELIZABETH IRELAND 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Helena, Mont. 


Miss Elizabeth Ireland, the newly elected State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, is the second woman to hold 
that office. Like her predecessor, Miss Ireland first at- 
tracted state-wide notice as a county superintendent. 

For six years Miss Ireland was head of the schools of 
Hill county. At the time she took charge the state was 
going through a severe financial depression following the 
war, and most of her energies were devoted to a relief of 
the needy districts. Her reputation as an administrator led 
to her appointment as city superintendent of the Havre 
public schools. This position she held until her election to 
the state superintendent’s office. For three years she was 
the only woman to hold the superintendency in a second- 
class Montana district. 

Miss Ireland has carried on extensive research work in 
public-school finance. She was, at one time, on the survey 
of Columbia University. 


of any large edueational scheme with extensive 
financial resources available. Abnormal power to 
mold and standardize any crystallized education 
which would go with the dollars, would be more 
damaging to local government, local aspiration 
and self-respect, and to state government and 
state self-respect, than any assistance that might 
come from the funds. 

“We eannot rise higher than our souree, That 
source in government with us is local. The fam- 
ily and the local community must be the places 
where citizenship is built and where the fiber of 
the nation is strengthened and its forees re- 
eruited. Too much help from afar is harmful to 
the initiative and self-reliance requisite for 
character in a community. 

“The place of the national government is not 
that of supplying funds in large amounts for 
carrying on the administrative functions of edu- 
cation in the communities, but to develop meth- 
ods, ideals and procedures, and to present them, 
to be taken on their merits. The national govern- 
ment, too, can give widespread information on 
procedures, can report on what is actually going 
on in different parts of the country and in the 
world, and can unify to some extent the objects 
of those in the field of education insofar as uni- 
fication is desirable. There is a distinct place for 
this sort of thing in the administrative side of 
the national government, but it should not be 
recognized as an administrative position with 
large funds at its disposal. A department of edu- 
cation similar to the other departments of the 
government, is not required. An adequate posi- 
tion for education within a department and with 
suilicient tinancial support for its research, sur- 
vey and other work, is all that is needed. 

“Great gains are possible in our whole educa- 
tional scheme through national leadership pro- 
vided in this way. Education is preparation for 
the future and there must be constant change to 
keep in step with the advances made. Our con- 
ceptions regarding the mental make-up of chil- 
dren are shifting and the requirements of life 
are changing with a civilization which is being 
revamped by the practical application of science 
and invention. The object of those of us who 
seek the greatest possible advantages for all from 
education can, it seems to me, be accomplished 
without disturbing the initiative and responsi- 
bility of local and state units of government.” 
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to adopt anything but 
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High School, Johnstown, Pa. 


Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association have 
contributed many thousands of 
dollars and years of work to 
standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniform- 
ity of Northern Maple, Beech and 
Birch Flooring. The following 
manufacturers only are licensed 
to use the Association Trade- 
mark MFMA. Specify MFMA on 
the flooring you use. 


Cobb & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Flanner Company Blackwell, Wis. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. Mellen, Wis. 


Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Indiana Flooring Company 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
New York, N.Y. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


North Branch Flooring Co. Chicago, Il. 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Company 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Oval Wood Dish Corporation 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


Robbins Flooring Company 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis. 
Stephenson, I. Co. Trustees Wells, Mich. 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich. 


Wells, J. W. Lumber Company 
Menominee, Mich. 


Let our Service and Research D-- 
partment assist you with your 


flooring problems . . . Write us. 


Maple Flooring” 


ato 2 


says Wilbert C. Wehn, Secretary 





Board of School Directors, Johnstown, Pa. 


“We have adopted Hard Maple throughout 
all classrooms and have used nothing else in 
any building for the past ten years. 


“We are no exception to the general pre- 
dicament in which school boards have been 
finding themselves, after building several 
buildings and coming to the end of pro- 
ceeds of bond sales, with more buildings to 
build. 


“Our bids on recent buildings have all 
called for alternates, the adoption of which 
would enable us to reduce the cost of the 
building. Substitution of cheaper flooring 
for the Maple Flooring specified, has been 
one of those alternates, but in no case have 
we seen fit to adopt any such flooring alter- 
nates or use anything but Maple flooring, 
regardless of cost.” 


Experience, as Wilbert C. Wehn explains, 
has showed the Board of School Directors, 
Johnstown, Pa., that there is no satisfactory 
substitute for Hard Maple Flooring in educa- 
tional structures. 


Back of the widespread use of Northern 
Hard Maple in school buildings is the fact 
that here is one flooring material which com- 
bines warm, dry, cushioning comfort with the 
qualities of lasting wear which school use 
demands. 


This resilient flooring material is remark- 
ably tough-fibred and tight-grained. It will 
not sliver or splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet 
and the moving of equipment simply make it 
smoother with time. Northern Hard Maple, 
moreover, because of its permanent smooth- 
ness, is exceptionally easy to clean and keep 
clean. It offers no open lodging places for dust 
and germ-laden dirt to collect. And it permits 
quick, simple, permanent anchorage for seats, 
or re-arrangement of seats any time. 


Hundreds of school boards have been guided 
by these facts in selecting flooring. They have 
chosen Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, 
gymnasiums, assembly halls. Consult your 
architect about Northern Hard Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—By a new special staining process—the Marietta-Murphy Finish- 
ing System—Northern Hard Maple Flooring may now be given a variety of beautiful, lasting 
color finishes. Standard finishes as follows: 


EARLY AMERICAN 
SPANISH BROWN 


AUTUMN BROWN 
SILVER GRAY 


DOVE GRAY 
ROYAL BLUE 


PASTEL GREEN 
ORCHID 


SEAL BLACK 
NATURAL 


Mapie FLoor1nG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago 


The letters MIF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufac- 


MFMA 


ture and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 
remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your protection, Look for it on the flooring you use, 





Floor with Maple 
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Ask for Catalog W-7 


Is Your School Making 
Baby Bandits’? 


In school rooms not equipped with 
proper equipment for taking careof books 
and wraps, educators allow little boys and 
girls to be tempted during the most form- 
ative period of their lives! There is con- 
stanttemptationtostealfromtheunlocked 
doors of ordinary cloak rooms and ward- 
robes. Even small children carry on petty 
pilfering when attractive trinkets, toys 
and playthings — as well as books and 
apparel—are so temptingly displayed. 

How much easier to prevent petty pilfering 
than to discipline the offenders afterward! The 
Miller School Wardrobe will absolutely prevent 
stealing ... for there is only one key to the 
Miller Wardrobe doors . . . and the teacher holds 
that key. When she wishes, she can unlock the 
entire set of doors, or a single door, with one 
simple movement. This is the famous single con- 
trol Miller School Wardrobe. The most up-to- 
date schools in America are installing them. 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


123 West 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





VeRO lan bid | 
SCHOOL. WARDROBE 
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| Feachers and 
Administration | 
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A TEST FOR TEACHERS 


The following True-False Test was recently pre- 
pared by Supt. J. J. Kerl of Forest City, Pa., and 
was presented to the teachers of the community. 
Each teacher was asked to reply and to be prepared 
to discuss the different topics at a meeting of all 
instructors of the community. 

___— 1. It is all right to tell a pupil to read 
slowly because slow readers are the best readers. 
___. 2. No pupil or pupils should be allowed to 
do what it isn’t all right for all to do, 

___. 8. We should have more teachers meetings, 
both of a general and sectional nature; and the 
meetings should be held early in the week and 
partly on school time. 

__._ 4. There should be a parent-teacher’s organ- 
ization in our town. 

___— 5. Our Easter vacation was too long. It 
would have been better to shorten the Easter vaca- 
tion and get out earlier in June. 

____. 6. _ It is better to hold a local institute than 
to attend the County Institute. 

__._. 7. Training in right habits of living, 
courtesy, politeness, and in maintaining proper 
attitudes is an important task in education, as 
well as the accumulation of information and skill. 
_____ §. Learning would go on without instinctive 
drives to activity. 

__. 9. Learning takes place only during activ- 

, it is never a passive process of ‘absorption. 

_10. Reactions accompanied by satisfaction are 
more likely to be repeated and consequently learned. 
_11. Reactions accompanied by annoyance are 
unlikely to be repeated. 

_12. Reaction having once been made is not 
strengthened by use. 

__13. Testing deals with ground already cov- 
ered, with matter already learned, or with powers 
already developed. 








14. We teach by example—-what we are we 
teach. 

15. Oral reading is only justifiable when the 
reader is) conscious of reading for others: when 
the others are really listening and not following 
the lines with an open book before them. 


16. It is all right to give pupils punishment 
work; e.g. writing words, sentences, paragraphs, 


g 
lessons, ete., a certain number of times. 


i 17. It is not harmful or unwise to allow 
pupils to write answers to drill problems in’ the 
arithmetic on the pages of the text. 
18. Recess is a good time for cleaning black- 
boards. 
19. It is wrong to deprive children of their 
drawing period because they like drawing, in order 
to punish them for being noisy just before 1:15 p.m. 
20. A teacher may be justified in saying to 
a pupil, “If your mother can be mean, L can be 
mean too.” 


—__—21. Pupils should not be expected to maintain 
a correct standing posture when reciting. 

—____22. It is not worth the time to insist that 
pupils use complete English statements when called 
upon in recitation. 

__23. A teacher has no right to censure a girl 
for wearing her dresses too short or for using 
cosmetics, lip stick, ete. 

__24. A school superintendent, principal, or 
teacher has privileges, as regards conduct, equal 
to any one else in the community. 

25. It is a breach of professional ethies to 
criticize or complain about a fellow worker to any 
one except the proper authorities. 

_____26. The board or superintendent has no right 
to intercede for people who complain that certain 
teachers owe them money for merchandise or 
professional services. 

____27. It is all right to permit pupils to write 
and draw all they want on the cover of their 
tablets, book covers, composition books, etce., be- 
cause this has no carry over effect on the care of 
texts and school property in general. The practice 
does not contribute to unsightliness. 

28. Administering punishment in order to get 
even with pupils or parents is revengeful and never 
justified. 

____ 29. There are times when window cleaning 
and blackboard border drawing work should be 
done on program time. 





30. Sending a pupil out of the room to stand 
in the hall or cloak room while the others go on 
with their regular work is depriving the offender 
of his educational rights and is a dead loss all 
around, 

—31. The fact that there are many monotones 
in a class is an acceptable reason for not having 
singing regularly. Group singing is of no special 
benefit to monotones and they derive no enjoyment 
therefrom. 

32. It reflects against the standards of a 
school to have its student publication feature as 
jokes, things that should never have happened in 
a classroom. 

—____33. Pupils’ loyalty to the gang, to the extent 
of shielding wrong doing, is a false code of honor. 
34. It is a test of character to see how a 
person reacts to an honest criticism or works 
under direction. Self-sufficient individuals, dissatis- 
fied with their positions, cannot manifest proper 
respect and deference to an immediate superior 
in any kind of an organization. 

—_—35. A teacher or principal, like the captain 
of a ship, should never leave their room or build- 
ing in case of fire, or even at regular dismissal 
time until all pupils are out. 

—___36. When it is manifest that a student can- 
not or will not materially profit by further study 
of what can be offered, he or she should be elim- 
inated promptly and wisely directed into some 
other school or into work for which he seems 
most fit. 

—___37. If a conditioned response is not exercised 
for a considerable period of time its strength is 
impaired. 

38. For every recitation unit a teacher should 
have a purpose that is worthy, definite, and specific. 

__39. A person may have a splendid professional 
training but this does not compensate for the lack 
of personal initiative, industry, tact, and the like. 
___40. The first duty of the school is to teach 
pupils to do better the desirable things they are 
likely to do any way. 

41. What is worth teaching is worth retain- 











ing. 

42. Directed study is needed less in the drill 
subjects than in the more abstract ones. 

____43. Effective home study is not necessary 
below the high school. 

____44. With directed study effectively established 
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REAL FLOOR PROTECTION 





Easily applied with a a 
Dries in one hour. Quickly 
cleaned with a damp cloth. 





CAR-NA obligation on your part. 
VAR is 
also sup- 
plied in 5 
gal. cans. os i h e ] C * 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Watseka 219 Scott Street Illinois 
Branch offices and Warehouse stocks in: 
New York Chicago Minneapolis Houston Washington, D. C. 
Seattle Detroit Toronto Los Angeles Boston 


combines the best fea- 
ture of VARNISH and 
liquid FLOOR WAX 
into a FILM OF PRO- 
TECTION applied in 
ONE OPERATION. 
It 
with a damp mop and 


is easily cleaned 
readily responds to a 
brilliant finish without 
being slippery. CAR- 
NA-VAR dries in one 


is of the same base as 
CAR-NA-VAR yet con- 
tains no oil or spiritous 
liquids harmful to rub- 
ber. RUBBER-VAR 


will protect the floor 
against oxidization by 


air. It gives continued 
“life” to the rubber by 
preventing drying and 
cracking. 


RUBBER-VAR like 
CAR-NA-VAR dries 


hour. immediately. 





Whether your floors are of Wood, Linoleum, Rubber, 
Cork, Tile, Mastic, Terrazzo, or Cement, CAR-NA- 
VAR or RUBBER-VAR will keep them in excellent 
condition at a minimum yearly material and labor cost. 


TESTED 


Thousands of Schools have standardized on one or both 
of these products after continued tests under actual 
foot traffic proved them to be most economical and 
efficient. 


You may obtain complete information and prices 
from the nearest Branch Office. A demonstration 
will be made on the floors of your building without 


Oklahoma City 





oY Ga ala 
cin rar act FU i os at 


Shipped in convenient drums. 
Always identify genuine CAR- 
NA-VAR or RUBBER-VAR 
by the bright yellow drum and 
red trade-mark. 


Indianapolis 
Philadelphia 
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FOUR SCHOOLS 


that are proof against time and the elements 


Gye 


Rust is the greatest single source of loss in 
school buildings. The annual bill for repairs to 
rusted school equipment far exceeds fire losses. 


To protect the taxpayers of your city, as well 
as the health of pupils, you should see that your 
school buildings are made rust-proof by using 
Copper, Brass and Bronze wherever possible. 


Copper, Brass and Bronze cannot rust. They 
are immune to time and the elements. Used for 
roofing, flashings, gutters and downspouts, for 
plumbing pipe and for hardware and lighting 
fixtures they give permanent, repair-free service 
for the life of the building. 

For such service you must naturally pay a 
little more than the price of ordinary materials. 
But this price differential is so small that Copper, 
Brass and Bronze invariably prove to be the 
most economical after a few years of service. 

Our Building Service Department will be glad 
to answer any questions you may have on the 
uses of Copper, Brass and Bronze. 

Harrison Street School, Los Angeles, Cal. Alfred S. Nibecker, Jr., architect, J. E. Byers, 


associate. George Mittry, general contractor. Emil Brown & Company, sheet metal 
contractors, Equipped with Copper flashings, gutters and downspouts, 


hh 


al oct 


fei 





Fourth Street School, Los Angeles, Cal. Alfred S. Nibecker, Jr., architect, J. E. Byers, 
associate. R. J. Chute Company, general contractors, Emil Brown & Company, sheet 
metal contractors. Equipped with Copper flashings, gutters and downspouts. 
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(below) Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, Mo., R. M. 
B. Ittner, architect, American Construction Company, Milligan, architect. Carty Sheet Metal Works, sheet metal 
general contractors, Equipped with Corper gutters and contractors. E. C. Gerhard, general contractor, Equipped 
with Copper turret roofs, flashings, gutters, downspouts 


and sheet metal work; Brass hardware and lighting fixtures, 


downspouts, other exterior sheet metal work of Copper 


and Brass plumbing pipe. 
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COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH 


ASSOCIATION 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Midwestern Office 
Landreth Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Canadian Office, 67 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Pacific Coast Office 
Architects Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 





COPPER, BRAS S&S, 


BRONZE — 


The World’s Most Useful Metals 
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Sanitary 
6. Silent 


Easy to Use 
Easy to Empty 
Attractive 
Fireproof 


reasons why your schools 
should use 


SOLARS 


The SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLE 
is indispensable to the modern school for 


the following reasons: 


The SOLAR aids discipline because it en- 
courages children to keep classrooms, cor- 


ridors, toilets and school grounds neat and 
clean. Children like to use the SOLAR. 


One of the first duties of the modern 
school is to teach Sanitation. By furnish- 
ing a safe depository and keeping all 
refuse free from contamination it teaches 
a valuable lesson of cleanliness. Fire haz- 
ard, the dread of everyone, is lessened 
because SOLARS are fireproof. 

Cleaning costs which represent a large 
share of janitorial expense are reduced 
and the janitor is released for other work. 





Write for descriptive literature 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 











(Continued from Page 98) 


the need of home study should completely dis- 
appear. 

__45. Learning is an individual matter rather 
than a mass matter. 

46. Never tell children what they 
out for themselves. 

47. Bad teaching precedes bad review. 

48. Pupils are content to “get by” because 
there are satisfactions in “getting by.” We have 
failed to set up annoyances. There is no conscious- 
about “getting by” because those who are 
“getting by” have much company. 

49. Managing children’s conduct is a part of 
instruction. 

50. A recitation cannot be successfully man- 
aged except with respect to some definite end which 
is clear to both teacher and pupil. 

51. It is possible to form a reliable estimate 
of a teacher’s ability on a mass of hearsay—i.e., on 
what pupils and parents have to say and are say- 
ing from time to time during the year. 

52. Detained at home, stopped on street by 
parent, clock was wrong, are not acceptable excuses 
for teacher tardiness. 

53. A superintendent should not assume that 
a teacher’s efforts to please him, and a good record 
of regularity and punctuality are only the usual 
and expected—and that if it were any different the 
said teacher would be unworthy of hire. 

54. A teacher who consistently does most of 
the talking in recitation kills the “necessity of 
study” idea in pupils and reduces learning to a 
level of passive absorption. 

55. Teachers should be elected some time 
before the end of the school term rather than a 
few weeks after the term ends. 


A STUDY OF CERTIFICATES IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The state education department of North Caro- 
lina has recently issued a report on the types of 
certificates held by white teachers engaged in school 
work during the year 1927-28. The study embraces 
the records of 17,980 white teachers, principals, 
and supervisors, and was made to show the location 
persons holding certificates under the law to 
engage in high-school work. 

The report shows that the high-school Class A 
ertificate based on graduation from a standard 
‘ollege, is the most popular. A total of 3,300 of 


ean find 


ness 


the employed personnel hold certificates of this 
type. The elementary A certificates are next in 
popularity, with 2,883 persons holding this certi- 
ficate. 

In the state as a whole there were only 52 teach- 
ers employed in high schools who held a type of 
elementary certificate. There were a total of 3,794 
persons actually employed in the high school, 
whereas 5,407 persons were eligible to teach in 
the high school, yet were working in the elementary 
grades. In other words, 1,665 of the elementary 
teachers actually employed in 1927-28 were eligible 
to teach in the high school. 

Nearly 80 per cent of the high-school teachers 
and principals are graduates of standard A grade 
colleges. In the rural schools, 78 per cent of the 
employed personnel hold certificates based on stand- 
ard A-grade graduation, whereas in city schools 81 
per cent hold this type of certificate. 

The largest percentage of elementary teachers 
hold elementary A certificates. About one fourth of 
the total 10,909 rural elementary teachers hold this 
type of certificate. Practically 50 per cent of the 
city elementary teachers and principals have certi- 
ficates based on A-grade college graduation, whereas 
only eleven per cent of the rural elementary teach- 
ers meet the qualifications for the issuance of certi- 
ficates. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


—LaGrange, Ga. The school board has adopted 
a rule that married women may not be considered 
for positions on the teaching faculty. Teachers who 
marry will automatically lose their positions. 

The board has adopted new rules for the appoint- 
ment of teachers. Teachers without degrees will not 
be retained or employed. High-school teachers must 
have three years of experience, and grammar-school 
teachers two years of experience before they will 
be appointed. 

McIntosh, S. Dak. The school board has in- 
serted a clause in the teachers’ contracts, providing 
that any teacher who marries automatically severs 
her contract. 

—Bucyrus, Ohio. The school board has_ pro- 
hibited the employment of married-women teachers 
during the next school year. 

—Kansas City, Mo. Teachers in the school sys- 
tem must maintain their residence within the state, 
under a new ruling of the school board. Under the 


rule, more than eighty teachers residing on the 
Kansas side of the line, will be compelled to move 
into the state by September 1, in order to retain 
their positions. It is pointed out that, of the 2,- 
229 teachers in the school system, hundreds live 
outside of the school district. The new rule applies 
only to those living outside of the state. 

Chicago, Ill. The twenty-sixth ward taxpay- 
ers’ association has recently adopted a resolution, 
asking that the local board of education adopt 
rules for the elimination of married women in 
considering the appointment of new teachers for 
the school staffs. 

The action has been taken for the reason that 
thousands of applicants from the colleges, univer- 
sities, and normal schools are not able to obtain 
employment as teachers, even though they have full 
qualifications. It is pointed out that the majority 
of married-women teachers are in good financial 
standing, with husbands holding lucrative positions 
in the professions and in business, so that by 
reason of their teaching, they are keeping un- 
married women with training from securing posi- 
tions in the schools. Again, it is pointed out that 
there are many women employed in the schools as 
teachers and principals who have reached old age, 
and who are eligible for pension. These should be 
relieved and replaced with new teachers. 

—Murphysboro, Ill. The school board has 
adopted a new system, making individual applica- 
tion of teachers for employment compulsory. Appli- 
cants for teaching positions must be normal grad- 
uates or must show that they are working for 
normal school certificates. Those teaching special 
subjects must hold certificates of qualification and 
must present them to the board. 


Applicants for prineipalships must be normal 


graduates or must show evidence that they are 
seeking certificates. 
—Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Every teacher who 


received a contract, has signed up with the school 
system for service during the next school year. 
Ohio. Supt. J. G. 


Columbus, Collicot in a 


statement to the school board, asking for changes 
in the minimum requirements for teachers, stated 
that there were 3,500 applicants for positions in the 
schools. This is an average of 
every place, with only 35 to 
filled during the next vear. 


100 instructors for 
40 positions to be 
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East Jamestown School 
Jamestown, New York 


High School 
Gilman, Illinois 
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Sanitary, Economical 
Schoolroom Walls 


we that can be easily washed instead of 
redecorated—that can be kept sweet, san- 


itary and cleanly! 

Decorated with Velumina, schoolroom walls 
have no pores to absorb dirt and grime — can be 
restored to cleanly newness merely by washing! 

Uniform tones, with no disturbing glare — no 
laps or brush marks! 

It’s an oil flat wall paint—tough, elastic, hard 
to mar or disfigure! 

Used in finest business buildings, schools, 
churches, everywhere in America. 


Before you decorate or redecorate your school 
get the Velumina Color Book. 


Schools throughout the country are decorated 
with Velumina Flat Wall Paint, including 
NEW BRUSH HIGH SCHOOL ST. CHARLES COLLEGE 











Brush, Colo. Catonsville, Md. 
HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 
High Point, N. C. Iowa City, Iowa 
CECIL HIGH SCHOOL ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Lexington, N. C. Canton, N. Y. 
MUNCIE SCHOOLS HIGH SCHOOL 
Muncie, Ind. Clinton, Okla. 









encanta 
Paint~Varnish ~Lacquer Factories 
L AS S O Milwaukee, Wis. ~ ~ Newark,N.J. 
e Portland,Ore. ~Los Angeles Cal. 
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LANDIS 





ELECTRIC TIME 
anp PROGRAM CLOCK 


SYSTEMS 


An Automatic System that takes care 
of the various changes of schedule for 
the different days of the week - - - 


The Landis System provides a line that represents simplicity 
in construction, accurate mechanical and electrical design, and 
a system that is long lived and economical in operation. 


Allow us to submit specifications covering the individual re- 
quirements of each specific installation. Our detailed layout 
makes it possible to have your equipment installed in a first 


class manner. 


Send us an outline and we will gladly send you a figure on 
vour proposed installation. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG., Co. 


Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 
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23] TEACHERS 
“ASALARIES 


NEW CLARINDA SALARY SCHEDULE 


—-The school board of Clarinda, Iowa, on April 1, 
adopted a new salary schedule for the teaching staff. 
Under the schedule, teachers in the elementary 
schools must be graduates of a two-year college 
course and the holders of certificates of not less 
than first grade county uniform, and must have 
one year of successful teaching experience. All 
elementary teachers will begin at an initial salary 
of $110, with $112.50 for the second year, $115 for 
the third year, $117.50 for the fourth year, $120 
for the fifth year, $122.50 for the sixth year, and 
$125 for the seventh year. 

Teachers in the junior high school must ‘e grad- 
uates of a three-year college course and must be 
holders of certificates of not less than first grade 
county uniform, and must have one year of suc- 
cessful teaching experience. Teachers who are grad- 
uates of a state teachers’ college or the equivalent, 
and are holders of second-grade state certificates 
will be elected without experience other than that 
obtained through their training. All junior-high- 
school teachers will begin at a minimum salary of 
$120, with $122.50 for the second year, $125 tor the 
third year, $127.50 for the fourth year, $130 for 
the fifth year, $132.50 for the sixth year, and $155 
for the seventh year. 

Teachers in the senior high schools must be 
graduates of a four-year college, with special train- 
ing along the line of work to be taught, and must 
be holders of the Iowa certificate. Teachers of 
special subjects are required to meet the require- 
ments of the state department for teachers in 
normal-training high schools. High-school teachers, 
with the exception of those holding first-grade 
certificates, must have at least one year of success- 
fal teaching experience. All high-school teachers 
will begin at a minimum salary of $140, with $145 
for the second year, $150 for the third year, $155 
for the fourth year, and $160 for the fifth year. 
Approved teaching experience in other schools will 
be accepted in lieu of experience in the local school 
system. 

Teachers in the junior college must be graduates 





of a standard four-year college, with a degree of 
M. A. or equivalent, must hold an lowa state certi- 
ticate, and must have at least one year of success- 
ful teaching experience. Experience will not be re- 
quired of teachers holding a first-grade state certi- 
ficate. All teachers in the junior college will begin 
at a minimum salary of $160, with $165 for the 
second year, $170 for the third year, $175 for the 
fourth year, and $180 for the fifth year. 

Under the rules, a teacher who has served one 
year in the local schools, may be raised to the 
maximum salary in the schedule, or any salary 
below the maximum at the discretion of the board. 
The board reserves the right to reemploy teachers 
with less than the minimum requirements at the 
present time, who are now employed in the schools, 
but such teachers will be paid $5 less than the 
amount provided in the schedule. The salaries of 
special teachers, supervisors, and heads of depart- 
ments will be determined by the board upon the 
basis of experience, preparation, nature of work, 
and ability of the candidates. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

—Elyria, Ohio. A new salary schedule was 
placed in operation the latter part of January. 
Under the schedule, the salaries of men and women 
teachers in the high school have been equalized, 
with a new maximum of $2,600 for all teachers. 
The minimum salary for women teachers is $1,500, 
and the minimum for men teachers is $1,500. 

In the elementary schools, all teachers have been 
placed on the same schedule. The difference of $50 
paid the first, seventh, and eighth grade teachers 
has been eliminated, and a new maximum of §$1.- 
800 was provided for teachers without a normal 
diploma, and $1,900 for those having normal 
diplomas. The maximum salary for grade super- 
visors was raised from $2,600 to $2,800. The maxi- 
mum salaries for grade principals were raised $50 
per teacher, with no maximum exceeding $2,700. 

—Rockford, Ill. A new salary schedule adopted 
by the board on April 8, has proved attractive to 
the teachers according to contracts signed with the 
local school board. It was shown that out of a total 
of 469 contracts issued, 467 were returned signed, 
and two were not signed. The two not signed were 
returned by a teacher about to be married and a 
married teacher who is withdrawing from school 
teaching. 

—Monroe, Ga. The school board has adopted a 
salary schedule, providing for annual increments 


for satisfactory service, and additional increases 
for professional study. The increase for study is 
based on three college hours of work, which allows 
the teacher credit for as little as one summer’s 
work. 

The minimum standards for teachers in the 
grammar schools are two years of normal training, 
and for the high-school teachers, a bachelor’s degree 
from an approved college. 

-Wallington, N. J. Inereases of $50 have been 
given to single teachers in the school system. Unde: 
the policy of the school board, married teachers wil! 
not receive increases this year. 

—Belleville, Hl. The school board has adopted a 
recommendation of the teachers’ committee, giving 
increases of $50 to teachers who have received a 
maximum of $1,500, and increases of $25 to those 
who have earned a credit. All the supervisors were 
given increases of $100 for the year. 

—Salem, Oreg. The school board has considered 
a new policy for a curtailment of the number of 
married women teachers in the schools. At present, 
47 of the 176 teachers are married, with husbands 
able to support them. 

—IKaukauna, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a resolution, providing that the maximum salary 
of grade teachers shall be $1,500 per year. Teach- 
ers receiving a salary of $1,400 per year will be 
given further increases if they have attended sum- 
mer school, or made an educational trip approved 
by the board. 

Des Moines, Lowa. The school board has 
adopted a resolution allowing increases in salary 
to a small group of teachers. The increases will be 
given to the low-salaried teachers in the school 
system and will amount to $27 or less a year. 
They apply mainly to teachers receiving less than 
$1,860 in the first classification. The board has elim- 
inated a part of its schedule adopted in 1921. 

—Topeka, Kans. The salary committee of the 
local teachers’ council has asked the school board 
to approve a new salary schedule providing for 
flat increases of $100 yearly for each classroom 
teacher and a single-salary schedule for all teach- 
ers. The new schedule affects 350 teachers in the 
school system and involves an increase in the 
school tax levy of one mill. The report calls for 
a flat increase of $100, effective this year, with a 
graduated scale of increases up to $300. 
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EXPERIENCE 


EXPERIENCE is always the safest guide. You can best judge what any equipment 
will do—by what it has done. Therefore we refer you again to users of PeerVent 
Heating and Ventilating Units, from coast to coast. We again remind you 
that Peerless Units installed eighteen years ago are still giving perfect sat- 
isfaction; and that the improved PeerVent of today is backed by forty 
years of specialized experience in heating and ventilation .. . A sat- 
isfactory system of unit heating and ventilation involves more 
than silent operation, a remarkably efficient radiator, and the 
other features which we offer. It involves specialized en- 
gineering service. This Company offers the service 
of the pioneers in unit heating and ventilation . . . 

For Catalogue, please address the Peerless Unit 
Ventilation Co., Inc., 718-34 Crescent Ave., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


PEERVENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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ALL STEEL 





A Pittsburgh-Des Moines All Steel Grandstand 
Located at Oxford, Ohio. 






GRANDSTAND 
SRE 
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A Better Grandstand Built of 


— STEEL — 


An all-steel grandstand gives an assurance of absolute safety. 
Steel will not burn, or deteriorate under the action of the weather. 


A Pittsburgh-Des Moines all-steel grandstand provides— 


A MAXIMUM SEATING CAPACITY 


for any available area 
AT A MINIMUM COST 


Ask us about the many advantages of an all-steel grandstand 
and also about our time payment plan. 


Pittsburgh - Des Moines Steel Company 


89 Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


991 Tuttle Street, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


693 Hudson Terminal Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 











NEW SALARY SCHEDULE FOR 
SOUTH BEND 


South Bend, Ind. The school board has 
adopted a schedule providing for increases in the 
maximum salaries of all teachers in the schools. 
The salary changes are the first general revision 
since 1922 and will be carried out at a total annual 
cost of $30,000. Under the plan, teachers are divided 
into five general classes. The maximum salary will 
be paid only to strong or superior teachers in each 
class. Teachers who do not come under this rating 
after a given number of years will be dismissed. The 
different classifications and the maximum salaries 
are as follows: 

Class I. Those now in service, who do not possess 
two years of educational and professional training 
beyond high-school graduation. (No new teachers 
will be appointed in this class), $1,650. 

Class II. Those who are graduates of a stand- 
ard teachers’ college maintaining a two-year course 
approved by the state department of public in- 
struction, $1,850. 

Class III. a) Those who are graduates of a 
teachers’ college maintaining a three-, four- or five- 
year course designed primarily for elementary- 
school teachers, or those who have full senior stand- 
ing in an approved teachers’ training college or 
university, $2,150. 

b) Those now teaching in the junior and senior 
high schools, who are graduates of a three-year 
course designed primarily for secondary-school 
teachers or who have full senior standing in a 
teachers’ training college or university. No new 
teachers will be appointed in Class IIIb, $2,150. 

Class IV. Those who are graduates of a college 
or university recognized by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges, $2,450. 

Class V. Senior-high-school teachers who have a 
master’s degree from a college or university 
approved by the Association of American Univer- 
sities, $2,650. 

Both Class Illa and Class V are new classes. 


The board will allow one half salary for absences 
due to personal illness not to exceed 10 days. 
Three-fifths salary will be allowed for extended 
absence because of illness for the eleventh and 
succeeding days for a period that is determined by 
the teacher’s length of service. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 
Kate V. Wofford, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Laurens, S. C. 

“Of all the tasks of the county superintendent 
of schools, the training of teachers takes precedence. 
In the last analysis the effectiveness of the work 
of any administrative officer whether he be city, 
county, or state, ought to be judged by his ability 
to improve the quality of teaching which takes 
place in the classrooms under his supervision. 

Not only should the superintendent assist in the 
improvement of the quality of teaching service, he 
should see that the teacher, herself, is given a 
chance for continuous development and growth. 
Whether the young teacher be trained or untrained 
the school system in which she happens to be placed 
owes her the opportunity of professional growth. 
Many ways of procedure for such growth have 
already been established; helpful supervision, in- 
stitutes, extension courses, study centers, reading 
circles, teachers’ meetings, and teacher participa- 
tion in the formation of school policies. 

Perhaps in matters of helpful supervision of 
teachers the county superintendent finds his great- 
est field of service, and no matter whether the 





superintendent has one supervisor or many his 
responsibility does not end in delegating wholly 
the supervisory program to others. Supervision has 
developed from its early inspection stage to a help- 
ful service never dreamed of by those first respon- 
sible for it. The supervisor is no longer a checker 
and inspector but an understanding friend of 
teachers whose joyous service is to make available 
to his teachers the best things in education every- 
where. 

The only way to bring about teacher growth in 
service is for the teacher to start growing. The 
superintendent cannot do this for her, the school 
system can help but little, and the school com- 
munity can only sympathize and encourage. Help- 
ful supervision, properly chartered teachers’ meet- 
ings, and teacher participation in administrative 
work can be encouraged and be partly provided 
for by the sympathetic superintendent. But there 
comes a time when all these aids come to an end 
and the superintendent is helpless. But the teacher, 
occupying the strategic place between the system 
and the child has within herself the power and 
the glory to make for the children of America a 
new heaven and a new earth. 





NORMANDY, MO., BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Left to right: Joseph McCoole; Arthur Rothenberg, Treasurer; Arthur G. Skelly, President; Fred B. 
Miller, Superintendent; Fred M. Frow, Secretary; August J. Kruse, Vice-President. : 
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“Giant Stride’ 


CYour Child knows there : 
Is a Fairyland ~ ~ 
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Orr TO FAIRYLAND with the stride The Medart Organization has 
of a giant..... Childhood is a been active in the playground 
life of adventure in the fields of movement from its inception. 
imagination. Fanciful explora- °o oO 0o 


tions keep the little minds ac- Fifty-six years of specialized 


tive and develop the mentality. manufacturing experience goes 
i ing Medart pl 
The Kindergarten, the primary into making Medart playground 


school and the playground .. equipment safe, durable and 


here is the start to education  oPPedling to child imagination. 


DART 


The giant stride and thirty other pieces 
of equipment are illustrated and described 
in the Medart Catalog. o Sent on request. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3530 DEKALB STREET « ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


through the exercise and direc- 


tion of the fairyland instinct. 





FOR 56 YEARS MAKERS OF GYMNASIUM APFARATUS AND PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
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The 
MITCHELL “BETTERBILT” 
Line 
of 


Mitchell-Whirls 
Swing-a-Rounds 
Swing-Bobs 
Ped-O-Swings 
Settee Swings 
Teeter-Totters 
Slides 

Water Slides 
Frame Swings 
Combination Outfits 
Kiddie Whirls 
Porch Swings 
Lawn Swings 
Horizontal Ladders 
Etc., Etc. 
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Playground Apparatus 
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The 
MITCHELL-WHIRL 


accommodates 


1 or 50 children at a time 
and gives them the best 
of exercise all the year 
round. All of the fea- 
tures of exercise, amuse- 
ment, safety, and attrac- 
tion are combined in the 
MITCHELL - WHIRL, 
making it adaptable to the 
smallest and most timid of 
children. 


Recommended by buyers of 
Playground Equipment. 


Send for latest Catalog. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1801 FOREST HOME AVE. 


STATE SUPERVISION IN THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 

. Ferriss, Professor of Rural Education, 
‘Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Direct contacts of state supervisory officers with 
the instructional staffs of individual small high 
schools must be largely inspectional. State super- 
vision cannot in most states through personal visi- 
tation of teachers bring about improved instruction 
directly by helping them to locate, analyze and 
solve their teaching problems. This can only be 
accomplished through local supervision by someone 
intimately acquainted with the teacher, the condi- 
tions under which that teacher works and the mate- 
rials with which he works. 

Indirectly state supervision can, and should, im- 
prove instruction in the small high schools by 
promoting the development of general professional 
vitality in the instructional staffs of those schools. 
It can open up opportunities and supply the 
stimulation from without that will help these 
principals and teachers to overcome the professional 
isolation and handicaps facing them. 

State supervision has one of its major functions 
in promoting knowledge and understanding of 
teaching, and alertness to its problems, and an 
increasing expertness in the use of its best practices 
on the part of teachers in small high schools. To 
do this it can determine by inspection and contacts 
with principals and teachers the common, pressing 
problems of instruction. It can utilize the educa- 
tional research department to study those requiring 
careful investigation. It can encourage, help to 
plan, and give opportunity for experimentation in 
new methods, etc., to be carried on in typical 
small schools. It can gather and put into suitable 
form materials showing the modern philosophy, 
trends, and practices in secondary education. It can 
distribute to the staffs of small high schools the 
results of its work by means of bulletins, mimeo- 
graphed suggestions, and references and letters. 

All phases of state supervision mentioned should 
be unified and vitalized through cooperative profes- 
sional activity on the part of principals and teach- 
ers themselves. This may be accomplished through 
regional conferences where emphasis should be 
given, both in the making of programs and in the 
discussions, to participation by the principals and 
teachers themselves. Outside talent may be used 
but should be selected with great care for special 
fitness and professional conscientiousness. 


Emery N 





THE PRINCIPAL AS A PERSON 
Bessie B. Goodrich, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 
“It is not the technical phase of a principal’s abil- 
ity or preparation which I would discuss this after- 
noon, but rather the kind of person which the 
principal of an elementary school should be,” Bessie 
Bacon Goodrich, assistant superintendent of schools 
in Des Moines, Iowa, said in addressing the Depart- 
ment of Elementary-School Principals. “The first 
quality I would seek in him is that of sincere 
graciousness, a graciousness founded upon under- 
standing, kindliness, and love of little children; the 
graciousness that sees always the good before it 
sees the evil. I would have him also able and 
willing to share all the responsibilities and pleas- 
ures of school life with his coworkers—the teach- 
ers, the janitor, the children. This attitude on his 
part would at once insure that his relationship to 
all these groups would be not that of dictator but 

of coworker. 

“This ideal principal would be a lover of beauty. 
His office would be full of color and in it there 
would be green things growing. He would have a 
spirit of adventure which would help him to enter 
with zest into new undertakings of children or 
teachers. He would be intellectually honest and 
morally courageous. He would have time for that 
intimate, leisurely contact with his coworkers 
which is necessary if the day’s work is to bring 
the deep personal satisfaction which each worker 
has the right to expect.” 

Miss Goodrich closed her talk by saying: “We 
are ever in danger of allowing the burden of 
routine duties to rob us of the sense of joyous 
work. The Master Teacher, though occupied with 
many menial tasks, kept ever about His Father’s 
business. His Spirit illuminated all He did.” 

SUPERVISORY LEADERSHIP IN SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION 
J. A. Clement, Professor of Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 

The broadening scope and purposes of current 
secondary education have inevitably led to a revival 
of interest in a revised program of supervision in 
grades seven to twelve inclusive. The immeasurable 
advance in theoretical and applied science during 
the last generation; the seething problems in the 
social, economic, and industrial world; the un- 
paralleled growth of secondary schools, the increase 
of equipment, the enrichment of curricular activ- 
ities, the inclusion of so-called extracurricular 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





activities—all of these factors have created a new 
and challenging environment in the field of edu- 
cation. The significant fact for this discussion is 
that the secondary school is set in the midst of 
these fertile conditions to function as a coordinat- 
ing institution of the community’s most vital 
interests. 

To lead in a supervisory way involves a great 
variety of aspects. It now represents a very com- 
plicated educative process. Supervisory leadership 
is concerned with (1) the direction of the improve- 
ment and growth of all of the instructors under 
employment, whether in connection with the class- 
room or extra-classroom activities; and (2) with 
the guidance, evaluation, and interpretation of 
the meaning of the habits of study, the learning 
and thinking on the part of pupils, as well as with 
both the objective and subjective appraisal of 
pupils’ capacities and achievements. 

Certain proposed advance steps should be taken 
in the secondary schools. Among these is the offer- 
ing of more and better adapted courses in higher 
institutions for the training of supervisory leaders. 
A beginning has been made but it is as yet too 
meager and limited especially as to the nature of 
the content. One group of courses might well in- 
clude an interpretive background or theory of 
supervision, the other group, problems _ directly 
related to both general practice and to specific 
practice in the different subject groups, recognizing, 
for example, a different technique of procedure in 
the laboratory and nonlaboratory subject groups. A 
second suggestion has to do with evolving some- 
what more satisfactory appraisal sheets, or 
counseling records and cards applicable to both 
the general field of professional supervision, as well 
as to the different departments or subject groups 
in grades seven to twelve. 


—South St. Paul, Minn. In view of the fact 
that the new state curriculum has been planned 
and built for a six-hour day for the kindergarten 
and grades, it has been proposed that the board 
provide for a lengthened school day by arranging 
the proper opening and closing hours for the 
schools. It has been planned to introduce next fall, 
a full six-hour day, beginning with grade three. 
School sessions will begin at 8:30 a.m., and close 
at 3:30 p.m., allowing an hour for the noon recess, 
except for grades one and two, where the length of 
the day will be adjusted by lengthening the noon 
hour. 
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An installation of “recessed” NORWEST Steel 
Lockers, in the Cadiz High School.—Cadiz, Ohio 
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STEEL LOCKERS 


Built To Last- 


We, who design and build the NORWEST Steel Lockers 
know child nature. We know that school storage equip- 
ment which is less good than the best will not satisfactorily 
stand up under the continuous strain. 


NORWEST Steel Lockers are honestly, ruggedly built 
throughout. There are no “weak spots”. Every form of 
use and misuse has been anticipated—and 
provided for. Every part of our lockers sub- 
ject to wear and strain is reinforced. 


The locking mechanism is as “fool proof”—as 
quiet in action as engineering skill and science 
can make it, and yet provide maximum pro- 
tection and durability. Frames have ample 
rigidity. Doors—the vital part of a locker— 
are extra strong. 


Because of these things an installation of 
NORWEST Steel Lockers, Shelving or Gym 
equipment invariably compliments the judge- 
ment of the purchaser. 


Because of these things, NORWEST Storage 
Equipment is always an economical, a last- 
ingly satisfactory “buy”. 
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complete NORWEST line of steel storage equipment. 


NORTH WESTERN STEEL Products G0. 


Subsidiary of the North Western Expanded Metal Co. 


> 407 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 4 


You will profit by writing for literature describing the a 
) 
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.. gate receipts will pay the bills 


N° SCHOOL need restrict its athletic pro- 
gram because of the expense of provid- 
ing proper coaches, uniforms and equipment. 
School athletics can be placed on a paying 
basis. If the athletic field is enclosed, games 
and events will bring sufficient revenue to 
more than pay expenses. 


The investment in an Anchor enclosure is usu- 
ally returned through the gate receipts from a 
single football or baseball season. And because 
of the exceptional durability of Anchor Fence 
construction, the enclosure can be depended 
upon for many years of maintenance-free 
service. 


Near you is one of 75 Anchor offices. Have the 
Anchor Fencing Specialist submit a plan and 
cost estimate of enclosing your athletic field. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; ‘Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; 
Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, L.I.; Newark; New York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; San Francisco; Shreveport 


Representatives in all principal cities. Consult local classified directory 


SANCHOR Jences 








The Ideal! 





A well equipped Gymnasium provides 


facilities for Real Physical Training — the 


foundation of good Health. 


For nearly half a century, Narragansett 


Gymnasium Apparatus, and Steel Lockers 


have served Physical Education. 


Place your orders now—before vacation! 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO 
1504 Monadnock Blk. 





Trojan Extractor. 48 
inch diameter basket 
with 36,500 cubic inch 
volume. 


More 
work a day 
more 


economically 


ECAUSE the Trojan 

Extractor turns out 
more work a day, more 
economically, it is favored 
for school laundries where 
towels, table linens, ath- 
letic uniforms and other 
washable articles must be 
returned to service again 
and again in the shortest 
possible time. 


Ask TROY SCHOOL 
ADVISORY SERVICE 
for full information on 


NEW YORK 
214 East 40th St. 








Trojan capacity and ofer- 
ation. Also for aid in se- 
lecting proper equipment, 
in planning and in laying 
out your school laundry. 
No charge or obligation. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO., INC. 


Chicago - New York City - San Francisco - Seattle - Boston-Los Angeles 
JAMES ARMSTRONG ®& CO., Ltd., European Agents: London, 


Paris, Amsterdam, Oslo. 


Factories: East Moline, Ill, U.S.A. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


ig 
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New, Low-Cost Playground Apparatus 


Especially Suitable for Little Folk 


FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the 
result of almost 30 years devoted to the de- 
velopment and manufacture of children’s 
out-door health building play goods. 


Wherever the FUN-FUL Cellar Door Slide has been placed 
in service it has won the hearts of children and the approval 
of physical educators. It encourages unlimited mass play and 
is, therefore, an absolute deterrent to ideas of selfishness, class 
distinction, or physical inferiority. The more who play, the 


more fun. 


The Cellar Door Slide is sturdy and will last indefinitely with 
ordinary care. It is built of heavy angle iron and hardwood 


timbers. There are no stairs or steps, a ramp with heavy cross- 
wise cleats rising in a gentle slope to the top platform. The 
chute is 12 feet long by 10 feet wide and is covered with heavy, 
rust resisting metal—absolutely smooth and safe. Recently 


adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York. 


FUN-FUL Playground Equipment, because 


of its superiority, safety and pleasure-giving 
qualities is approved and successfully used 
on more school playgrounds throughout the 


country than any other make. 


The Hill-Standard Company is today the 
largest manufacturer of Playground and 


Aquatic Equipment in the world. 
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SURVIVAL RATES OF PUPILS ENTERING 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. Frank M. Phillips, chief of the division of 
statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Education, in the 
latest issue of School and Society, gives the re- 
sults of a study of the survival rates of students 
entering the public schools throughout the country. 
Mr. Phillips states that a study made by the bureau 
in 1918 shows that out of every 1,000 pupils reach- 
ing the fifth grade at that time, 634 reached the 
eighth grade, 342 entered the high school, and 139 
were graduated. Since then the number enrolled in 
the early grades has decreased slightly, while the 
number in the upper grades has increased con- 
siderably. In 1918 the publie high schools enrolled 
1,933,821 pupils, and in 1926 they enrolled 3,757,- 
466, not counting junior high schools below the 
ninth grade, or nearly twice as many. The 1918 
rates are, therefore, no longer applicable. 

In making survival rates for 1926 it is observed 
that a larger number of children are enrolled in 
each of the first five elementary grades, allowing 
for duplicates, than there are 6-year-olds, or 7-year- 
olds. Without correcting for repeaters, or for those 
enrolled in private schools, it is assumed that 
practically all children attend school until after 
they enter the fifth grade. 

Making allowance for duplication, it is now 
estimated that of an original 1,000 entering the 
public schools for the first time, 957 reach the 
sixth grade, 795 reach the seventh grade, and 720 
reach the eighth grade. No data were available 
concerning the number of pupils who complete the 
work of the eighth grade. 

Of the original 1,000, according to the report, 
the number entering the first year of the high 
school is 605, while 432 reach the second year, 321 
the third year, 262 the fourth year, and 247 are 
finally graduated from the high school. 

After making an adjustment for those com- 
munities that have but seven years of elementary- 
school work instead of eight, the length of public- 
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school life ane is estimated to be slightly short 
of the completion of the first year of high school. 

It is not possible at the present time to show 
survival rates by years beyond the high school, but, 
excluding preparatory students, the colleges, uni- 
versities, professional schools, and teachers colleges 
enrolled 338,759 students in 1918, and 945,079 in 
1926. First and professional degrees were granted 
to 37,915 college students in 1918, and 96,956 in 
1926, with 32 500 continuing with graduate work. 

Of the original 1,000 in 1918, the number enter- 
ing college was 72, and the number graduated 
was 23. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—Shawnee, Okla. The school board has begun 
plans for the erection of a school administration 
building. The building will house the offices of the 
superintendent and school-board members, as well 
as provide a place for keeping the permanent rec- 
ords of the school system. 

—Springfield, Ill. A department of business 
management has been created as a part of the 
school system, to become effective July 1. Under 
the new plan, the department of physical property 
and the office of superintendent of buildings will 
be under the supervision of the business manager. 
The change is intended to relieve the members of 
the board of the petty details which are likely to 
have superficial attention and to give the super- 
intendent of schools more time in which to care 
for the educational activities. 

—Attorney General O. FE. Carlstrom of Illinois, 
in a recent opinion, has ruled that the letter and 
the spirit of the law are violated where members 
of a board of education openly, or covertly, become 
interested in demands or claims originating while 
they are board members. In one city in the state 
it was found that school-board members were 
directors of banks receiving large insurance con- 
tracts from the board. Other members were stock- 
holders in firms which supplied the ordinary 
supplies to the schools. 
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—Attorney General W. A. Smith of Kansas, in 
a recent opinion, holds that school-board members 
may not legally appoint teachers for terms com- 
mencing after the regular district meeting. In many 
cases there is a change on the school board follow- 
ing the meeting, which accounts for the rule. 


—River Rouge, Mich. Mr. Joseph L. Schroer, 
secretary of the school board, has filed a protest 
with the city authorities, asking that they discon- 
tinue the practice of converting to the city the 
returned accumulated interest and penalties paid 
by delinquent taxpayers, and that the funds due 
the state from personal taxes be drawn from the 
general fund rather than the school fund. 

The request was accompanied by an opinion of 
the attorney general to the effect that the practice 
in converting such funds to city use is illegal. 
Since 1921 the returned accumulated interest and 
penalties have been converted to the use of the city. 
Pending the collection of such taxes, the school 
hoard is compelled to borrow money at high interest 
rates. 

—Waterbury, Conn. The school board has an- 
nounced its opposition to the proposed abolition 
of the 14 mill school tax as proposed by ex-Sen. 
Goss and Mayor F. P. Guilfoile. It appears that the 
school board deems it unwise to transfer the build- 
ing program from the hands of those who have a 
good grasp of the situation to those who know 
very little about it. 

Tacoma, Wash. The school board has taken 
out new insurance, with a coverage of $983,600 on 
the school buildings, at a cost to the school district 
of $9.109. The action follows the recommendations 
of a special committee appointed by the board to 
arrange the distribution of the insurance among 
the local qualified insurance agents. The present 
policies cover a three-year period and represent a 
reduction of 25 per cent in insurance rates. 

—Spokane, Wash. Mr. Alex Turnbull, president 
of the school board, has recently proposed a com- 
plete survey of the school plant for the purpose 
of formulating a definite financing plan for school- 
building improvements. The proposed tax levy pro- 
gram involves a series of four or five mill tax levies 
to cover a period of approximately ten years. The 
proposed building program includes two junior high 
schools, a new senior high school, and additions to 
a number of existing schools. 

—Seattle, Wash. The school board, by a 
majority vote, has retained the contract which ex- 
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cludes union teachers from the local teaching 
faculty. The clause was inserted in the contracts 
last year after the organization of the union. 

—Des Moines, Iowa. The school board has pur- 
chased supplies for the schools, totaling almost 
$60,000. The purchase include paper, nurses’ 
supplies, janitors’ supplies, and miscellaneous 
supplies of all kinds. 

—tThe third district court of Tulare county, Cali- 
fornia, has rendered a decision, holding that a 
school district is liable for injuries to a pupil 
caused by the maintenance of a dangerous condi- 
tion on the school premises. The decision was given 
in the case of Mary Dawson against the Tulare 
Union High School District. The pupil received a 
crushed leg when a piano used in connection with 
gymnasium exercises fell on her. The piano was 
kept upon a “dolly” for easy moving from room 
to room, and it was brought out that the dolly 
was in an imperfect condition, which caused the 
piano to fall. The case will be appealed. 

—The state board of education of West Virginia 
has approved a plan of State Supt. W. C. Cook 
for a unification of the state school system. The 
plan, as outlined by Superintendent Cook, provides 
for the equalizing of educational opportunity in 
the state, for studies of retardation, pupil failure, 
for practice teaching facilities, and for an analysis 
of school enrollment. 

—At a recent meeting of the board of school 
commissioners at Indianapolis, Indiana, Mr. Charles 
C. York was elected as business director of the 
schools, to succeed Mr. Albert F. Walsman. Mr. 
York was formerly president of the Indianapolis 
Candy Company and later became secretary of the 
state pardon board. 

The board is expecting excellent results from the 
new business director. He was taken from retire- 
ment after years of active duty as the president 
of a large and successful business concern. He 
knows the city and its abilities. He was not seek- 
ing a position, and consequently his services should 
bring a great deal of consecration in the direction 
of greater success. 

—New York, N. Y. The school board during the 
past few months has conducted experiments with 
various kinds of fuel and has provided for keener 
competition with bidders for contracts, with the 
result that it has reduced its coal bill for next 
year by $200,000. It is estimated the total coal 
bill for the next year will reach $1,280,000. A little 


more than 230,000 tons of coal will be required, 
of which 72,800 tons will be used in Brooklyn. 
The court at Scranton, Pa., has removed from 
office the seven members of the school board at 
Throop. 

—Evansville, Ind. The school board has 
approved a recommendation of Supt. John 0. 
Chewning, providing for psychiatric work in the 
schools. It is planned to employ a_ psychiatric 
worker to have charge of the work. 

—Racine, Wis. In accordance with an informal 
referendum to parents of high-school students, the 
school board on May 1, by a six to one majority, 
lifted a ban which has for fifteen years prohibited 
dancing at school functions. Under the new rule, 
it has been decided to allow two dances each year. 

—Rochester, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a new schedule of tuition rates. Under the sched- 
ule, an increase of $60 has been made in the cost 
of tuition for nonresident students. Nonresident 
kindergarten pupils will be charged $50; pupils in 
grades one to eight, $80. 

A new rule applicable to outside pupils, provides 
that any nonresident pupil, either of whose parents 
pays city taxes, will be credited with 40 per cent 
of the same amount of city taxes, exclusive of 
assessments, water, and special services. 

—A group of school buildings and sites, located 
in different sections of the city was offered for 
sale at an auction held by the board of education 
of Philadelphia, Pa., on April 24. The properties in- 
clude schools, residences, stores, apartments, and 
garages. 

—Thompsonville, Conn. At a meeting held on 
April 11, the school board voted to give preference 
to local applicants for positions on the teaching 
staff of the schools. The action of the board has 
caused several teachers to establish a “shoestring” 
residence in Thompsonville for fear they may lose 
their jobs. It means that ten teachers, the majority 
of whom have taught in the city more than one 
year, will be obliged to wait until the next meet- 
ing of the board before they will know that their 
contracts are renewed. 

—Georgetown, Mass. The school board has dis- 
continued eighth-grade graduations for this year. 

—Mr. W. L. Douglas, principal of the Schaaf 
Junior High School at Parma, Ohio, has been 
commended by the board of education for observance 
of the rules of his school and corporal punishment 
is still in order in the school. Following a hearing 





in the case of Mrs. Athel Blackburn, who com- 
plained that her son had been punished by the 
principal, the board exonerated the principal, hold- 
ing that Mr. Douglas had not been too severe in 
his treatment of the pupil. It was brought out in 
the hearing that corporal punishment is only 
administered upon the principal’s order and in the 
presence of a member of the school staff, which 
prevents any child being punished in resentment 
over a momentary irritation. 

—Fairfield, lowa. The board of education has 
purchased a $1,000 bond from a bonding house. 
The bond which was purchased for $1,044.88, carries 
interest coupons of $652 and is due in 1948. It is 
planned to build up a surplus to purchase the 1943 
series when offered for sale. 

—Springfield, Mass. The school board has pro- 
posed a reduction of the quorum from six to five 
members in order to insure regular meetings of 
the board. The proposal was previously defeated by 
a tie vote of the members. 

—Lowell, Mass. An attempt to compromise the 
controversy between the school committee and the 
mayor and city finance commission was made at a 
meeting of the two bodies on May 1. The dispute 
arose over the amount of money appropriated by 
the mayor and city commission to operate the city 
schools. 

It appears that the board members claim the city 
officials are required by law to appropriate certain 
sums and that they have failed to do so. The com- 
mittee members have asked the district attorney to 
bring suit against the city, as a means of obtaining 
the money due the schools. It was pointed out that 
it is the purpose of the board to secure the money 
necessary for the proper maintenance of the schools, 
and they feel that when the facts are known, that 
the citizens will sustain their contentions. 

—Johnstown, Pa. The school board has adopted 
daylight-saving time for the schools. 

—Desloge, Mo. The school board has discon- 
tinued the truant officer as a matter of economy. 

—Dover, Del. The school board has appropriated 
$500 for the establishment of a high-school library. 

—Supt. W. M. Davidson of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been given a leave of absence of three months to 
attend the international educational conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and to make a study of 
European school systems. 


(Continued on Page 114) 

















Clow Madden Automatic 
Closets never have and never 
will. . fail to flush because 
someone forgot. 


‘ Automatically . . immediate- 


ly . . a cleansing flood cleans 
the bowl, from top through 
trap. 


Clow Madden Automatics 
‘‘carry on’”’ for the life of 
the building. Records prove 
them still ‘‘young”’ after 25 
years’ steady service. 
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ThenewClow Madden 
Wallomatic. The very 
latest and most effi- 
cient closet _we have 
yet devised. The Wall- 
omatic is off the floor, 
cleaning can be faster 
and more complete. 

Showing concealment 
of closed top tank in 
utility corridor behind 
back wall. 


Record No. 101 


After 27 years of high school 
service at Rock Island, lilinois 
—29 Clow Madden Automat- 
ics are ready foras many more. 












The simply-built, stout- 
hearted Madden Valve. . 
wastes no water. Cost rec- 
ords are small, as service 
records are large. 


Don’t let forgetfulness leave 
unflushed closets .. and 
filthy germs to hatch. Health 
is too precious to place in the 
hands of a play-thoughtful 
child . . a hurried workman 
. . a careless transient. 


James B. Clow & Sons, 201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 
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THE SPECIFICATION SANITATION 


CA favorite 
everywhere 


FOR 


' School authorities and architects find Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains 
preferable for many reasons. Even if the standard Halsey Taylor features 
were not incorporated in every model in the line, one factor would still ap- 
peal—variety of design. To suit any need—wall, battery, pedestal or recess 
types—each with the paramount idea of health-safety first—and with all their 
superior advantages without extra cost —that’s the Halsey Taylor line! 
Write for special school superintendents’ manual. 


NO. 604 


Heavy vitreous china with 
completely closed integral 
trap housing; concealed wall 
hanger; 2-stream mound- 
building projector and auto- 
matic stream control, Chro- 
mium exposed fittings. 


Mi " 


4 


ff HALSEY TAYLOR 


mi Drinking fountains. 





AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL 
Stream is always at practical drink- 
ing height, lips need never touch the 
two-stream projector! 

SAFETY FIRST! 


The Halsey W. Tavlor Co., Warren, O. 


Largest Manufacturers of Drinking Fountains Exclusively 





i (Continued from Page 112) practice for twelve years or more, for school offti- —Holyoke, Mass. The local chamber of com- 
i uh onpsd os i “ So as late ° . * i " 

f _ —Detroit, Mich. The s¢ hool board is conside1 cials to draw from local banks the money needed for merce is supporting a movement advocated by the 
i ing a proposal of Mr. H. G. Wormer, acting for the months of January and February to pay the school board for a survey of the school plant show- 
ii the Book estate, for the sale of the Cadillac build- operating expenses during these months. ing the needs of the schools during the next fifteen 
{i ing to the board for the offices and administrative Buffalo, N. Y. The school board has expressed years. 


staff. The price set for the building is $1,750,000. 
The owners will take the present school building on 
Broadway, in an exchange, leaving a balance of 
$1,160,000 to be paid. 

—Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has 
raised the tuition rates for nonresident pupils. 
Pupils from the kindergarten to the sixth grade 
will be required to pay $40, those in the seventh 
and eighth grades, $50, and high-school students $75. 


its opposition to a bill before the state senate, 
which seeks to change the law compelling attend- 
ance at continuation schools. The bill would permit 
school superintendents to excuse pupils from attend- 
ance in cases in which the pupils can show that 
such attendance is a hardship. Supt. E. C. Hart- 
well pointed out that the bill would kill the use- 
fulness of continuation schools, since all boys and 
girls would seek an excuse for nonattendance. 


—Springfield, Mass. The school board has asked 
the finance committee for a special appropriation 
of $3,000 for an automobile for the superintendent’s 
use on school business. It appears that Supt. Z. E. 
Scott has worn out his own $2,000 ear on school 
business. While a certain amount is allowed for 
upkeep, the superintendent was not reimbursed for 
the deterioration of his automobile. 


i ; ; ; cee (Continued on Page 116) 
i —Attorney General Oscar Carlstrom of linois 

ti has ruled that members of boards of education are as 

ih forbidden to have an interest, openly or covertly, ; 

f directly, or indirectly, in claims to be satisfied 

Fy from school funds. The opinion was given at the 

i request of an attorney at East St. Louis, who cited 

if the case of school board members who were also 

directors of banks which received large contracts on 
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insurance from the school board. 

—Seattle, Wash. The school board has ordered 
an immediate investigation of complaints regarding 
the punishment of pupils and alleged “spankings” 
by student vigilance committees. 

"Thomasville, Ga. The Thomas county board of 
education has adopted a uniform textbook system 
for the schools. The plan which was worked out by 
a committee of teachers, will go into effect in 
September. 

—Erie, Pa. The schools of the city have adopted 
the daylight-saving time. The plan will be in effect 
until September 30. 

—The school board of Fitchburg, Mass., recently 
refused to allow the Crocker Athletic Field to be 
used for boxing, on the ground that it was not a 
proper use for the field. On one occasion when the 
field had been used for a football game, broken 
bottles were found under the bleachers and it was 
considered dangerous for the boys and girls who 
use the field. 

—Burlington, Wis. Vigorous denials that school 
authorities have violated finance regulations 
recently, as charged by aldermen at the April meet- 
ing of the common council, have been made by the 
members of the union school district. It seems that 
the officials were charged with drawing school 
funds out of the bank without notifying the city. 
School officials who would not permit themselves 
to be directly quoted, stated that it has been the 
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Permanent Sanitation, Faster, Better Drying and 60%. to 
90% Savings for Schools that Install Sani-Dri 


the new “SF” a 

Sans) - — 

‘‘Dries Quicker Than A Towel” 
RIED” 


sre 








School authorities have given a 

hearty welcome to the new “SF” 

SANI-DRI. Ever since its first show- 

ing at the recent N. E. A. Convention, 

streams of inquiries have arrived from 

all sections of the Nation. This new 

; | model SANI-DRI is faster, quieter, 
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a more efficient. Its entire construction, | 
. from outer casing (of genuine porce- , 
od lain enamel over highest grade cast- 
’s iron) to the sturdy inner workings, has 


. been built to give you years of faster, 
better service, years of thorough sani- 
tation and years of steady savings. Its 
new “‘all-position,’’ mischief-proof noz- 
zle and eleven other features, are all 
described in a new booklet, “12 Points 
of Perfection,’ which will be sent upon 
request. 
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Electrical Division, Dept. 6-A, Va 


Electrical Division, Dept. 6-A, 








CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CHICAGO RARET IRE FOSMOBY 00. 
COMPANY I would like to read the new booklet, “12 


Points of Perfection,” describing the new “SF” 
Sani-Dri and its twelve improvements. 
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North Chicago, Illinois 
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Laboratory 





1200 INSTRUCTOR’S 
DESK. 

Practical for chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology and agricultural 
laboratories. Equipped with 
four drawers, cupboard, sup- 
port rods, sink, water and 


(Continued from Page 114) 


—New Bedford, Mass. Following an analysis of 
school costs published by the local newspaper, the 
school board has ordered Supt. Allen P. Keith to 
make a detailed analysis of the school needs for 
the year 1929-30. It is planned to make a radical 
reduction in school costs by a rearrangement of 
the school districts to consolidate small classes into 
more economical units. 

—Adrian, Mich. The school board is faced with 
a threatened closing of the schools in May, 1929, 
unless a loan of sufficient funds is made. The board 
has adopted a resolution asking that the president 
be authorized to issue a call for a meeting of the 
voters to approve a loan of $40,000 for necessary 
expenses from May 1 to the end of the school year. 

—-Cambridge, Mass. The school board has been 
asked to approve increases in teachers’ salaries for 
the current year. Mr. C. F. Hurley, who favored 
the increases, said that one third of the money on 
hand should be used for salaries. 

—lLawrence, Mass. By a vote of 3 to 2, the school 
board has eliminated the high-school athletic advi- 
sory board. The action was taken to centralize the 
control of athletics in the school board. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has au- 
thorized a loan of $700,000 at six per cent interest 
with a number of banking concerns. The loan is 
to retire another loan of the same amount, the 
proceeds of which will be used to balance the sink- 
ing fund of the school system. 

—The school board of Indianapolis, Ind., in 
approving plans for the use of the D-1 system of 
heating and ventilation has disregarded its previous 
ruling providing for open and competitive bids on 
school heating and ventilating systems. 

—New Bedford, Mass. Dr. James J. McKenna, 
vice-chairman of the school board, has questioned 
the validity of a vote of the members for the re- 
instatement of the thirteen. high-school students 
under suspension for failure in their studies. Dr. 
McKenna contends that no one but the superin- 
tendent has the power of reinstatement under the 
board rules. 

—Salem, Mass. At a recent meeting of the school 
board, attention was given to the revision of teach- 
ers’ salaries. The salary of the superintendent of 
schools was reduced from $2,500 to $2,300, but no 
change was made in the salaries of the principal 
or the first assistant in the high and grade schools. 

—Topeka, Kans. The local teachers’ association 
has asked the school board to approve a flat in- 
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Peterson Furniture 


f 


Our COMPLETE NEW CATALOG 
of laboratory, library, domestic science, and 
vocational equipment will be sent to any 
school official or architect upon request. 





crease of $300 a year for all teachers now in service, 
with additional increases of $100 for each year of 
service. The proposed schedule calls for the earning 
of six college credits every third year, the credits 
to be earned in an approved school in subjects 
approved by the board of education. 

—wNortonville, Kans. At a recent meeting of the 
school board, it was voted to have a nine months’ 
school next year. A levy of eight mills was adopted 
for the school year. 

—Boards of education in Illinois have power to 
fix a reasonable time—from two weeks to sixteen 
days—during which pupils may not be admitted to 
public schools, unless they have had smallpox, have 
been successfully vaccinated, or will submit to vac- 
cination before entering school. Under the rules and 
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and Library 


YOU BUILD FOR TOMORROW’S 
NEEDS .. . EQUIP LIKEWISE 


In Peterson Furniture only quality 
materials, modern approved designs 
and skilled assemblage are used. Over 
thirty-seven years of laboratory and 
library equipment building is your 
guarantee of long satisfactory service. 





L-soa2 eggeeoe 


Especially designed for the 
children’s department of the 
Library. It has five con- 
veniently arranged compart- 
ments, 


gas cocks. 
LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 
f Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture. f 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue : Chicago, Illinois. 
Distributors in: 
New York Grand Rapids Minneapolis Kent, O. Richmond, Va. Kansas City 
() Huntington, W. Va. Sheridan, Wyo. Houston Dallas Omaha Baton Rouge Denver 
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regulations adopted by the board, the vaccination of 
school children may be required in case of an 
epidemic in the vicinity. The opinion was given by 
Attorney General O. E. Carlstrom to Mr. H. B. 
Grudy. state’s attorney at Taylorville. 

—Under a ruling of Attorney General Gilbert 
Bettman of Ohio, boards of education are not re- 
quired by law to supply children with food and 
clothing in order that they may attend school. Mr. 
Bettman also has ruled that local organizations 
are entitled to use the school buildings and grounds 
in their respective districts, provided they reimburse 
the school board for the actual expenses incurred 
in opening the buildings. 

—Under a ruling of Attorney General Bettman 
of Ohio, the Madison township school board must 

(Concluded on Page 118) 
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7 ; HOW THE SCHOOLS ARE IMPROVING IN HOLDING POWER 
The increasing holding power of the schools is illustrated in the above chart, which is taken from a 
recent report of Supt. Jeremiah E. Burke, of Boston. The dotted line represents the history of the average 
class which entered the first grade in 1892, and completed the fourth year of the high school in 1904. Only 
9 per cent of the class was graduated. The solid line traces the record of a class which entered in 1914 
and was graduated in 1925, with 29 per cent of its original membership. 
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The Emblem of | Locker Supremacy 





BERLOY 








The proper way to buy is to compare one 
product point by point with a competitive product 
and buy on quality with the idea of after-sales 
service constantly in mind. Berloy is supreme in 
the locker field and offers a challenge to anyone 
on a comparative basis. 


In the first place Berloy Lockers are competi- 
tively priced, eliminating the old price argument. 


Many years of study in locker design and ap- 
plication has provided a Berloy Locker for every 
locker use or need and every type of locker is 
built with the strictest of attention 
to structural stamina, durability of 





Many do not know of the effective locking de- 
vices provided for Berloy Lockers. There is the 
conventional flat key lock which can be in turn 
supplemented with a padlock as there are very 
substantial lugs for that purpose. Combina- 
tion locks are built in upon request and every 
effort is made to co-operate with officials of 
schools to provide the locking device that they 
prefer. 


In addition to fire resistance, privacy, stem- 
ming of contagion by elimination of contact of 
clothing and space saving, we wish 
to bring to the front the substan- 
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- parts and enameling, size and the tial attractiveness of Berloy Steel 
by ultimate entire satisfaction. Lockers. The effectiveness of a cor- 
” School boards and superintendents ridor lined with Berloy Lockers ; 
ert have voiced their approval many times built into the wall adds consider- 
ve on the efficient, thorough way that ably to the impression that parents 4 
Mr. Berloy representatives plan the job, and visitors gain when they visit ; 
a apply the right locker to the right the school. 4 
“ place and give the utmost of attention The fact that the public schools . 
to all details that will help to make of Houston, Texas, have in use more 
1an \ 


ust 


each installation more satisfactory. 
This planning service is of great aid 
to school Boards and Officials in con- 
tributing sound advice and new ideas 
to the advantage of all concerned. 











than fifteen thousand Berloy Lock- 
ers is in itself proof that the 
“Berloy” emblem marks a supreme 
achievement in locker construc- 
tion. 
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SHELDON -— A Name That Means 


LABORATORY FURNITURE OF QUALITY 





niture. 


Thirty years experience building laboratory furniture 
—18,000 schools and colleges equipped—a highly spe- 
cialized organization of designers, engineers and crafts- 
men—rigid standards of excellency —the largest and 
best equipped laboratory furniture factory in the 
world. These are the things that have made the name 
SHELDON synonymous with good laboratory fur- 


Your Choice of 


. 300 Standard Laboratory Designs 


Sheldon builds 300 proven designs for chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology and general science laboratories, domestic 
science, domestic art, drawing, art, manual training 
and commercial departments. Most of these designs 


are carried in stock for prompt shipment. 


Be sure to get the Sheldon proposition before you buy. Write for 
catalog and complete information concerning our planning service. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS FOR 30 YEARS 





(Concluded from Page 116) 


submit a bond issue of $3,000 to a vote of the 
citizens, or levy a special tax, for the completion 
of a new school building. The Madison township 
school bonds were issued and sold and the building 
erected, but for the lack of funds, it has not been 
completed. 

—Racine, Wis. The school board has proposed 
a change in the method of taking the school census. 
Under the new plan, it is proposed that the princi- 
pals will take over this work each spring and sum- 
mer, without extra pay. The extra pay for the 
work was formerly designated as overtime compen- 
sation and cost the city $540. 

—Falls City, Nebr. The school board has made 
a reduction of $200 in the salary of the school 
physician, which will become effective next year. 

—Rye, N. Y. The school board of District No. 3 
has elected the following members to serve on the 
new central school board: Mr. Theodore Fremd, 
Mrs. Daniel O’Day, and Mr. E. A. Choate. District 
No. 2 has not yet chosen the members from their 
district. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The headquarters of the 
school system were removed on April 1, from tlte old 
Rockwell Building to new offices in the Engineers’ 
Bank Building. The Rockwell Building was erected 
in 1867 and had served as the school administration 
building since 1906. 

—Danbury, Conn. The school board has asked 
the citizens to approve an oppropriation of $2,500 
to go toward the erection of a grandstand on the 
high-school athletic field. 

—Brownwood, Tex. A_ scholastic census was 
taken recently, under the direction of Supt. E. J. 
Woodward of the city school system. The findings 
indicated that there has been an increase of more 
than two hundred pupils during the past year. The 
scholastic enrollment of the city schools, it is 
shown, has increased more than fifty per cent 
during the past four years. 


—The school board at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
approved a resolution providing that in the future 
no special adjustments may be made to principals 
through a change in classification. 


—South St. Paul, Minn. An additional special 
help room has been proposed for the Washington 
School. Similar rooms are at present in operation 
in three other schools. Under the state regulations, 
state aid is allowed to a maximum of $100 per 


pupil per annum and a maximum enrollment of 
fifteen pupils. 

—South St. Paul, Minn. The administrative 
department has introduced safety regulations and 
principles to govern the conduct of pupils both in 
and out of school. The department is cooperating 
with the educational division of the Minnesota 
Safety council, in a plan for keeping records of 
all accidents to pupils. The information is provided 
on forms and is maintained at the small cost of 
from $12 to $15 per annum. 

—Supt. William J. O’Shea of New York City has 
announced the preparation of plans for a complete 
reorganization of the methods, procedure, and 
practice of elementary-school homework in the city 
schools. Under the plan, no homework of any kind 
will be assigned as punishment. Formal assignments 
of home study, as distinguished from written work, 
are not to be given to pupils in the first three 
years of the elementary school. District superin- 
tendents and principals have been asked to give 
particular attention to (1) the kind and amount 
of home study from books or home lessons assigned 
to pupils, (2) the kind and amount of written work 
required of pupils, and (3) the development in 
pupils of the ability to study. 

A definite set of suggestions has been compiled 
for reference in home study and written work in 
elementary and junior high schools. 

—The Samuel P. Kyger School at Frankfort, 
Ind., was dedicated on April 29. The building which 
is the largest in the city, has been named for a 
former school principal, and was erected at a cost 
of $195,000. 

—Schenectady, N. Y. A school-bond issue of $1,- 
040,000 has been approved by the citizens for the 
erection of a new high school. The bond issue will 
be supplemented later by a new issue of $200,000, 
making a total of $1,240,000 for the financing of 
the project. The bond issue is the first step in a 
building program adopted by the board of educa- 
tion two years ago. 

—Hillsdale, Mich. At an election on April 4, the 
voters approved a school-bond issue of $275,000 for 
a junior-senior high-school building. The proposition 
was carried by a vote of 594 to 255. The Warren 
S. Holmes Company of Lansing, Mich., has been 
employed as architects of the new building. 

—Estherville, Iowa. The voters of the city will 
be called upon to vote a bond issue of $150,000 for 
school-building purposes. 


—Canton, Ohio. An elementary school, consist- 
ing of thirteen grade rooms, an auditorium, and a 
gymnasium, will be opened in September. The build- 
ing has been named after Mr. John K. Baxter, a 
former superintendent of schools. 

—Springfield, Mo. The voters of the city have 
approved a school-bond issue of $1,500,000 for the 
financing of a new school-building program. 

—Sidney, N. Y. A new school building is in 

process of completion. The building is being erected 
from plans prepared by Mr. Palmer Rogers, archi- 
tect, of New York City. 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund of Chicago, has 
offered . $50,000 to the City of Winston-Salem, N. 
C., to be used with other funds in the construction 
and equipment of a negro industrial high school. 
The building will be erected from plans prepared 
by Architect Harold Macklin, and under the 
direction of Mr. W. R. McCornack, supervising 
architect for the Rosenwald Fund. The building 
will be completed ready for use not later than 
September, 1930. 


The building is part of an extensive school-build- 
ing program which the city started by voting $2,- 
500,000 in bonds in March, 1928. 

—Coffeyville, Kans. By a vote of three to one, 
the citizens approved a school-bond issue of $400,- 
000 for a senior-high-school building. 


Emporia, Kans. At a school-bond election held 
on April 2, the citizens approved a bond issue of 
$100,000 for a new school building. The proposi- 
tion carried by a vote of 1,419 to 366. 


—Maryville, Mo. On April 12, the citizens car- 
ried a bond issue for $185,000. The proceeds of the 
bond issue will be used for the erection of two 
buildings to house the first six grades. The pro- 
gram also calls for extensive repairs to the Cen- 
tral School, which will be converted into a junior- 
senior high-school building. 








—Cheyenne, Okla. The citizens recently carried 
a school-bond issue of $29,500 for a new high 
school. 


—Morehead City, N. Car. The school board has 
completed plans for a thirty-room school building, 
to replace a building destroyed by fire. 

—Rye, N. Y. A new central district has been 
established with the consolidation of union school 
districts Nos. 2 and 3. It is planned to erect a 
junior-senior high school for the community. 
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Many years from now 
these LYON STEEL LOCKERS still 
will be giving complete satisfaction 








7 YON Steel Lockers installed twenty- cei eal ai evident as the years pass without re- 


THE STOCKROOM 





five years ago show few effects of 


generations of school boy use. The steel 


= frames still hold them in perfect align- 
- ment. The doors have not been sprung. 
N. The locking devices have not worn out 
a. ... Lyon Steel Lockers today are hgtter 
- than those of twenty-five years ago. The 
ng doors are more rigid, the locking devices 
1. quieter—due to silencers—and the 
- finishes are finer and more durable. . . 
= Your purchase of Lyon Lockers will 
eld be true economy that becomes more 
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placement expense and with practically 
no upkeep cost . . . Write us about your 
locker needs. Also write us for complete 


information on other Lyon Steel Storage 





Equipment — shelving for your supplies, 
BASKET RACKS FOR 
THE GYMNASIUM 


basket racks for the athletic department, 
cabinets for office and wardrobe use, 
folding chairs, and many other items of 


equipment to meet school requirements. 





Lyon Meta Propucts, INCORPORATED 


LYON STEEL CABINETS 
FOR WARDROBE AND 
SUPPLIES 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Gillespie Junior High, Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
School Board 





Wagner Junior High, Philadelphia 


SELECTS THE BEST! 


The Philadelphia School Board, after very careful investiga- 
tion, selected Kewaunee Laboratory Equipment for their two 
new Junior High Schools. They are satisfied that Kewaunee 
equipped laboratories will serve them best. 


LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 


is the last word in modern school laboratory equipment. Classes 
can be held every period of the day in a Kewaunee Laboratory. 
More pupils can be accommodated in each class, each having 
plenty of room. The efficient arrangement of Kewaunee Furni- 
ture makes teaching large classes comparatively easy. Space is 
saved, equipment gets maximum use and the student is better 
equipped for the laboratory and class work. 


Chemical Desk No. 851 





For over 20 years we have been equipping high schools, col- 
leges, universities, private laboratories, hospitals and commercial 
laboratories with Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture. Our experi- 
ence in designing and building Laboratory Furniture can be of 
great assistance to those now building, remodeling or contem- 
plating building school buildings. 

We offer the use of our Engineering Department free of 
charge to schools. Write direct to our factory in Kewaunee—if 
possible send us floor plan blueprints or rough sketches. We will 
make suggestive layout for equipment to meet your requirements 


without charge or obligation. 
Cor 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, EXPERTS 
Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office New York Office 

14 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCH OFFICES 

Minneapolis Houston Jackson, Miss. Lincoln, Nebr. 
Spokane Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Phoenix 
Kansas City El Paso Denver Columbus 
Oklahoma City Salt Lake City Baton Rouge Philadelphia 
Greensboro, N. C. Little Rock Des Moines San Francisco 













CHAIN 
LINK 


FENCE 





Resists Rust — Wears Longer 


First, the Stewart specification records 
the use of the new copper-alloyed steel 
which is in itself the most highly rust- 
resistant steel commercially available for 


fence building. 


Then we have special galvanizing facili- 
ties which enable us to give you a hot-dip 
galvanized coating on fabric, framework 
and fittings, which makes the protection 


complete. 


You won't need to paint the fence even, 
before 1940. 


THE STEWART SCHOOL FENCE 
CATALOG is a reliable reference work. 


Ask us to send you a copy. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


505 Stewart Block Cincinnati, O. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Circe A 


FOLDING 


PARTITIONS 
(Sound Insulated) 


have a positive 
Roller Chain 
Drive 





f 


Circre A Folding Partitions are a complete improvement over 
any folding partitions on the market. Mechanically operated by 
roller chains—not ropes or cable—hence the drive is positive. 
Patented hanging method insures easy operation. A special sealing 
system at floor, walls and ceiling effectively stops noise, odors and 
light. Doors are thoroughly insulated against sound. 

There are no dirt-harboring tracks with Circle A Folding Partitions. 
All workmanship and materials are in keeping with highest type of 
cabinet work. Furnished in type of construction suitable for any 
school, hall or other requirement. Send for details. 

Ask also for information on Circle A Rolling Partitions. 





CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





600 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 


IRGE A FOWING PARTITIONS 


> Sound Insulated... 








CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

During the past month the Chicago public schools 
have been through a “thriller” worthy of the 
movies. In fact, three reels of movies figured in the 
drama. The setting was at the state capitol build- 
ing and the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at Springfield, 
I)}linois. 

The Chicago schools are ‘broke,’ in fact, they 
are figuratively in the hands of the receivers—a 
syndicate of bankers. Due to a growing school 
system and a rather fixed income, the Chicago 
expenditures have exceeded the income practically 
every year since 1916, and have accumulated a huge 
floating debt. The schools have been kept open by 
borrowing more and more money. 1929 is the crisis 
year for two reasons: (1) The legal limit for bor- 
rowing has been reached; (2) The reassessment of 
property valuations called for by the state tax com- 
mission (because it was dissatisfied with the in- 
equalities of the regular assessment), has delayed 
tax collections indefinitely. The Chicago banks could 
not carry all the warrants necessary to keep the 
schodls open and in operation, so a syndicate of 
New York and Chicago bankers was formed to 
handle the situation. This syndicate has dictated 
details for the use of the mdney loaned to the 
school board. The money is to be used solely for 
salaries, even though school officials tried to point 
out that school expenses consist of much more than 
salaries. Contractors have not been paid, thousands 
of bills have not been paid since last November, and 
school-building construction is at a standstill. The 
school architects’ force of 100 men which was not 
paid for seven weeks, was later paid in scrip. 

Confronted with a forced closing of the schools 
if no relief is provided, the school board acted 
vigorously. A bill to increase the educational-fund 
tax rate was introduced in the general assembly. 
To gain support for the bill. 600,000 pamphlets 
were distributed through the schools to every 
parent of a public-school child. The child was given 
a card to be signed by parents who endorsed the 
bill, and these were then returned to the teacher. 
The whole city was awakened to the school crisis! 
In fact, there was considerable discussion in the 
newspapers as to whether it was ethical to appeal 
to the parents through the school children, and 
charges of coercion were raised. Some parents 
alleged that they signed the cards because they 
feared their children would be marked zero in 
deportment, or would fail to pass, and so forth. 
On the other hand, the school officials replied that 


they could have been criticized if they had not acted 
vigorously to keep the schools open, and _ this 
criticism of their method is mild compared to what 
it would have been if the schools should fail to 
reopen in September. They were encouraged by tele- 
grams of endorsement from leading educators from 
outside the city and the newspapers used large 
headlines across the front pages for several days. 
Radio speakers urged parents to sign the cards. 
Equally eloquent speakers went on the air to 
denounce the card campaign and urged parents not 
to sign. Mass meetings were held in great numbers. 
Seores of resolutions, and thousands of telegrams 
and letters were sent to the legislators. A total of 
214,000 Chicago parents and eighty-one percent of 
the city’s 13,000 teachers signed petitions endors- 
ing house bill 633. 

The six leading daily newspapers were divided 
4-2 — four against the school board and two up- 
holding it. Apparently they divided along partisan 
lines — for, or against, the city administration. It 
might be noted that the school board itself has 


NO WILLIAM, 
THAT ISN'T CORRECT. 
THE SENTENCE 
SHOULD READ — 
“THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 
MAY BE CLOSED NEXT 
SEPTEMBER BECALSE 
OF THE WASTE AND 
GRAFT in OUR 
Pr SCHOOL SYSTEM, 


THE ChiCAGO Scnool2 
WiLL be Closed jn rs 
VULeESS we GET 
VOLLAYS More - 
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THE GRAMMAR LESSON 
—Chicago Tribune. 


decried partisan or political bias in the fight. 
There are ten school board members, and they 
unanimously endorsed house bill 633. 

The scene now shifts to the state capital, where 
the committee on education of the house held two 
three-hour sessions on the bill, listening to speak- 
ers pro and con. It is interesting to note the rep- 
resentatives in the two camps: 

For H. B. 633 

President: Board of education. 

Two school trustees. 

Supt. of schools. 

Three school-board attorneys. 

Auditor. 

Two assistant supts. 

One district supt. 

Director: Bureau of building survey. 

Director: Labor relations. 

President: Elementary teachers’ union. 

President: Federation of men teachers. 

President: Federation of women _ high-school 
teachers. 

President: Chicago principals’ club, and three 
other representatives of Chicago principals’ club. 

Representatives of the engineer-custodians’ union. 

Representatives of the Chicago federation of 
labor. 

President: Illinois federation of labor. 

Secretary: Illinois federation of labor. 

Against H. B. 633 

President: Chicago bureau of public efficiency. 

Secretary: Civic federation. 

Secretary: Chicago real estate board. 

Business representatives and two other members 
of the Chicago teachers’ federation. 

It is interesting to note the type of support and 
attack represented by the delegations before the 
committee. On the one hand were (1) school people 
whom the opposition designated as “payrollers,” 
(2) school officials with responsibility for main- 
taining the school system, and (3) organized labor 
of Chicago and the state. On the other side, were 
professional lobbyists representing small groups of 
large taxpayers who continuously lobby against tax 
increases, and a representative of a teaching group 
which has sponsored the reassessment and fears 
the passage of the bill would injure the reassess- 
ment. 

Four opponents of the bill tried to make five 
points: (1) The bill is hastily drawn and is 
defective. (It was amended.) (2) The school board 
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sections, this desk is particularly adapted, accommodating 16 students working 4 at one time. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


809-810 Kimball Bldg., 
A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 


is insincere. (3) This is another subtle attack on 
the reassessment which is now under way. (4) The 
school board should “clean house,” getting rid of 
surplus employees, and political “taint,” before it 
should get relief, and the way to do this is to 
force the school board to seek a tax-levy increase 
by a referendum on November 10. (5) Aw ay can 
probably be found to keep the schools open from 
September 20 to November 10. 

The proponents of the bill were led by the pres- 
ident of the school board and the superintendent of 
schools, together with an array of representatives 
of organizations. Aside from the presentation of 
financial data, the school officials stressed their offi- 
cial responsibility as against the irresponsibility 
of the opposition. 


Every legislator in Springfield was invited to a 
moving picture showing in the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel on the night preceding the last hearing. 
Three reels were shown and the film was built 
around a scenario developed in the Bureau of Build- 
ing Survey of the superintendent’s office. It showed 
a sample of the wide variety of school activities 
in the Chicago system, organized under the seven 
aims of education, together with a demonstration 
of Chicago’s care of defectives and unfortunate 
children. A series of animated graphs giving statis- 
tical data were shown in reply to three questions: 
(1) Why have school costs increased? (2) Are the 
Chicago schools being run economically? and (3) 
Can Chicago afford good schools? 

At the final hearing, the room was filled with 
legislators and other citizens. House Bill 633 
emerged triumphantly and went to the floor of the 
House for its second reading. 


Forty-eight per cent of the general taxes of the 
state are paid by Chicago, and 89 percent of the 
federal income tax is paid by Chicago. If the whole 
metropolitan area of Cook county is included, then 
Chicago and the rest of Cook county pay 97 percent 
and downstate only three percent of the federal 
income tax for Illinois. Meanwhile, a state income- 
tax bill has been introduced in the general assembly 
which is being pushed by downstaters and opposed 
by Chicagoans. 

The Senn High School band of Chicago won first 
place in the Class A state-wide competition this 
year. 

One hundred thirty teacher-clerks in principals’ 
offices have been removed on charges that they were 
“political appointees” under a former school-board 
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No. 811 with Masterkeyed Locks—When a large number of students are to be accommodated in different 


Division of Laboratory and 
Vocational Furniture 


regime. They have been replaced by Chicago Normal 
College graduates who have not yet been assigned 
to teaching positions. Meanwhile, the Civil Service 
Commission has announced a civil-service examin- 
ation to be held June 8th for the position of 
teacher-clerk. 

A bill backed by the Illinois state teachers’ asso- 
ciation has been introduced in the General Assembly 
for the purpose of increasing the state distributive 
fund from $8,000,000 to $13,000,000. After a hear- 
ing in the education Committee of the House, the 
bill was recommended to the floor of the House. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAM 
FOR 1929 

Supt. William J. Bogan of Chicago, Illinois, has 
presented an extensive program of school-building 
construction covering the school year 1929. The 
program comprises sixteen distinct building pro- 
jects, which will include two senior high schools, 
three junior high schools, five elementary schools, 
one technical high school, and additions to five 
existing structures. The buildings will be erected 
in badly congested sections and in districts where 
there is need of an additional building. 

The new Lane Technical High School, which was 
authorized in 1926, will be erected. Plans for the 
building are nearly completed and will take care 
of a student body of 5,158. 


ESTABLISH NEW COMMISSION ON SCHOOL- 
HOUSE PLANNING FOR SEVEN 
SOUTHERN STATES 


The Interstate School Building Service Commis- 
sion with the aid of the Rosenwald Foundation, 
has entered into an arrangement with seven south- 
ern states during the period from October, 1929 to 
June, 1930, for a cooperative plan of work govern- 
ing school-building planning and construction in 
these states. The states covered by the commission 
comprise Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Alabama, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Georgia. 

Mr. Claude M. Hirst, state supervisor of build- 
ings and grounds for the Arkansas state education 
department, has been appointed as director of the 
commission on schoolhouse planning and construc- 
tion. He will retain his position with the Arkansas 
department, but will spend most of his time during 
the period at the Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville, where the headquarters of the commis- 
sion will be located. 


306-308 So. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 





The plan for the new interstate school-buiding 
service was suggested by Mr. Haskell Pruett, direc- 
tor of schoolhouse planning in Oklahoma, and will 
be carried out under the direction of the Rosen- 
wald Foundation which has agreed to finance the 
southern school-building commission for five years, 
and to assist in the carrying out of standard “plans 
for school buildings, including blue prints, perspec- 
tives, and floor plans. The plan is expected to result 
in a great saving to each of the states affected, 
and will give each the advantage of having at hand 
all the plans of other states. The work will be 
handled by the Peabody College for Teachers, under 
the direction of Dr. F. B. Dresslar, an outstanding 
authority on schoolhouse planning in the United 
States. 

PERSONAL NEWS 

—Svpt. E. M. EpMonpson of Republic, Mo., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

—Supr. Epwarp Beatty of Warrensburg, Mo., 
has been reelected for his twentieth term. 

—Svupt. J. Herspert BamMrorpD of Mayville, N. 
Dak., has been reelected for another year. 

—Svupt. J. J. Gopsey of Ardmore, Okla., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Svpt. J. S. Brown of Marion, Ky., has been 
reelected for a sixth consecutive term. 

—Supt. S. G. GILBERTSON of Breckenridge, Minn., 
has been reelected head of the school system. 

—Supt. J. V. NELSON of Bellaire, Ohio, has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. Irving Munson of Momence, IIl., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

—Soupt. C. A. Krout of Tiffin, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for his thirtieth consecutive term, with a 
substantial increase in salary. 

—Mr. E. R. SELLEcK of Sterling, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of the grammar schools at 
Des Plaines. 

—Supt. W. WuiteE of Taylorville, Ill., has been 
reelected for the next school year. 

—Svupt. Puitie Scuank of Elkton, Mich., has 
been reelected for the next school year. 

—Supt. Eart Y. Poore of Hart, Mich., was the 
principal speaker at a banquet of the men’s club 
of a local church. 

—Svpt. S. T. Gass of Jasper, Tenn., has been 
elected head of the schools at Greeneville. 
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Increased 
Profits .« 


Every reduction in operating 
expense naturally increases profits. 
And because Champion cleans dishes 
more efficiently and economically than 
any other method, it is not exag- 
gerating to say that Champion increases 
profits. Prominent hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, schools, etc., will testify to 
this fact by citing reduced china break- 
age alone, to say nothing of the speed 
and dependability with which Cham- 
pion works. We are always ready to 
furnish, upon request, a list of well- 
known users now enjoying Champion 
service and economy. 


Champion Dish Washing Machines 
are available in 9 different models, 
ranging in capacity from 1500 to 
21,000 pieces per hour. Mail coupon 
for descriptive literature and interest- 
ing facts concerning dish washing 
operations. 





Model 500 — Champion 
Double Tank, conveyor 
type machine, capacity 
12,000 pieces per hour. 


CHAMPION 


DISH WASHING 
MACHINE CO. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
Chicago Office, 228 N. LaSalle Street 







Champion Dish Washing Machine Co., Dept. 726 
15th & Bloomfield Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 


Please send literature describing Champion Dish 
Washing Machines. 
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Automatic 


VITEK Adjustable 


Steel Stools for Laboratories, Art 
and Mechanical Drawing Classes 


Just lift the seat of this stool and it locks automati- 
cally at the height you want it. Wrong height stools 
tire students. VITEK Stools place them before their 
work without making them stoop or reach. The stools 
are very strong. All joints are welded. The patented 
locking device will not break or wear out. Send today 
for the catalog which gives complete specifications. 
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Flat Folding 
Steel Chairs 


Light weight. Comfortable. 
Strong. Silent joints. Silent 


Brunswick 
Steel Chairs 


An ideal, economical chair 
for auditorium and _ lecture 





floor contacts. Flat folding 
for convenient storage. Built 
to overcome breakage so com- 
mon to folding chairs. Will 
give good service for years. 
Detailed specifications in cat- 
alog. tails. 


DEPT. 102 


Send for the VITEK Catalog 


When buying steel furniture for schools consult a VITEK 
catalog before you buy. Perfected designs. Each job made to 
your individual specifications. Many optional features. Write 
for your copy of the VITEK catalog today. 


ViTEK Manuracrurinelo 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


room. Can be set separately 
or attached in rows. Oak sad- 
dle seat. Note how stoutly the 
chair is built, yet how simple 
and economical in the use of 
materials. See catalog for de- 








WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 
A. C. Monahan, Formerly United States 
Bureau of Education 


Secretary Wilbur and Education 
At the recent meeting of the American Council 


ment, but it should not be recognized as an adminis- 
trative position, with large funds at its disposal. 
A department of education similar to the other 
departments of the government is not required.” 
New Type of Architecture in Washington Schools 
The District of Columbia is to break away from 


directors of library schools, and state library asso- 
ciations. 

It contains as usual the names and addresses of 
state, city, country, and town superintendents of 
schools, presidents of colleges and universities, 
deans of professional schools and summer schools, 


i on Education, held in Washington during the past the usual type of architecture in a new grade and the names and addresses of the principal edu- 
month, Hon. Ray L. Wilbur, secretary of the school building for which the contract has been let. cational foundations, associations, and journals. 
Department of the Interior, stated what may be The principal difference between the new type Altogether, it makes a volume of over 200 pages 
i, regarded as the administration’s attitude toward = nq the old is that it is on a two-floor rather than With the names of the principal educational officials 
: the proposal for a Federal Department Of Hau- «4 theee-Boor plan. The building will contain three and library officials. The part on government offi- 
cation which has been before Congress and the main divisions, the wings housing the classrooms, ials and those in state departments of education 
country for the past decade. His statement is of and the center the offices, exhibition rooms, teach- is much more complete than in past years. 
i er than usual significance - Mr. Wilbur - not ers’ rooms, and the gymnasium-assembly hall. The The School Budget for District of 
only head of the department which includes the  ,..uits expected are @ better arrangement of rooms : 
FP U. S. Bureau of Education, but he is an educator 7°34 * EXPEC GS seek” : we Columbia, 1931 : 
Seine te Gk ian deems tie sian af improved lighting and ventilation, and more ade- Estimates for schools, parks, streets, and for all 
i Tel at St t d d “ee is Rennie ee aoe quate fire protection. the various divisions of the municipal government 
fi tt aoe aa NIVErsity, LOCcarer ~ _in architectural design the school represents the of the District of Columbia for the year 1930-31, 
: Mr. Wilbur's sheila oe oe a oe Colonial period, with walls of red brick and such now before the district authorities, totals $56,000.- 
government's activities in education do not require . See a 7 coe : a ag ee ion 000, Of this amount, ee ae is for school pur- 
that they be headed by a separate department uuilding is of fireproof construction throughout, poses. Approximately $3,000,000 of this latter 


ee 
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headed by a cabinet officer. He made no state- 
ment relative to the position of education in the 
general reorganization scheme proposed by a con- 
gressional committee on the reorganization of the 
Federal department’s bureaus and offices. This 
committee proposed a department to include the 
principal bureau now engaged in education, partic- 
ularly the present Bureau of Education and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, also the 
Public Health Service, the Veteran’s Bureau and 
others, all in what would be known as a “Depart- 
ment of Education and Relief” or “Department of 


with limestone trimming. The roof is slate. 


The 1930 Meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence 

Atlantic City, where the 1930 meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence will be held 
February 23 to 27, is better prepared than ever 
for a meeting of this size and character. The new 
$10,000,000 auditorium now nearing completion 
will be in use during the summer months. The 
building covers a large area and contains practically 
every convenience needed at a convention. It has 
a large auditorium in which every person attend- 


amount is for new buildings -and sites, and an 
additional $1,101,000 is requested for purposes not 
included in the regular work of the schools nor 
for buildings. 

The total appropriations for schools in the 1930 
appropriations act is $11,984,600. In their 1931 
estimates the school authorities asked for $2,- 
565,000 for new school buildings, and an additional 
$437,000 for the purchase of new sites. The 1930 
appropriation for buildings is $1,835,000 and for 
land $517,000 is provided. 


N. E. A. Opposes Tariff on Water Colors 


i Education and Public Welfare.” This proposal was jng the meeting can be seated at one time, and Objection to a proposal for an increased tariff 
written into the Republican platform at Cleveland with space for ‘many guests in addition. It has rate on water colors used largely in public .and 
four years ago, was publicly favored by President twice the floor space for educational and com- private schools, is made in a recent letter submitted 

Coolidge, and in the campaign speeches apparently mercial exhibits available at most of the meeting to the House Committee on Ways and Means by 

i favored by President Hoover. places. the National Education Association. 

Secretary Wilbur’s statement was as follows: Manv small halls and lecture rooms are located The association in its letter, cautions against the 

j “The place of the national government is not that jin the building, so that all meetings of sections and granting of the increase without a careful study 

i of supplying large amounts for carrying on the affiliated organizations can meet under the one of the matter as it affects the schools. It points 


OO 





administrative functions of education in the com- 
munities, but to develop methods, ideals, and pro- 
cedures, and to present them, to be taken on their 
merits. The national government, too, can give 
widespread information on procedures, can report 
on what is actually going on in different parts of 
the country and in the world, and can unify to 
some extent the objects of those in the field of 
education, insofar as unification is desirable. 
“There is a distinct place for this sort of thing 
in the administrative side of the national govern- 


roof. A special feature of the large auditorium is 
the broadcasting apparatus so that every person 
in any part of the hall may hear the speakers 
without effort. 


Educational Directory 1929 
The annual school directory of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education just off the press contains several 
interesting features. Principal among these is a 
list of librarians of public and society libraries, 
executive officers of state library commissions, 


out that more than 75 per cent of the material is 
purchased by the schools and the children in the 
schools, while less-than 1,500 men and women are 
connected with the American companies making the 
request. 


—Ft. Worth, Tex. The school board is planning 
a school-building program to provide for current 
building needs and to relieve the present congestion. 
The cost of the building program is estimated at 
$3,000,000. 
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Plaza Operating Corporation 


after experience with VULCAN ranges at the Copley-Plaza in Boston, 
installed them at the Savoy-Plaza and the Plaza Hotels in New York. 


PAA AA AAA AA 


After thorough trial and 
exhaustive experience with 
Vulcan all “Hot-Top” 
Gas Ranges, and other gas 
cooking appliances at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel in 
Boston, the Plaza Operat- 
ing Corp. installed Vulcan 
Ranges in the new Savoy- 
Plaza Hotel, and replaced 
other equipment with 
Vulcan Gas Ranges in the 
Plaza Hotel, NewYork. In 
addition to the 55 Vulcan 
Ranges in these three hotels 
under the same manage- 


ment, there are Vulcan bake . 


ovens, roasting ovens, broil- 
ers and other equipment. 

Several years ago the 
kitchen of the Copley Plaza 
in Boston was changed 
over from coal to gas, and 


after an investigation it 








Sayoy-Plaza, New York City : Vulcan 

equipment installed by Albert Pick 

Barth Co. and Duparquet Huot & 
Moneuse Company 


Copley-Plaza, Boston : 





Plaza Hotel, New York City: Vulcan 
equipment installed by Consolidated Gas 
Company 


Vulcan equipment installed by Morandi Proctor Company 
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was decided to install 
Vulcan Gas Ranges. 

The reason for the 
change, as expressed to us 
in a letter, was: 

“We believe that the 
Vulcan employs a more 
economical and _ scientific 
means of burning gas than 
any other range, due to 
its top burner construction 
and flue arrangement.” 

In a recent letter, after 
experience with this earlier 
installation, the corpora- 
tion writes: “We installed 
at the Savoy Plaza last 
October, eighteen sections 
of the new Vulcan, and we 
are pleased to say that they 
are entirely satisfactory, 
and in our new addition we 
are planning an additional 
installation of Vulcans.” 
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When a successful organization, as a result of satisfactory operating experience, continues to install Vulcan 


after Vulcan, in hotel after hotel, isn’t it worth your while to send for the Vulcan book on cooking equipment? 


Hotel Department: Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 18 East 41st Street, New York. 
Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co., Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Among thousands of users of 
VULCAN cooking 


equipment are: 
So. California Prep School, 


Corona, Cal. 
University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 
McKinley High School, 
Washington, D. C. 
Georgia School of Tech., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Can be furnished 
in Monel Metal 


GAS §:) RANGES 
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The Columbus Convention of the School- 
Business Officials 


Important Steps Taken for Research in School-Business 
Administration 


By definitely committing itself to a broad pro- 
gram of scientific research in school-business 
administration, the National Association of 
Publie-School Business Officials, at its conven- 
tion in Columbus, Ohio, May 21 to 24, expressed 
the determination to enter a new era of service 
to the school system of the nation and to the 
communities which its members, represent. In 
taking action, the association indicated clearly 
that it desires to avail itself of existing research 
agencies in a most effective way. The convention 
which was the largest up to the present time in 
point of attendance, provided a rich program of 
addresses and round-tables on the everchanging 
problems of erecting and operating school build- 
ings, accounting, janitorial service, supplies, and 
school finance. Mr. George King guided the pro- 
grams and business of the convention in a most 
modest, but efficient, manner. Columbus set new 
standards of good weather, of opportunities for 
seeing an efficient school system, and of hearty 
hospitality. The spirit of the convention was that 
of practical, hard-headed consideration of all 
school business, and there was also evident a 
clear-cut professional attitude in which personal 
advantage had no part. Mr. C. E. C. Dyson, Esq., 
of Toronto, Canada, was honored with the presi- 
dency for the coming year. A lively contest be- 
tween Mr. C. M. McKee of Pittsburgh, and Mr. 
Charles L. Barr of St. Louis, resulted in the 
election of the latter as vice-president. 

The First Session 

The preliminaries were promptly. dispatched after 
the Governor, Hon. Myers Y. Cooper, arrived. In 
his address of welcome the Governor pointed to the 
great advance in educational costs in Ohio and to 
the need of studying the problem of school costs on 
the basis of “the actuality of expenditures” which 
are in the hands of school-business managers. All 
monies saved may be made available for extensions 
of the school service. Our vast growth in manu- 
factures has been coincident with our school growth. 
The school-business manager is rendering a distinct 
service in doing the specific work of handling the 
business end of education on a practical, economic 


basis and as such deserves much credit for his 
share of educational progress. 


The President’s Address 

In his presidential address, President King 
touched upon the fundamental problems of the Asso- 
ciation and its service. In an extremely modest, but 
thorough manner, he indicated that the develop- 
ments of the proposed studies by the research com- 
mittee have formed the backbone for the Columbus 
program and promise to open up for the associa- 
tion a new period of direct and valuable service 
to the members. The growing cost of education 
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and the increasing complexity of all phases of edu- 
cational work point to the necessity of better and 
more efficient work on the part of the business 
departments in upholding the hands of the edu- 
cational workers and in promoting all efforts for 
education. There is a great need for “the united 
effort of all members for the definite, scientific 
study of business-administration problems for the 
benefit of all.” 
The First Formal Paper 

That the presentation of the school budget in 
the manner and form that will win its acceptance 
on the part of the school board and of the tax- 
payers is quite as important as its scientific prep- 
aration was a point insisted upon by Mr. E. T. 
Stretcher, clerk of the board of education, Port- 
land, Ore. In the first paper of the convention Mr. 
Stretcher outlined the methods of developing the 
school budget and suggested the practical ways in 
which it may be used to the best advantage. The 
effective budget is determined not only by the im- 
mediate experience of the year previous and by 
the plans for the proximate year; it essentially 
is the result of continuous development over longer 
spans of time and depends upon the close co- 
operation and _ intelligent cooperation of all 
divisions of a school system. The elements which 
are constant, or which permit of accurate predic- 
tion, are relatively simple; it is the variables which 
involve factors forseen only by a wise administrator 
that are difficult and that challenge the best efforts 
of the school-business administrator. Mr. Stretcher 
discussed briefly the basic considerations in 
determining the budget items of administration, 
capital outlay, instruction, supplies and equipment, 
building operation and maintenance. In presenting 
the budget to the school board and the public it 
is essential that tabulations be broken into small 
understandable sections, with graphic explanations, 
so that the average man may be impressed that no 
hidden estimates are involved. 

Mr. R. E. Tilt, financial secretary of the Western 
Reserve Academy, closed the session with a paper 
on “The Contract method versus the Staff Plan of 
Building Maintenance.” He showed that the com- 
mon experience of school systems with which he 
has been connected or in which he has had contacts 
has proved that the permanent-staff plan produces 
the best satisfaction from the standpoint of cleanli- 
ness, sanitation, continuous service, and permits in 
most instances actual saving. 

Six advantages he cited as follows: 

“First: Because one can offer steady employ- 
ment; one can get the very best mechanics. This 
does not always happen when a contractor’s gang 
comes on the job. 

“Second: When a man is hired by the board his 
interest is not divided between his contractor em- 
ployer and the board having the work done. 

“Third: This staff of the very best is available 
at all times in case of emergencies. That is not true 
when one must depend on contract help. 


“Fourth: Your own maintenance crew soon be- 
comes acquainted with all the building; the heat- 
ing plants, etc., and knows at once where to look 
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C. E. C. DYSON, ESQ. 
President-Elect, N. A. P. S. B. O., 
Toronto, Ont. 





for trouble in case of a breakdown. In most cases 
these men would have the job done in the time it 
would take for an outside man to locate the trouble 
and decide the best way to fix it. 

“Fifth: One saves the contractor’s profit which 
in the event of a hurry-up maintenance job might 
run high. 

“Sixth: The cost of supervision on a contract 
job is another item of expense, where your own 
men, as a rule, can be depended upon to do the 
work in the very best manner.” 

The Tuesday Afternoon Session 

All school-business officials in any city of what- 
ever size are interested in the problem of building 
rehabilitation which is becoming more important 
as school buildings show signs of obsolescence, as 
school costs increase, and as school programs be- 
come enriched. Mr. Howard Dwight Smith, archi- 
tect of the Columbus schools, has developed a 
philosophy of school-plant rehabilitation which does 
not neglect the essential economies of the situation 
in the least, but emphasizes educational and com- 
munity advantages in a most illuminating manner. 
The address with which he opened the first after- 
noon session pointed out that rehabilitation pro- 
grams are generally unsatisfactory because (a) 
remodeling is difficult for producing educationally 
satisfactory results; (b) design is necessarily re- 
stricted; (c) construction problems are uncertain; 
and (d) architectural service in disproportionately 
expensive. However, school buildings cannot be 
abandoned by school boards because of the finan- 
cial situation in most towns. In fact, the chang- 
ing demands for community use of schoolhouses and 
the ever-expanding program of education require 
the remodeling of the old plants. Our changing 
legal and popular conceptions of standards for 
safety, sanitation, lighting, ventilation, etc., give 
rise to political pressure which old districts bring 
upon school boards for school facilities which equal 
those of neighborhoods where the advantages of 
new buildings are enjoyed. In Columbus the re- 
habilitation program has produced the following 
results: (Continued on Page 128) 
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MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS ON THE STEPS OF THE OHIO STATE HOUSE, 


COLUMBUS, MAY 22, 1929 


1—Herbert S. Huston, Trenton, N. J., treasurer; 2—C. E. C. Dyson, Toronto, Ont., president-elect; 3—Geo. King, Salt Lake City, Utah, president; 4—John S, Mount, Trenton, 


N. J., secretary. 
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Oo" Heywood-Wakefield Movable Chair Desk will 
stand up under the most severe use. It saves space 
because it is made in one unit and is of a compact, yet 
comfortable, design. It saves money because it increases 
classroom capacity, combines desk and chair in one, 
and is produced by modern and highly efficient machin- 
ery. This desk saves time and trouble, too, since it per- 
mits quick, easy and thorough sweeping and cleaning of 
the classroom. . . . Notice how the standard, which 
supports the desk shelf, is curved out to permit more leg 
freedom and induce better posture. This is but one of 
the many practical features found in this modern school 
desk. If desired, a roomy storage drawer, which fits 
under the seat, may be secured. Inkwells for the desk 
shelf are also available. . .. Write to the nearest 
Heywood-Wakefield sales office for detailed informa- 
tion on this and other modern school desks. 


MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 
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Ss pace, money 
=) and work 


Send for our new 
School Furniture 
Catalogue 103-S 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md, 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIL 

Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich, 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


HEY WOOD>WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
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VIKINGS ARE ECONOMICAL 


They will show the least cost during their life. All steel 
construction assures a chair that will give many years of 
service. Costly replacements of broken folding chairs are 
practically eliminated where Vikings have been installed. 


CONSIDER THESE VIKING FEATURES 





VIKING NO. 500 


STURDINESS 
RIGIDITY 
INDESTRUCTIBILITY 
ECONOMY 

COMFORT 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING COMPANY 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


ATTRACTIVENESS 
COMPACTNESS 
BALANCE 
QUIETNESS 

LOW PRICE 





VIKING NO. 1000 











(Continued from Page 126) 

a) So-called panic hazards have been eliminated 
by proper exits. (b) Sanitary accommodations have 
been modernized by proper toilets, drinking foun- 
tains, ete. (¢) Artificial and natural lighting have 
heen brought up to effective standards. (d) Fire 
hazards have been eliminated by abandoning third 
stories, correcting stairways, and fireproofing heat- 
ing plants. (e) Rooms have been remodeled to fit 
definite needs of the present school program. (f) 
Good design has replaced architectural aberations 
and physical deficiencies in construction have been 
corrected. 

Research and the Association 

As in the case of other association efforts, the 
school-business officials’ organization has suffered 
from the lack of a continuous program of work 
from which general principles of school-business 
administration might be developed and uniform 
standards might be established. In a number of 
years past, the original purposes of the association 
have been neglected by the program-makers, and 
the effective influence upon state and local school 
administration or school practice has been much 
less than might be expected from eighteen years 
of continuous association work. 

At Denver, President Mills urged a plan of re- 
search as the one avenue along which the organ- 
ization might progress in keeping with the im- 
portance of its membership and the scope of its 
field. That such research will be undertaken was 
indicated by Mr. George F. Womrath and Mr. R. 
R. Ritchie, chairman and secretary respectively of 
the central research committee. For the immediate 
future five distinct problems are to be studied by 
subcommittees. The assistance of the Institute of 
Educational Research of Teachers College, New 
York City, directed by Messrs. Strayer and Engel- 
hardt, is to be made use of by four of the subcom- 
mittees so that the work of competent research 
men under the general supervision of the two out- 
standing college professors of school administration 
and of the scientific facilities at their command, 
will be available. If the committees will define the 
problems to be studied and keep the entire project 
within practical limits, most valuable results should 
accruse. We need scientific method and academic 
formulation of school-business problems as guides 
to local practice. The five subcommittees which 
reported initial stady of their respective problems, 
asked for guidance and help: 


The Training of Public-School janitors, Mr. R. W. 
Adkison, Okmulgee, Okla. 


The Treatment and Care of School-Building Floors, 
Mr. John W. Lewis, director of school business manage- 
ment, Baltimore, Md. 

The Selection, Purchase, Storage, and Distribution 
of Supplies, Mr. J. S. Mullan, business manager of the 
board of education, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Insurance of School Property Against Fire and 
Other Hazards, Mr. H. C. Roberts, secretary of the 
board of education, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Pupil Cost Accounting, Mr. R. L. Dailey, auditor of 
the board of education, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Adkison, in a well-balanced paper, indicated 
that he has the problem of janitor training in cities 
of varying sizes very well defined. Mr. Lewis and 
the other committee chairmen indicated that they 
have given considerable time to their respective 
problems, and that they are ready to initiate exten- 
sive studies. In the discussions on Wednesday after- 
noon and Thursday morning, it was made clear that 
it is the desire of the association to avail itself of 
the services of local research departments and of 
universities and colleges engaged in school adminis- 
trative efforts. In the hotel-lobby discussions it was 
also made clear that the association desires to 
control the research before approving any findings 
which may be presented to it, and that it expects 
to act as its own publishing agency. The resolution 
on Thursday morning, by Mr. Merchant of Phila- 
delphia, requiring the committees to do all their 
work without outside help, was defeated. 


Wednesday Morning 

The morning session on Wednesday afforded the 
members the opportunity of hearing two papers 
that were in themselves ample to repay the Asso- 
ciation for meeting at Columbus. Dr. E. E. Lewis, 
chairman of the Department of School Adminis- 
tration of Ohio State University, in speaking on 
“The Financing of the Public Schools” outlined the 
growth of the school system from the standpoint 
of expenditures and presented a most convincing 
four-fold argument to indicate that school expen- 
ditures will not be reduced but will even be in- 
creased in the future. The problem which the 
schoolman must solve lies in the direction of find- 
ing new and adequate means of tax support and 
of continuing to “sell” the school system to the 
people. In 1870, said Dr. Lewis, the per capita cost 
of the schools was $1.64 and the per pupil cost 
$15.45; in 1926 the per capita cost had risen to 
$17.25 and the per pupil cost to $101.19. In the 
latter year rural school cost varied from $15 to 
$125 per pupil, and city schools from $45 to $145. 
The several states devote 38 per cent of their an- 
nual expenditures to school purposes, while the 


cities devote from 30 to 50 per cent of their an- 
nual outlay. Foster, in a study of increased school 
costs, indicates that from 1900 to 1924 the rise in 
school expenditures has been 824 per cent of which 
388 per cent is due to the depreciation of the dollar, 
SS per cent results from inereased attendance, 123 
per cent from increased service, and-139 per cent 
from better service. The data show that educa- 
tional costs have not been out of keeping with our 
growth in wealth and our annual earnings. It is 
safe to predict that school expenditures will con- 
tinue to rise because (1) they constitute only 1.5 
per cent of our annual earnings and are way below 
expenditures for other less defensible purposes; (2) 
there is evidence of widespread faith in education 
and a growing demand for more of it in a variety 
of new forms; (3) the present generation of chil- 
dren loves education and will demand it when they 
have assumed responsibility for a new generation; 
(4) the present limits of educational expenditures 
are largely psychological and are receding as in 
other fields. : 

Dr. Lewis argued strongly against the continued 
use of the property tax as the chief source of 
school income. There is at present need for greater 
relief of farm taxation for school purposes, and for 
a readjustment of all school costs on statewide 
basis. New forms of revenue that will place the 
burden more equitably upon productive wealth 
through income taxes, severance taxes, sales taxes, 
luxury taxes, ete., are immediately necessary. The 
schoolman should study this problem so that he 
may be prepared to aid legislators solve it as the 
opportunity presents itself. 

Los Angeles has one of the most recent but also 
the most efficient school for janitors. Mr. Howard 
A. Campion, principal of the Wiggins Trade School, 
proved to the complete satisfaction of the conven- 
tion that this school has both a correct philosophy 
of janitor training as well as most effective methods 
to commend it. Los Angeles has 1,122 janitors who 
have decidedly benefitted from the course of in- 
struction which is now in its second year. The 
work is carried on as a definite form of trade train- 
ing in which both the business and educational 
departments of the schools cooperate. Classes are 
held two hours once a week in accessible centers, 
where 20 to 25 men may meet, and in the Wiggins 
Trade School. The teachers are regular members 
of the trade school staff, who have had at least 
seven years’ experience and who have been fully 

(Concluded on Page 131) 
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Standard for Fifteen Years 


Over two million school desks 
renovated by the 





PATENTED 


For the Sanitary Renovation of School Desks 





Since its birth in 1915 immediately its use revolutionized the 
cleaning of school desks, and from a small beginning it spread 
rapidly until in a very few years its almost universal use in both 
city and hamlet attested to its growing popularity. 


In order to achieve this almost instantaneous 
universal approval it had to be both far better 
and far more efficient than the methods then 
in use. 


Most cities today own their own tanks and 
“CASMIRE PROCESS” a certain number of 
desks each year, usually getting around the 
entire seating once every four or five years. 


The “Casmire Process” consists of immers- 
ing the entire desk in a vat containing the 
process brought to a boil. All the old finish and 
filth is removed from the woods, the boiling 
solution permeating every crack and crevice, 
leaving the entire desk as clean and sanitary 
as it was at the factory. The wood is left in 
splendid condition, grain not raised, glued 
joints just as they were before immersing, 
baked enamel on the irons not harmed in the 
least. 


The renewing of the outside of the tops only 
and leaving the filth underneath, is like put- 
ting on clean clothing without first bathing. 


The old varnish on your desk tops has to be 
removed anyway before a power sanding ma- 
chine will do efficient work, for the high speed 
of the sander heats and causes the old finish to 
gum the sand paper, so why not make a com- 
plete job of it and remove the old finish and 
filth from the entire desk—then sand the tops, 
properly refinish the desk and you have to all 
intents and appearances—new seating—at a 
small fraction of the cost of new desks. 


Architects— 
are recognizing the efficiency of the “Casmire 
Process” by renewing comfortable desks from 
old buildings and placing them in new ones, 
thereby releasing approximately seven-eighths 
the cost of new desks for other purposes. 


Advise us how many desks you have which need 
“Casmire Processing” and we shall gladly put you 
in touch with the proper jobber. 


THE NATIONAL RENOVATING & SUPPLY COMPANY 


3037-39 Roanoke Road, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
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Typical UHL Installation in B. of R. T. Lodge Room, Allentown, Pa. 


Cafeteria Furniture 


Quality and Comfort—at 
Lowest Cost Per Year 


URABILITY is a first requirement for all school 
furniture and in this UHL steel cafeteria equip- 
ment, strength is an outstanding feature. Cold-rolled 
steel is shaped into graceful lines for the entire frame- 






Mp new Sani Superb 
Cafeteria counter is one 
popular model of the great 
Sani line. The reasons are 
obvious when you know 
how attractive, strong and 
serviceable it is. A sectional 
counter—shipped knocked 
down—can be easily set up 
with a pair of pliers and a 
screw driver. No installa- 
tion trouble whatsoever. 
You may have practically 
any panelling material 





welded together by the UHL process 
that makes them stand firm and solid 
throughout a lifetime of the roughest 
usage. Table tops can be supplied in 
either solid oak or birch and both ta- 
bles and chairs can be had in a choice of 
enamel colors. Fine in appearance and 
always sanitary, UHL Cafeteria Furniture 
affords the ideal equipment of its kind. 


WAIN 


Choose UHL for Comfort 


and Economy 





Tables are of the correct height desired. W rite today for 
for comfort and provide plenty of ‘ ‘ 
leg room and clearance for knees full information. 


and thighs. The chairs are fash- 
ioned to give easy support to back 
and shoulders and to maintain the 


body in a comfortable position. SANI PRODUCTS Co. 


While the first cost of UHL Steel 
Equipment may be slightly higher North Chicago, Illinois 


than ordinary wood furniture, it 
costs less in the long run because ; ae 4 
Selling Organization for Chicago 
Hardware Foundry Co. 


it will outlast it many times over. It makes 
an investment of lasting value and is the 
final word in true economy. 

Mail the coupon for the UHL catalog de- 
scribing this furniture and other UHL prod- 


UAL am tkk ano CUd \ COMPLETE FOOD & DRINK EQUIPMENT 


American Posture League. il 


The TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CO. Ye 


3000 Hastings St. Toledo, Ohio. 
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| The Toledo Metal Furniture Company, | 
3000 Hastings St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Send your catalog of Cafeteria Furniture } 
and other products for school use. i 
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WHEN PLANNING A SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


..- It Will Pay You to Start with VAN EQUIPMENT 


By selecting Van Equipment for your School 
Cafeteria you effect a three-fold economy: 
you are assured of efficient service at low 
operating cost. 
Replacements are rarely if ever necessary. 


(Concluded from Page 128) 

trained in instructional methods. The course in- 
volves carefully analyzed and specific instruction in 
(1) sanitation, (2) heating, (3) ventilation, (4) 
yard and building management, (5) and miscel- 
laneous responsibilities and relations. The con- 
ference method, with the teacher as the leader and 
with greater efficiency as the ultimate objective, is 
the common method of instruction. The janitors 
themselves discuss the problems and instruct the 
groups. The results achieved indicate (a) increased 
efficiency in all work, (6) ability and willingness 
to make more repairs, (c) better morale, (d) econ- 
omy in janitorial supplies, (e) reduced labor turn- 
over, (f) better support and cooperation by teach- 
ing staff, (g) common satisfaction of all staffs. 


The Purchasing of Specification-Made Goods 


The session on Wednesday afternoon was devoted 
entirely to the discussion of the problem of buy- 
ing school goods on the basis of specifications. 
The speaker was Mr. A. S. McAllister, chief of the 
Division of Specifications of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. Mr. Me- 
Allister outlined in a most interesting way the five 
major steps which the government has taken in 
improving its practice of purchasing. The work 
which was begun in 1923 through the instrumen- 
tality of the Secretary of Commerce has had for 
its purpose the unification of government purchas- 
ing and in a secondary way the improvement of 
all purchasing by other than governmental agen- 
cies. The elimination of waste through standard 
practice in manufacture and the discontinuance of 
excessive numbers of models and sizes has been 
an individual effort of the government which has 
grown up simultaneously. 

It has been the purpose of the government to 
make available its findings by the publication of 
a directory of specifications, by the further publica- 
tion of standardized uniform specifications, and by 
the issuance of an index of commercial testing 
laboratories and college research departments 
which can aid in the development of standard pur- 
chasing practice. The general problem was taken 
up at a special round-table om Wednesday evening, 
and it was made clear that the government speci- 
fications are minimum requirements and in the 
case of many commodities are not advantageous 
for use by school boards. The entire problem is 
most complicated and deserves the continuous study 


CLEVELAND 


The upkeep is negligible. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


The John Van Range 


Cincinnat 


DIVISION OF ALBERT PICK-BARTH COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Chicago Sales Office Detroit Sales Office 
1200 West 35th Street 180 East Larned Street 


WASHINGTON 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD) NEW QRLEANS 


The Van Engineering Department will be 
glad to assist you in planning a School Cafe- 
teria which will be adequate for your needs 
and well within your budget. Write for de- 
tailed information. 


DALLAS 


The Great 
VAN FACTORY 


New York Sales Office 
38 Cooper Square 
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of purchasing agents and of the association over 
a period of years. 
The Thursday Morning Session 

Mr. A. H. Bell, auditor of the Gary, Ind., board 
of education, opened the Thursday morning session 
with an illuminating paper on the economic advan- 
tages of the Gary Plan of school organization. Mr. 
Bell showed by means of exhaustive figures that 
after 23 years of use Gary is more than ever 
convinced of the essential economy of its plan of 
making use of every available inch of its splendid 
school-building facilities. Mr. H. G. McGee, director 
of municipal research of Akron, Ohio, brought to 
the convention the results of a detailed study of 
the city of Akron for the purpose of determining 
the pupil capacity of the school plant and of locat- 
ing new school buildings. Mr. G. E. Roudebush 
closed the meeting with an incisive discussion of 
practical economies in school administration. Mr. 
Roudebush’s paper will be found on another page 
of the present issue of the JouRNAL. Mr. Samuel 
R. Lewis, of Chicago, described briefly the ventila- 
tion of the Columbus Open-Air School. 

The Round-Tables 

The Columbus convention proved again that the 
round-table sessions of the association are of im- 
mense value, in that they permit the freest dis- 
cussion and interchange of experience. It proved, 
however, that the round-table programs must be 
organized and held to definite outlines of discussion. 
On Tuesday evening, each of the research com- 
mittees held round-tables. In addition, there was a 
round-table on the planning of school buildings. 
On Wednesday evening, there were round-tables 
for the discussion of small city problems and the 
purchase of school supplies. 

On Thursday afternoon, the association broke 
up into small groups for a conducted tour of the 
Columbus school plant. Parties were taken to the 
new high schools, the new junior high schools, 
the elementary schools, and the rehabilitated build- 
ings. 

The Friday Session 

The Friday morning sessions of the association 
have in past years suffered from the fact that both 
interest and attendance have dropped off sharply. 
It seems hardly fair that an excellent paper like 
that of Mr. Fred Charles of Cleveland, or such 
important reports as those of Mr. D. D. Hammel- 
baugh and Mr. J. O. Adams should be heard by 
less than a fourth of the members. Mr. Charles 


had a suggestive and decidedly helpful paper on 
school publicity and Mr. Hammelbaugh and Mr. 
Adams brought the results of a year’s painstaking 
work on uniform school accounting, an enterprise 
which formed the basis of the organization of the 
association and which has been disgracefully 
neglected. 

The report of the resolutions committee indorsed 
the several programs of work which have been 
undertaken and thanked the local committee for 
its wholehearted entertainment. 

Business of the Convention 

The business of the Association was dispatched 
in the efficient manner that might be expected 
from school-business managers. The movement for 
democratic election procedure prevailed and the 
members of the organization will in the future vote 
as individuals rather than by school districts. The 
time of election was brought forward to Thursday 
and ballots were provided. The election resulted in 
the choosing of the following officers: 

President—C. E. C. Dyson, architect of the board 
of education, Toronto, Ont. 

Vice-President—Charles E. Barr, assistant super- 
intendent of purchases and supplies, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary—John S. Mount, State Department, 
Trenton, N. J. (reelected.) 

Treasurer—Herbert 8. Huston, State Department, 
Trenton, N. J. (reelected.) 

The new executive committee decided that the 
next convention be held in New Orleans. The 
exhibits, which have been in charge of local com- 
mittees heretofore, will be managed in the future 
by the secretary and the treasurer as an associa- 
tion activity. 

The Local Entertainment 

The local committee, headed by Mr. Howard 
Dwight Smith and Mr. G. E. Roudebush, provided 
most hospitably for the entertainment of the asso- 
ciation in the shape of fine weather, trips to the 
superb new buildings of Columbus, a picnic, and 
two unique forms of banquet entertainment. Mr. 
Thurman (Dusty) Miller, the dinner speaker, 
proved to be quite the humorist and homely philos- 
opher he was predicted to be. 

The Attendance 

The attendance which exceeded the 200 mark, 
rather indicated that the association is not grow- 
ing perceptively in membership. There were many 
new faces of men who promise to be Association 
leaders, but there were absent also such familiar 
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Interesting and instructive literature gladly mailed. 


All-Steel-Equip Company 


Main Office and Factory 200 JOHN STREET 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


A QUALITY IMPRESSION 


in the 


SCHOOL LOCKER FIELD 


UTSTANDING in structure and quality 
manufacture, A-S-E Lockers produce an un- 
forgettable sense of appreciation through years of 
service — Justifying the trust of fine institutions— 
Outliving the confidence of administrators—Assuring 
them them that their judgement was correct—their 
choice well merited. A-S-E Storage Cabinets too 
excel in commanding service. 








faces as Gerwig of Pittsburgh, Dick of Philadelphia, 
and Hallett of St. Louis. 

The exhibits were more extended than in any 
previous year. Thirty-seven firms showed their 
products and there was considerable interest’ in 
new articles for school use. 


THE COST OF TRANSPORTATION 


The state education department of North Caro- 
lina has just issued a report on the cost of trans- 
portation in the state. The report shows that North 
Carolina not only carries more children to school 
at public expense than any other state, but it also 
carries on the work at a less average annual cost 
for each child transported. 

The total annual cost of transportation in the 
state is $1,675,979, which is an average per pupil 
cost of $12.24 per year. The average cost of trans- 
portation in the country as a whole is $23.54, while 
in Mississippi, the average is $12.64 per year. 

The total current expenditures, according to the 
report, have risen from $1,302,719 in 1925-26 to $1,- 
675,979 in 1927-28. The average annual cost per 
child has decreased from $14.93 in 1925-26 to $12.24 
in 1927-28. Based on a six months’ term, the 
amount spent for wages of drivers was $339,567, 
or 25 per cent of the total; the amount spent for 
gas and oil was $361,151, or 27 per cent; and 
repairs and replacements amounted to $503,683, or 
37 per cent. 

A total of twenty counties in the state have made 
a creditable showing with more than forty per cent 
of the pupils transported and each at a very low 
annual cost per child per mile. In 33 other coun- 
ties, the average annual cost per pupil hauled per 
mile is two cents or less, making a total of 53 
counties in which the average annual cost per pupil 
per mile is two cents or less. 

It is shown that a number of factors affect the 
per-pupil cost of transportation. Among these are 
difference in size of children, difference in length 
of haul, difference in road conditions, difference in 
density of population, difference in number of days 
transportation is furnished, difference in time of 
purchasing replacements, and difference in the 
organization and operation of the system. On the 
whole, it appears that the several counties of the 
state have carried out the transportation work in 
a businesslike and efficient way, and with as little 
expense as possible to the taxpayer. 


THE AVON LAKE SALARY SCHEDULE 

The school board of Avon Lake, Ohio, on May 1, 
adopted a new salary schedule for the teaching staff. 
The schedule provides for four classifications of 
teachers based on the training of the teachers, 
with definite minimum and maximum salaries and 
yearly increments up to the maximum. 

Under the schedule, teachers in Class D, those 
without a normal diploma, will be given a minimum 
salary of $900, and yearly increments of $50 up to 
a maximum of $1,400. Teachers in Class C, those 
having a normal diploma, will be paid a minimum 
of $1,000, and yearly increments of $100 up to a 
maximum of $1,600. Teachers in Class B, or those 
having a bachelor’s degree from a recognized college, 
and employed in the grades, will be paid a mini- 
mum of $1,200, and yearly increments of $100 up 
to a maximum of $2,000. Teachers in Class A, or 
those possessing a bachelor’s degree from a_ rec- 
ognized college, and employed in the high school, 
will be paid a minimum salary of $1,300, and yearly 
increments of $100 up to a maximum of $2,200. 

The schedule also provides a supermaximum of 
$1,200 for teachers in Class D, $1,400 for those 
in Class C, $1,800 for those in Class B, and $2,000 
for those in Class A. Teachers in Class D are re- 
quired to attend a summer school for a period of 
six weeks each year, with a minimum of four and 
one half hours of credit until the normal diploma 
is obtained. Teachers in this group, who receive 
a normal diploma, may be transferred to Class C 
at the next annual election of teachers, provided a 
copy of the diploma has been submitted to the 
administrative head in advance of the annual 
election. The schedule does not prevent the pay- 
ment of more than the minimum to beginning 
teachers, or more than the maximum to employed 
teachers, nor does it compel automatic increases for 
all teachers retained on the staff. 

It is provided that teachers may be absent from 
duty during the school year without the forfeiture 
of pay, not exceeding a total of five days for ill- 
ness of the teacher or death in the immediate 
family. 

Substitute teachers in the grades will receive 
$5 per day, and substitutes in the high school $6 
per day. 

MR. ROBERTS SUCCEEDS CONDON AT 

CINCINNATI 

Mr. Randall J. Condon, superintendent of schools 

at Cincinnati, Ohio, has announced his retirement 


from school service, effective September 1, after a 
service of seventeen years. 

Mr. Condon came to Cincinnati from Providence, 
R. L., in December, 1912 when he was elected to 
succeed F. B. Dyer. As chief executive of the 
schools of Everett, Mass., Helena, Mont., and 
Providence, he had demonstrated his organizing 
ability by bringing about closer cooperation be- 
tween the teaching and supervising forces and the 
legislative officials as represented in the school 
board. He was one of the first public schoolmen 
to see the need of industrial education and to work 
for the establishment of vocational courses in the 
high schools. 

During his period of service in Cincinnati, Mr. 
Condon was largely responsible for the passage of 
school-bond issues, for the introduction of the 
junior-senior high-school system, and for the pro- 
motion of numerous kinds of special subjects, such 
as automotive trade training, the school for crippled 
children, and the conservation of vision school. 

Mr. Edward Roberts, who has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Condon, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and holds masters’ degrees in 
education from the Cincinnati College of Education 
and Teachers College, Columbia University. 


He was appointed assistant superintendent in 
January, 1912. In 1922 he became acting professor 
of education at the University of Nevada. He was 
a member of the faculty of the college of edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, and of the College 
of Education of the University of Cincinnati. In 
May, 1926 he was elected superintendent of schools 
at San Diego, Calif., but declined, upon the urgent 
solicitation of Cincinnati officials. In 1925 Mr. 
Roberts conducted a campaign which resulted in 
the adoption of the present schedule of salaries for 
the teaching staff. 

Mr. Roberts was elected for a two-year term, at 


a salary of $10,000 a year. While the appointment 
does not take effect until September 1, he will 
assume the duties of the office several weeks before 
school opens. 


—Dr. E. E. Corrie, member of the school board 
at Omak, Wash., has been elected president of the 
Okanogan county school directors’ association. MR. 
Hue MILLER was elected vice-president, and Mrs. 
E. B. GRINNELL secretary. 
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ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION HALI 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Architects & Engineers: 
Lockwood Greene Co., Inc. 
Boston 


General Contractors: 
M. B. Markland Company 
Atlantic City 


Erected under direction of 
the Department of Streets 
and Public Improvements. 
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Dens-tect applied on interior 
of exterior walls above grade 
149,000 sq. ft.}, Par-Lock on 
all concrete surfaces plastered 
direct {90,000 sq. ft.}. 
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Wall Treatment and Key 


That Supplants Furring 
(Developed by the Par-Lock People) 


ie CITY’S splendid new 
auditorium, fronting on the 
wind-swept ocean, has an interior 
wall protection in keeping with 
its drastic needs and its structural 
perfection. On ceilings the long 
tested Par-Lock plaster key is used 
and the new wall treatment de- 
veloped by the Par-Lock People 
is used on the interior of the ex- 
terior walls. 


This is Dens-lecl —a new gun 
applied wall treatment that offers 
an impervious coating of tangible 
thickness. It fills every joint in the 
masonry and can be built out to af- 
ford lasting resistance to moisture. 


The’ Dens-leGl system comprises 


a gun applied priming coat of as- 
phalt, followed by a coating of 
asphalt and a finely graded ag- 
gregate thoroughly mixed at the 
nozzle, building itself into a 
dense, protective coating of sub- 
stantial thickness. 


Dens-lecl may be specified with 
complete assurance as a wall treat- 
ment and plaster base for the in- 
terior of exterior walls, and for 
light waterproofing in exterior 
applications below the grade line. 


For complete information and 
quotation, get in touch with the 
nearest Par-Lock Applier— as- 
suring expert, interested and re- 
sponsible application of 


Dens-lecl 


TRADE-MARK 


Protects Plaster 











BUILT-UP COAT 





PROTECTED PLASTER 





THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO. « 1987 W. 77th St., Cleveland 
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CARDINAL SCHOOL PESTS 
(Continued from Page 52) 
elected then and there without any embarassing 
investigations of professional history or the so- 
cial consequences of Whiskey Creek dances. 


The story of the schools in Turner’s Center dur- 
ing the three years which followed is a classic; 
I shall some day tell it in my own time and way. 
But now I deal only with Lilly Gloss. For the 
first year she was a neutral figure and, since the 
superintendent’s attention was focused on the 
enemies outside rather than the workers within, 
she was saved from any embarassment which in- 
experience might have betrayed her into. 


But along toward the end of the first month of 
school during her second term in Turner’s Cen- 
ter an event happened which turned the spotlight 
upon Lilly Gloss. A minor affair of discipline 
came up and she sent three boys to the super- 
intendent’s office. It chanced that one was the 
son of a persistent enemy of the superintendent. 
It is doubtful whether this boy was singled out 
for especial severity. I doubt that Lilly Gloss 
thought he had been treated with undue harsh- 
ness. 

The affair was greatly exaggerated. I think 
Lilly Gloss got frightened. For when she heard 
all the pros and cons of the case she got to think- 
ing that everyone in town was ready to tear her 
into shreds for the part she had played in send- 
ing the boy to the superintendent in the first 
place. So she went to the boy’s mother. They had 
a talk, which got them both to erying. In due 
privacy Lilly Gloss told the woman that she 
thought the superintendent was a brute. 

This was quoted and brought Lilly Gloss a 
number of friends among the superintendent’s 
enemies. It brought her under the baleful eye of 
the superintendent also when he came to hear 
about it. He used to stop in her room every day; 
sit in an empty seat without saying a word but 
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DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


Lower your cleaning costs 


Walls, ceilings and windows are cleaned much faster 
and better when the Dayton Safety Ladder is used. 
The workman has both hands free, works swiftly and 
confidently. The Dayton lasts longer 


than cheaply built ladders; folds flat 
for carrying; is light in weight; 
stands close against walls. Sizes 3 to 
16 feet. Moderately priced. 


Type compe 
Dayton Ladder 


A “little brother” 
to Type “A” shown 
at left. A general 
purpose, popular 
priced safety lad- 
der. Seven sizes. 


Write Dept. ASBJ-6 for complete information 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 
121-123 West Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Stock carried by Pacific Coast Representative 
E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and by 160 other distributors from Coast to Coast. 





with an air of disapproval plainly evident. I 
have. heard it said that this was only a part of 
a general scholarship check-up, that he had no 
idea of making this young teacher the object of 
his spite. The character he played when the bat- 
tle had been won shows that he could sometimes 
forgive his enemies. But his features were stern 
even in repose, and Lilly Gloss was the type 
which goes to pieces under direct supervision. 
About this time I got a letter from Lilly Gloss. 


“T hope that you are getting better,” she wrote. 
“Sometimes I wish that I had not moved to Tur- 
ner’s Center. I am afraid that Superintendent 
Gloribody does not approve of me cr of my 
methods. Do you ever hear from Mr. Klinger? 
I always thought he was so kindly and consid- 
erate. There is only one human member of the 
board here. That is Doctor White... . . S’tew 
bad we can’t see ahead, . . . . but seriously, I 


do so want to make good here. . . I love 
teaching. .... Well, so long old Oil Can.” . . 


There was something pathetic in the very flip- 
paney of her letter. I carried it with me for sev- 
eral days, but I was too stupid to think that she 
had written me so to get Mr. Klinger to offer her 
the place she had left when she came to Tur- 
ner’s Center. 


The Doctor White whom she mentioned in her 
letter was the main leader of the forces trying to 
oust Superintendent Gloribody. He was past the 
age of active practice, a man of considerable 
charm when things went his way, but very active 
and unforgiving to those who opposed him. His 
feeling toward Gloribody verged on savagery. 
He had taken to nursing a tremendous hate, as 
is the way with some old men. 

Dr. White heard that Lilly Gloss was under 
the superintendent’s displeasure. He visited her 
room and commented on the excellent work she 
was doing. Most of the visit had been spent read- 
ing the life of Jesse James in a book which Lilly 


had confiseated, so that the doctor’s observations 
were hardly based on his knowledge of the facts. 
To Lilly Gloss, who had been so long under the 
terrible scrutiny of Superintendent Gloribody, 
the words of praise came as a healing balm. 


The friendship continued. Lilly Gloss visited 
Dr. White’s home at the edge of town. She talked 
with the doctor’s wife; spent an hour looking at 
the family album. The doctor showed her his 
guns and gave her the story of his early trials 
working up a medical practice. 

I am quite sure that Superintendent Glori- 
body knew nothing of this alliance. If he did, he 
paid no attention to it. There was little of the 
politician about Gloribody. He was not afraid, 
and hence was not suspicious. 

One Friday afternoon at four o’clock the 
superintendent spoke to Lilly Gloss. He had been 
sitting in the back of the room since a quarter 
to three. When the children were dismissed, he 
did not leave the room as had been his wont. He 
stretched his long lank frame with rare good 
humor. His features relaxed into something like 
a smile, 

“Miss Glauss,” he said, “why don’t you learn 
your trade?” 

Lilly Gloss looked at him in amazement. 


“Yes,” he continued. “Why don’t you learn to 
teach school? I’ve been watching you for two 
months, wondering what the matter is. Now I 
know. You have the natural ability of an A grade 
teacher. But you’re not. You keep your mind on 
parties and dances and everything except teach- 
ing.” 

That night Lilly Gloss spent a wakeful two 
hours thinking about what Superintendent 
Gloribody had told her. The veiled praise was so 
different from what she had expected that it 
caused a revulsion of feeling toward her superior. 
The next day she found an excuse to go to the 


(Concluded on Page 136) 
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for 


Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Good Looks, 
Ample Light, 
Lasting Cleanliness 






Architects: Robinson & Campeau, Grand Rapids 


another modern high school paints with 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


ALLS, woodwork and ceilings at Grand 

Rapids’ new Central High School are 
typical of the handsome, well-lighted, lastingly 
clean interiors made possible by the use of 
Barreled Sunlight. 


The satin-smooth surface of Barreled 
Sunlight is at once handsome and practical. 
It has a rich lustre, a pronounced depth pe- 
culiar to itself. Its lustrous finish reflects a 
soft, agreeable light. And because it has no 
pores to catch and hold the dirt, it remains 
clean for a long time. 


Dirt, smudges, finger marks wipe right off. 
And when a thorough cleaning finally becomes 
desirable Barreled Sunlight washes like tile. 
So durable it may be cleaned repeatedly with- 
out wearing away. 


Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to re- 
main white longest. 


Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. In cans 
from ¥% pint to 5 gallons, and in 30- and 55- 


gallon churn-equipped steel drums. For prim- 
ing, use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. See 
coupon below. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 44-F Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: New York 
—Chicago—San Francisco. Distributors in all 
principal cities. 





Easily Tinted 


Any desired shade is obtained by simply mixing ordinary 
colors in oil with Barreled Sunlight white-—or by using the 
handy tubes of Barreled Sunlight Tinting Colors, now 
available in two sizes. Quantities of five gallons or over are 
tinted to order at the factory without extra charge 
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U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. _ Sunlig ¥ 
44-F Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. Hy, I 
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Please send us your’ descriptive booklet and a panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. We are interested in the 
finish checked here. 
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Street 
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Your 


Desks 


Make this Change in 4 Minutes 


With a Tool Your Manual 


It’s so easy to keep desk tops in perfect shape if your 
Maintenance Department owns a Clarke Vacuum Portable 
Sander. Just 4 minutes or less to a desk—120 to 200 per 
day. The most gouged, disreputable looking desk top be- 


comes smooth as new. 


And if your Maintenance Department does this 
work the savings are so great that one resurfac- 
ing of desks, even though your school be small, 
more than pays the whole cost of the Clarke 


Vacuum Portable Sander. 


That’s why progressive schools everywhere are 
installing Clarke Sanders. Every Manual Train- 
ing Department needs and will make splendid 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE Co. 


Name 
Dept. G-36, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Illinois. Address 

City... 
Originators and, for 12 years, Manufacturers of Portable Sanding Machines. L_ we 


Training Department Needs 


instructional use of it after vacation is over. To install a 
Clarke is economy in maintenance and foresight in the 
training of growing minds. Two highly beneficial purposes 
served by one machine, which saves its own cost and actu- 


ally earns money for the school. Write for full 
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(Concluded from Page 134) 
office. She thought that she detected a hint of 
friendliness in the superintendent’s attitude. 
Ilis silent visits to her room stopped. 

Lilly Gloss vowed to learn more about class- 
room work. She asked questions of more experi- 
enced members of the staff. She came to school 
mornings with a buoyancy she had not known 
before. Her pupils were surprised by the new en- 
thusiasm and wondered just how to take it. This 
endured for the rest of the month. When she 
heard that some of the teachers were talking 
privately of circulating a petition to reinstate a 
teacher dropped by Mr. Gloribody for some mis- 
conduct or other, Lilly Gloss went to the leader 
of the movement and persuaded her to give up 
the project. 

The real issue came later. Doctor White who 
all this time was laying his plans against the 
superintendent, proposed to Lilly Gloss that she 
circulate another petition among the teachers in 
behalf of the two trustees coming up for election 
who were avowed enemies of Gloribody. Lilly 
Gloss tried to turn the request down diplo- 
matically. She did not know how much she had 
figured in Doctor White’s plans. She did not 
know how disappointed he was when she refused 
him; or how thorough an inquiry he made later 
about her and her attitude toward the superin- 
tendent. If she had known what a cardinal hate 
the trustee held for Superintendent Gloribody 
and all of his friends, she would have been wor- 
ried. But she did not know. 

Lilly Gloss was the object of the first trial of 
strength between Superintendent Gloribody and 
his enemies. One Monday Lilly Gloss was absent. 
A substitute was brought in. When the absence 
was reported to the superintendent, he ruled that 
the ten-day-absence rule allowed her to be gone 
that long without loss of pay. 

But those who were watching Gloribody’s 
every move had the matter brought up in a board 


meeting. The ten-day-absence rule, it was con- 
tended, did not apply beeause Lilly Gloss had 
made no claim of sickness. She had simply gone 
home and failed to get back on time. The matter 
was discussed vigorously by both sides until the 
early morning hours. In the end the superintend- 
ent was upheld. 

But Doctor White was not to be so easily 
cuashed. Three days before the annual election 
an editorial appeared in the local paper over his 
signature. 

“To the Voters of Turner’s Center: On the 
day after tomorrow you will be called upon to 
decide on a matter of lasting importance to this 
city and the schools which it maintains. Two 
trustees are to be elected. Their qualifications 
and their attitude should command the attention 
of every thinking person. 

“For three years this school has been con- 
ducted by a man who has broken with every 
tradition of the city. He has stirred up enmity 
where we used to have peace and harmony. He 
has brought in young girls, giddy and without 
experience, to teach our children. 

“Recently one of these girls caused a long and 
bitter controversy among the members of the 
school board. She had been absent from school 
and was ordered paid by the superintendent un- 
der a misrepresentation of the facts. The facts 
are, if anyone cares to investigate, that she went 
home and stayed up at an all night dance. She 
failed to catch the train Sunday because she was 
asleep. . Pa 

The rest of the message can be omitted. It was 
what the military expert would call heavy artil- 
lery. It may have been the direct cause of the 
election of two members on the board unfriendly 
to Superintendent Gloribody. There was now a 
majority against him, counting Doctor White. 

They couldn’t get rid of him, for his contract 
still had a year to run. The fact is, they never 


details. It is our pleasure to tell you all about 
it without obligation. 


“POWERFUL ~ FAST C 
—> “ a 





aman mAey 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co., | 
Dept. G-36, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation, full facts about | 
the Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander. 


did oust Superintendent Gloribody, but for a 
vear they did tie his hands. They turned down 
almost all of his recommendations of teachers 
and among them was Lilly Gloss. 

About this time I came back to the state to 
accept a job at Turner’s Center. I met Lilly at 
the school shortly after the election. She told 
me the story as I have set it down here. She 
showed me a letter. It was from her mother. 

“Dear Lillian,” it read. “I hope that this finds 
you well i am not so well this winter 1 am seventy 
nine next spring if i live that long there won’t 
be many more winters i have been living on 
borrowed time for nine years now. . ‘ 

When I handed the letter back Lilly Gloss’ 
head was turned away. I laid it on the desk and 
tiptoed out of the room. There was nothing I 
could do for her because I was less than twenty, 
in bad health, and had no money. I promised 
that day that if ever I got to be a man of place 
and power, I would lend a helping hand to knot- 
heads like Lilly Gloss who start out to beguile 
the world and end up by fooling themselves. 


%9 


I have never seen Lilly Gloss since that day, 
and this ends the story so far as I know it. But 
since these stories of Cardinal School Pests are 
expected to point a moral, I am free to advise 
all superintendents: If you should ever find a 
woman like Lilly Gloss on your staff you will do 
well to read her a lesson like the one by the dean 
on “Writing About Onions.” 

But if any young women should chance to 
read this yarn, I will explain that a lot of the 
pleasure and grief in this world come from 
getting jobs and losing them. And furthermore, 
there are situations which cannot be met 


by a bewitching face and a beguiling tongue, 
and Lilly Gloss is a living example of what hap- 
pens to a mouse that takes sides in a cat fight. 
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More Lasting Protection for 


FLOORS 





WALLS. 


Use these proven school protective 
‘ products on your school buildings 


There are certain spots in every sehool building that are used the hardest. Sonneborn has 
worked with schools for years to combat this depreciation with the result that seven im- 
portant protective products have won fame as lasting preservatives for school depreciation. 
Throughout the country in schools of all grades and kinds, these special school upkeep 
products are used. We can refer you to schools in your locality where you can see their 
service and hear what they have accomplished. Remember, Sonneborn always guarantees 


the action and service of Sonneborn products, and always makes good. 


For Hardening, Wearproofing, Dust- 
proofing Concrete Floors 


LAPIDOLITH—This concrete harden- 


For Painting, Protecting and Beauti- 
fying Concrete Floors 


CEMCOAT FLOOR ENAMEL—Dust- 





ing liquid chemical welds the loose 
particles into a close-grained mass 
that becomes granite hard. Excel- 
lent for basement or any floor re- 
ceiving hardest wear. The flint-like 
topping withstands years of traffic. 
Water or chemicals do not readily 
penetrate it. Merely mopping and 
sweeping keeps a Lapidolized con- 
crete floor sanitary. Goes on like 
water, so labor cost is negligible. 
Equally efficient for old or new 
floors. Colorless. 


proofs and decorates with a glossy, 
washable, wear - resisting film. 
Comes in cight attractive colors. 


For Polishing and Protecting Wood 


Floors 


AMALIE Liquid or Paste WA X— Where 


a more lustrous finish is desired, 
apply this highly decorative Carna- 
uba Wax. Has high content of Carna- 
uba, which is the reason for its long 








Some Users of Our Products 


Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
University of Maryla 

Frederick, Marylar 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


University of Chicago ogy 


Chicago, Illinois 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Purdue University 
Purdue, Indiana 


wear. Use liquid for renewing polish 
on floors previously waxed. Use Paste 
on new or newly treated floors. 


For Hardening, Wearproofing, Dust- 
proofing Wood Floors 


LIGNOPHOL—This penetrating pre- 
servative preventssplintering,check- 
ing, warping and rotting by filling 
interior wood cells and fibres with 
oils and gums. Supplies a toughen- 
ing binder that increases tensile and 
resisting power of wood. Safeguards 
floors against deterioration from dry 
heat and moisture. Waterproofs. 


For Lasting Protection of Walls and 
Ceilings 


CEMCOAT—For hallways and auditor- 
iums—wherever light is needed use 
Cemcoat Egg Shell or Gloss—the 
strongest light-reflecting white paint 
that is made. Not only does Cemcoat 
reflect more light, but it stays white 
after other paints turn yellow.Won’t 
chip or peel. Can be washed over end- 
lessly. Comes also in colors. 


For Surface Coating, Dustproofing 
and Coloring Concrete Floors 


CEMENT FILLER—For floors where 
decorative appearance is wanted, as 
for hallways, basement rooms, 
apply this material over new or 
old surfaces. Forms a wear-resist- 
ing, smooth, colored top over rough, 
pitted or soiled floors. Four stan- 
dard colors. Easy to apply. Labor 
cost small. 


SONOTINT—Specially made for class- 
rooms or the library. Its soft, velvety 
finish reflects light without glare. 
Comes in 18 beautiful tints that are 
restful to the eyes. Contains no 
poisonous ingredients. Washable. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 
University of Detroit 


Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 
Georgian Court College 
Lakewood, New Jersey 
Carnegie Institute of Technol- 


nd 


| ae | Lignophol....... Amalie 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 
Birmingham Southern College | 


Sonotint....... 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Tuskagee Normal & Industrial 
Institute 

Tuskagee, Ala. 


Detroit, Michigan | Please send literature on the following products. 


| Lapidolith....... Cemcoat Floor Enamel....... 


WHAT SCHOOLS SAY ABOUT 
SONNEBORN PRODUCTS 


We have a large room used asa playroom 
which we had treated with Lapidolith ten 
years ago. The janitor in charge of this 
room informs us there is no grinding of 
dust from this floor. 

Roanoke City Public Schools 


Two rooms in the Isbell School which went 
through the flood from the St. Francis 
Dam, which had been treated with Ligno- 
phol, came through after standing covered 
with mud and water for forty-eight hours, 
the Lignophol treatment still unim- 
paired. The mud and water seemed to have 
no effect upon the surface whatever. 
Santa Paula Grammar Schools 
Santa Paula, Cal. 


We find your Cement Filler very satis- 
factory and are going to use it on more of 
our floors. 

Sea Cliff Public Schools 


New York 


We have used Cemcoat Floor Enamel for 
five years and find it satisfactory in every 
way. You are certain to get a reorder at the 
close of each year for summertime painte 
ing. 
Rockaway, New Jersey, Borough Public 
Schools 


We never used Sonotint or Cemcoat Floor 
Enamel and were skeptical. The fact that 
we are now placing another order for an 
additional quantity of each, proves we are 
well satisfied. 

Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 






L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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TIME WILL NOT BRING COSTLY PLUMBING REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS 
IF YOU SELECT FOR THE FIRST INSTALLATION 


Ore nee 








FIXTURES, VALVES, AND FITTINGS. FOR 74 YEARS, AND IN SCHOOLS 
THE WORLD OVER THEY HAVE PROVED THEIR DEPENDABILITY 

















A SCALE FOR RATING JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 
(Concluded from Page 54) 
agers representing a junior high school, a senior 
high school, and a combined junior and senior high 

school. 

5. It is further suggested that a percentage of 
the gross receipts, to be decided upon by the cafe- 
teria board, be deducted and kept in a separate ac- 
count to take care of repair and replacement of 
equipment. 


SANITATION SCALE 
I. FREQUENCY OF CLEANING 
A. Tables, Floors, and Counters 

Dining Room. Should be mopped once per week. 

Kitchen. Should be mopped 3 times per week. 

Serving Counter. Should be cleaned 5 times 
per week, 

Dining Tables. Should be cleaned 6 times per 
week. 

In the dining room, surface of floors, finish of 
tables, and counters should be such as may be 
cleaned easily. 

Special attention should be given to steam table, 
urns, and ice cream cabinets. 


B. Equipment 

Stove. Should be wiped daily and _— serubbed 
weekly. 

Work Tables. Should be wiped = daily and 
scrubbed weekly. 

Sinks. Should be well cleaned daily. 

Attention should be given to oven when liquid 
overflows. 

Beaters. Should be sterilized* daily. 

Bowl. Should be sterilized* daily. 

Chopper. Should be sterilized when used. 

Body of Mixer. Should be wiped after use. 

C. Dishes, Cooking Utensils, and Refrigerator 

Dishes. Should be sterilized* daily. 

Cooking Utensils. Should be sterilized* daily. 

Refrigerator. Should be wiped out daily and 
scrubbed weekly. 


*Sterilization is used here to indicate rinsing in 
boiling water. 


II. PROTECTION OF FOOD 


Serving Counter. Food should be on counter not 


more than one hour before serving. It should be 


free from flies. 


Supply Rooms. Should be well ventilated. Flour, 
sugar, vegetables, etc., should be in mouseproof con- 
tainers. Should be free from flies. 

Kitchen. Food should be covered as much = as 
possible until ready to be served. Should be free 
from flies. 


III. PERSONAL SANITATION 

Hair. Should be covered with cap or hair net. 

Dress. Wash dress or apron uniform should be 
provided, 

Lockers and Dressing Room Facilities, Lockers 
should be provided for wash dresses, aprons, and 
street clothes. Lavatory should be provided. 

A physical examination, given by the health 
department of the Oakland public schools, should be 
required of every employee who handles food. 


TABLE I. Suggested Minimum Menus for 
Junior and Senior High-School 
Cafeterias 
Meat-Vegetable Menu 

Soup (Preferably vegetable stock). 

Meat or animal protein. 

Concentrated vegetable, such as potatoes, lima 

beans, navy beans, ete. 

Succulent or leafy vegetables, such as string 

beans, asparagus, spinach, ete. 

Vegetable salad, containing 2 or more vegetables. 

Bread (preferably whole wheat). 

1 Dessert (not including ice cream). 

Meat-Substitute—Fruit Menu 

Milk, chocolate, or cocoa. 

1 Egg or cheese dish (may be dessert such as 
custards, ice cream, etc.) 

1 Fruit salad. 

1 Bread (preferably whole wheat). 

2 Desserts including ice cream, such as cooked 
fruit, custards, ete. 
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PRINCIPAL PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 
(Concluded from Page 57) 


stimulated and enlivened through constant. par- 
ticipation in the real problems of the day and 
abiding by the decision of the group as a whole, 
there is reason to believe that tenure will be 
more secure, efficiency will be greater, and the 
commendable fellowship already existing among 
school people will be increased. 


THE WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL OF 
BALTIMORE 


(Concluded from Page 62) 


that the auditorium and the gymnasium may be 
used independently of the balance of the build- 
ing and independently of one another. 

The cafeteria seats 750 students at one time. 
It is so conducted that the entire school may be 
fed in three periods. The room is large enough 
and airy enough to serve for various special 
school purposes. 

The library on the seeond floor has a lecture 
room adjoining it. It accommodates about 6,000 
volumes and fifty current magazines, and is used 
by approximately 4,000 students each month. 

The laboratories are located on the first, sec- 
end, and third floors respectively in one wing of 
the building. The arrangement is such that the 
plumbing, electrical service, etc., are in stacks 
for economy sake. A lecture room, with elevated 
seats for recitation and lantern work, separates 
each two laboratories. An office and a prepara- 
tion room are also a part of each laboratory. The 
plumbing and layout make the science rooms 
very unusual for laboratory work. 

The building cost $1,250,532.98, or 33.6 cents 
per cubic foot. On the basis of pupil capacity of 
2,000, the cost was $625.26. 


The architect was Mr. J. E. Sperry. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—Seattle, Wash. The members of the city coun- 
cil finance committee are cooperating with Supt. 
J. D. Ross of the city light department, in his 
efforts to effect a twenty per cent reduction in light 
and power rates for the school district. It is pro- 
posed that the school district’s rate for all schools 
be reduced from 2% cents per kilowatt hour, to 2 
cents per kilowatt hour. It is estimated that there 
will be a saving of from $12,000 to $15,000 per year 
to the school system. 
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The Buckeye Heatovent Unit System 
of Heating and Ventilating, the standard for school room 
ventilation, supplies to each room individually a continual 
flow of filtered, tempered, gently diffused air—without over- 
heating and without cold draft. The 900 Series is designed | 
for automatic temperature control, only 34 inches high 
allowing installation under practically all windows without 
obstructing light, only 9 inch aisle projection when recessed. 


coe 


THE BUCKESE fit COMPANY 


4 
an: 
Main Office ie 400 Dublin Avenue 
& Factory Columbus, Ohio 
EE Wis and sew —————————— 
ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY CANADIAN 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW YORK CITY PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE OFFICE 
BOSTON DALLAS HARRISBURG, PA. LOS ANGELES NEWARK RICHMOND, VA. SYRACUSE TORONTO, 
BUFFALO DENVER HEMPSTEAD,L.I. MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA SAINT LOUIS TOLEDO ONTARIO 


YOUNGSTOWN 











Modernizing School 
Toilet Facilities 


a you confronted with the problem of 
economically rehabilitating or increasing the 
present toilet facilities in your school? Before 
you start an expensive repair program on the 
antiquated, worn-out equipment you now have, or 
try to use inadequate equipment for another school 
year---investigate WEISTEEL modern, sanitary toilet 
compartment enclosures. 


The first cost is within the reach of any 
rehabilitation appropriation. _ Installation is in- 
expensive since practically all fittings are attached 
at the factory. © Complete erection instructions 
accompany each shipment and your school main- 
tenance staff can erect this equipment with a 
minimum of effort. 


In every possible way WerSTEEL design, 
construction and workmanship will prove the 
soundness of your judgement by maximum service 
over a period of years. We will be glad to fur- 
nish you complete information. . . . HENRY 


Weis Mec. Co., INc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


WEISTEEL 


SHOWER STALLS-COMPARTMENTS-CUBICLES 
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DRINKING FOUNTAIN SPECIALISTS 





SANITATION 
Must Not Be Overlooked 
In DRINKING FOUNTAIN Equipment 


Before equipping with new drinking fountains for the next school year, every 
school management should investigate the advantages offered by CENTURY 
Fountains in guarding the children’s health. 

The new CENTURY Bubbler Head, which AUTOMATICALLY controls 
the height of the water stream, forms the drinking mound at the proper 
height for convenient and sanitary drinking. It eliminates the necessity of 
putting the mouth directly over the bubbler in drinking . . . and the 
Automatic Stream Control prevents water waste and reduces drinking water 
costs to a minimum. 

WRITE for full information on any drinking fountain question, and get your 
copy of the new CENTURY catalog. 





WORKS, raf. 
Belleville, Illinois 





102 N. Illinois St. 








SANITARY 


DRINKING 
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FOR SCHOOL INSTALLATION 


Can Be Placed Singly Or In 
Batteries Of Any Number 





A LEAK PROOF FIXTURE 
Complete With Niedecken Shower 


Stalls are made of % inch copper bearing steel. 
After installation is completed they must be 
finished with water proof enamel paint. 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15 X 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS, MFG. Co 


ma) kw s. A. 
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Alberene Stone to preference for toilet parti- 


ur ely youll need 


and for the same reasons which commend 


tions, you will find satisfaction in specifying 
Alberene Shower Stalls. 


The tongue-and-groove, hidden-bolt, impervious jointing of Alberene Stone slabs, the 
absence of exposed metal, the non-absorptive quality of the stone itself, make for cost 
saving, good looks, sanitation and long life. In normal service, there is no upkeep cost. 
Let us place in your hands the Alberene School Bulletins which present the essential facts 
and quote a list of work done in which you will be interested. We suggest an inspection 
of a nearby installation—and be sure to check the years of service rendered. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 


153 WEST 23RD ST., NEW YORK 





Branch Offices at Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 


Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Richmond, Newark, N. J. 


Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Va. 


LBERENE STONE 


TOILET PARTITIONS — URINALS — SHOWER STALLS — STAIR TREADS and LANDINGS 








STATE SYSTEMS OF TAXATION FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS—IV 


(Continued from Page 56) 

law provides that to the state common-school 
equalization fund shall be credited (1) the state 
inheritance tax fund (50 per cent of the annual 
proceeds of the state inheritance tax), (2) the 
proceeds of license taxes (oil-license) hereto- 
fore credited to the common-school interest and 
income fund, (3) the proceeds of that portion of 
the tax on metal mines heretofore credited to the 
common-sehool interest and income fund.?” 


It will be noted that the new law does not 
modify the disposal of the 25 per eent of the 
proceeds of the state oil-license taxes formerly 
apportioned among the counties for high schools. 

Table V shows the extent to which state taxes 
served as sources of school funds in Montana 
during the year 1925-26 and the funds to which 
such taxes were devoted. 

The present account may well close with Table 
VI, which presents the source analysis of all 


2Session Laws of Montana, 1927, ch. 119, sec. 1, 
Montana School Laws, 1927, p. 190. 


Montana school revenues for the year 1925-26. 
From this analysis it will be seen that in the 
year considered the total revenues derived from 
state sources constituted 10.26 per cent of Mon- 
tana’s total school receipts and that of this 
amount the permanent public-school fund fur- 
nished 76.4 per cent. 

“Since 1920 Montana has been seeking new 
sourees of revenue for her schools. In 1920 a 
special county tax levy was provided for high 
schools and in 1922 a gasoline tax was given to 
the schools. Two years later a gasoline tax was 
taken for road building, and an inheritance tax, 
oil tax, and oil royalties were shared with the 
schools. . . . In 1925 a metal-mines tax, a some- 
what larger fund was provided one half of 
which is allotted to the schools.’!* Despite these 
efforts to provide increasing school revenues, the 
state still plays a relatively minor part in the 
support of schools, and state taxes, including ap- 
propriations, are of relative small importance. 


BMontana Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Biennial Report, 1926, p. 138. 








TABLE V , 
MONTANA STATE TAXES AS SOURCES OF STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL FUNDS, 1925-26 


PART I 
Per cent State fund 
Type of devoted to to which 
State Tax a state devoted 


school fund 


(2) (3) (4) 
Common school interest 
and income fund 


(1) a 
Oil LICONKEC......ccccc00e 23.75 


PART II 
State school State taxes 


Amount fund contributing 
to fund in 
column (5) 

(5) (6) 


Common _ school Oil license tax, 
interest and 23.75% 
income fund Metal mines tax, 


1.25 47.50% 
Public school fund Principal public Oil license tax, 
(principal) school fund 1.25% 
25.00 High school fund Metal mines tax, 
2.50% 
Metal mines .......... 47.50 High school Oil license tax, 
fund 25% 
Common school interest 
and income fund 
2.50 Public school fund 
(principal) 
Inheritance tax.... 50.00 Inheritance tax Inheritance tax Inheritance tax, 


(school) fund 


fund (for 50% 
schools) 





TABLE VI 
SOURCE ANALYSIS OF MONTANA’S SCHOOL 
REVENUES, 1925-26 
SOURCE AMOUNT! PER CENT? 
District 
General property taxes $ 6,371,085 50.79 50.79 
County 
General property taxes 
Compulsory 6. mill 


error 2,717,616 21.67 
Special high school 
WUE . Shasncssevacesozcaistien 1,717,274 13.69 35.36 


State 

(Permanent) public 
GOMGGE SUNG cascissscccess 
Taxes — One-half pro- 

ceeds of 
Metal mines tax.... 176,951 1.41 
Oil license tax...... 52,754 0.42 
Inheritance tax.... 41,229 0.33 


983,572 7.84 


General fund appro- 
priations* 
High school 


teacher train- 
ing courses........ 
Smith -Hughes 
vocational 
BORTINE. seicsscesiiese 


19,000 0.15 


14,400 0.11 10.26 
Federal grants and sub- 
ventions 
One-half oil royalties.. 
Forest reserve grants 


42,093 0.34 





COD COURTIES) csciecccccs 69,456¢ 0.568 
Smith-Hughes_ sub- 
WHTIORE. sscstssissccscvecess 31,9554 0.258 1.15 
Miscellaneous 
Fines, proceeds of 
sales of school prop- 
CET; GOB. sescsicarsscesesss 305,947! 2.448 2.44 
TOE. ssrinisicnnn $12,543,512 100.00 


{Data taken from Montana Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Biennial Report, 1926, p. 10. 

2Jbid., p. 11. 

®Composed largely of the proceeds of state taxes. 

4Montana State Treasurer, Biennial Report, 1924-26, 

» 

‘The amount credited to Miscellaneous by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Biennial Report, 
1926, is $407,358. The amount $305,947 was obtained 
by subtracting from $407,358 the sum of the Federal 
forest reserve grants and Smith-Hughes subventions 
which together total $101,411. 

‘Computed. 





—The board of education at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been asked to take over the expense of school 
medical and dental work. The cost of the work is 
$48,000 annually and it is the purpose of the city 
authorities to have the schools take over the 
financing of the work. 

® 
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About St. Mary’s 


Peek, Heating Contractor. 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street 


any project. 


This fine new building is from the architectural 
office of Sutton-Routt, Vincennes, Ind., and is an 
exceedingly good example of high grade modern 
school building of which the community is justly 
proud. The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System in St. Mary’s was installed by Logan H. 


C.A. DUNHAM CO. 


Chicago 


Over eighty sales offices in the United Stales, Canada and the 
United Kingdom bring Dunham Heating Service as close to you 
as your telephone. Consult your telephone directory for the address 
of our office in your city. An engineer will counsel with you on 


°“*Hot’? steam on cold days, **Cool’’ i , 
steam on mild days «4.4 provides healthful to nat?’® in Weshint® 
and economical heat for St. Mary’s School, n Heat 

Washington, Ind. 


N the new St. Mary’s School, Washington, Indiana, a recently installed 

Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System will supply equable tem- 
peratures throughout all of the building, during the coming winter and for 
many,many years. In extremely cold weather, pupils and nuns at St. Mary’s 
will be warm as toast; on the milder days, which make up 95% of the heating 
season, the “cool’* steam supplied by the Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Heating System will deliver exactly the proper degree of warmth to the 
radiators so as not to overheat the rooms. This not only prevents the window 
opening so often resorted to in an endeavor to control indoor temperatures, 
but also prevents excessive drying out of the air, conserving health and 
reducing fuel consumption to a marked degree. 
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THE MORGANTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 
(Concluded from Page 66) 
also contains a nurse’s room, a girls’ restroom, 


and an office for the girls’ instructor. The base- 
ment contains space for dressing, shower, and 
locker rooms, and separate passageways and en- 
trances for boys and girls. A set of connecting 
doors is provided so that the rooms can be thrown 
open and the building emptied in three minutes. 

In the sub-basement of the building is located 
the mechanical equipment. 

The third building is the shop and cafeteria 
building, which is a two-story structure 212 ft. 
long by 72 ft. wide. 

On the first floor is a large woodworking room, 
together with toolroom, a finishing room, a 
storage room, a drafting room, a blue printing 
room, an agricultural laboratory and classroom, 
a printshop with stockroom, a cafeteria with 
office, serving room, kitchen, and food storage, 
and four laboratories. The cafeteria, which is 
equipped to accommodate 270 pupils at one time, 
is of economical construction and pleasing in 
design. 

The buildings were completed and occupied in 
January, 1927, and were erected at a cost of 
$899,876, including building, grounds, and equip- 
ment. The equipment cost $46,942, and the cost 
of the grounds was $75,000. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of Mr. E. B. Lee of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


A STUDY OF CLEANING, HEATING, AND 
VENTILATION OF SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS IN CHICAGO 
(Concluded from Page 64) 


definite method of handling the problem, is to 
make such a survey before you get so many 
buildings on hand that it becomes difficult work. 
reasonable number of hours less than eight in 
ene day. 


The committee made a careful analysis of the 
floor plans of several typical buildings. A definite 
statement of the exact number of employees re- 
quired cannot be made, without a careful inspec- 
tion and an extended observation of one building 
in each class. It was suggested that the require- 
ments for a janitorial force in each building be 
based on the net area of used space above the 
basement. The present practice is to use the 
gross area based on outside measurements, and 
to assign an employee for each 20,000 square 
feet. 


The fact that many buildings are of standard 
sizes and types of construction should simplify 
the work of the bureau of engineering in setting 
up suitable operating organizations. The most 
etiiciently operated building in any group or 
class should serve as a pattern for the others in 
its class. 

The committee tentatively agreed upon oper- 
ating forces for three types of buildings visited 
by its members. These will be furnished as a 
basis for standarization, with the understand- 
ing that they are subject to changes and im- 
provements as experience shall determine. 


The report was signed by the four members 
engaged in the work, consisting of Mr. R. W. 
Bainbridge, Mr. J. F. Collins, Mr. Frank Erlen- 
born, and Mr. F. B. Orr. 


THE NEW DINING HALL OF THE 
GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 
(Continued from Page 68) 
garbage, which reduces obnoxious odors to a 

minimum. 


The tentative floor plans were outlined by Mr. 
J. W. Jeffries, steward of the dining hall, with 
the assistance of the Wright Hotel Equipment 
Company at Atlanta, and the final plans were 
prepared by Mr. Jeffries and a representative of 
the John Van Range Company at Atlanta. The 


design of the dining hall was carried out. by the 
members of the architectural department, under 
the direction of Mr. Harold Bush-Brown, the 
architect, assisted by Mr. J. H. Gailey, associate 
architect. 

The cost of the building alone was approxi- 
mately $147,000, with an additional appropria- 
tion of $25,000 for equipment. 


IRGAWIZATION CHAPT OF THE CEOPCIA 
TECHVOLOGY CAPEIARIA 


2 Seoret 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE CAFETERIA 


Under the plan in operation at the school, stu- 
dents are allowed to purchase coupon books, good 
for 93 consecutive meals during a month of 31 
days, at a cost of $20, with no refunds for meals 
not taken in the dining hall. If the students pre- 
fer, they may also purchase coupon books, good 
for $22.50 in trade for $20, or $11 books for $10. 
The meals may also be paid in cash if desired. 

Five barrels of potatoes, 400 to 500 pounds of 
meat, and from 30 to 40 gallons of ice cream are 
required per day to feed the students. Three 


(Concluded on Page 144) 
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When Schubert Wrote His “Serenade” 
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James Watt owes to the fireplace his discovery of 
the usefulness of steam, but the German porcelain 
stove was of little help to Franz Schubert when he 
wrote his “Serenade.” It must have been more of a 
drug than an inspiration. 


Schubert wrote many of his famous compositions 
while he was still of school age, yet his best work 
was done outside the classroom even while a student 
of Salieri at the famous music school in Vienna. 


Wherever the ornate porcelain stove was used, hot, 
stale, stuffy, devitalized air filled the room. The 
reason for this was that the stove could not complete- 
ly heat a room unless doors and windows were kept 
tightly shut and circulation of fresh air checked. 


Nowadays we don’t expect a boy of 13 or 14 to write 
songs and symphonies anywhere, but while in school 
every boy and girl must have pure, fresh air to breathe, 
and clean, uniform heat for comfort and health. 


Because of perfect performance, scientific accuracy 
and economy, hundreds of Universal Heating and 


merican Rlower 


* VENTILATING; HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
HANDUNG EQUIPMENT SINCE 166)! 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 


Ventilating Units have been installed in a long and 
imposing list of the nation’s schools. 


Whether you are considering an installation in a new 
structure, or your present building, you will find 
these units absolutely dependable—simple in design, 
highly efficient and quiet in operation. They deliver 
a constant supply of fresh, evenly heated air—elim- 
inating all danger of drafts. 


Call or write for information. There is an American 
Blower Branch Office near you. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

(877) 


A free book of 112 pages 
showing installations 
of Universal Unitsin 
all parts of the coun- 
try will be sent you 
promptly upon 
request 
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LEANING walls, 
woodwork and other 
painted surfaces with 
Oakite is like erasing 
chalk from a blackboard. 
Applying a mild solution 
of this quick-cleaning 
material with a cloth or 
sponge makes surfaces 
spotless with scarcely 





any effort. Dirt and grease, smears and 
smudges disappear as if by magic. No films 
remain to collect dust and cause discolora- 








Oakite points the way 
to better cleaning at lower cost 





Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 








(Concluded from Page 142) 
thousand rolls and from 30 to 35 gallons of soup 


ored help is used in the operation of the dining 





A SECTION OF THE BAKESHOP IN THE DINING 
HALL OF THE GEORGIA SCHOOL OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ATLANTA, GA. 


are consumed at each meal. Both white and col- 
ored help is used in the operation of the dining 
hall. Many of the helpers are students who work 
only part time. 


STANDARDS FOR STAIRWAYS, CORRI- 
DORS, AND EXITS IN ELEMEN- 
TARY-SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
(Continued from Page 69) 

Massachusetts. The steps of stairs shall have a 
rise not less than six (6) inches nor more than 
seven and one-half (74) inches and a run not less 
than ten (10) inches.—Massachusetts Form B-l, 
Part II, Sec. 6, Item 7. 


Minnesota. In elementary schools, the risers 
shall not be more than six (6) inches and treads 
including nosings must not be less than ten (10) 
inches.—Minnesota 1928, Sec. 40. 

National Fire Protection Association. The rise 
of stairs shall be not more than 7 inches, and the 
tread exclusive of the nosing be not less than 104 
inches (maximum pitch 33°).—Nat. Fire Protec- 
tion Ass’n. 1924, See. 122. 

New Jersey. The stair risers shall not exceed 
seven (7) inches in height and the treads shall 
not be less than twelve (12) inches in width (in- 
cluding the projecting nosings). Projecting nosings 
must not exceed one and one-fourth (13) inches. 
(43) There must be a uniform rise and tread for 
each run. (44)—New Jersey 1925, Sees. 43, 44. 

New York. The height of risers of exterior steps 
(except fire escapes) and interior stairs shall be 
6 inches for elementary schools. Treads shall be 
not less than 11 inches from face to face of risers. 
—New York 1925, p. 11. 

Pennsylvania. The carriage shall be not less 
than ten (10) inches wide and the riser not more 
than six (6) inches high. All treads must be ten 
(10) inches wide plus the projecting nosing which 
should not be more than one inch.—Pennsylvania 
1917, VII, 3. 

Utah. Inno case shall the stairs have a greater 
rise than six and one-half (64) inches or a tread 


of less than eleven (11) inches.—Utah 1927, 
Chap. II. 
Virginia. Risers should be of uniform height not 


exceeding seven (7) inches and treads should be 
not less than eleven (11) inches.—Virginia 1928, 


Il ° . — 
van 0 VI. Special Restrictions 
Delaware. Fireproofness shall be required of all 


stairways. They shall be separated from the corri- 
dors by wire glass doors. They shall run continu- 
ous from grade to second story and not have any 
well holes. * * * * 

Winders will not be approved. Stairways shall 
be located on outer walls leading directly to exits. 
They shall be accessible from the corridors, provide 
for safety, rapid circulation and a minimum of 
travel distance between the various parts of the 
building. No closet for storage purposes shall be 


cleaning costs. 
Our nearest Service Mancan give youall the 
facts. Drop usa line and ask to have him call. 


REO 





ation. Repainting is need- 
ed less frequently. 

Try Oakite for all your 
cleaning—washing floors 
and windows, dishes and 
silverware; brightening 
up desks and other furni- 
ture. Its speed and thor- 
oughness in action are 
sure to lower your 


Oakite Service Men, 

cleaning specialists, 

are located in the lead- 

ing industrial centers 

of the United States 
and Canada. 





placed under any stairway. No door shall open 
directly on any stairway.—Delaware 1927, p. 19. 

Idaho. Staircases must be located at opposite 
ends of the building, and lead direct to exits. No 
doors shall open upon a stairway unless a plat- 
form or landing at least as wide as the door inter- 
venes between such a door and the stairway.— 
Idaho 1927, p. 10. 

Indiana. No door shall open immediately upon 
a stairway, but a landing, at least the width of 
the door, shall be provided between such door and 
stairway. * * * * The walls connecting entrance and 
exit doorways to stairways shall extend directly 
from the edge of the doorway to stairway with a 
slight curve instead of an angle and corner.— 
Indiana 1915, See. 26. 

Maryland. Stairs—Conveniently located — Well 
lighted—At least one stair must be fireproof in 
stair tower cut off from the school proper by 
means of fireproofed glazed partitions and shall 
empty directly to the outside at grade.—The plat- 
form at the top of the stairs shall be wide enough 
to allow the fireproof partition doors to open on 
same without interfering with a line of children 
coming from the upper stories——Maryland 1926, 
E 1, 2, 4, 5. 

Massachusetts. In buildings hereafter erected 
when the assembly hall is above the second story, 
there shall be at least one stairway running 
directly to the ground and having no connection 
with any other part of the building—Massachu- 
setts, Form B-1, Part II, Sec. 6, Item 7. 

Minnesota. All stairways shall be spaced with 
due regard for safeguarding the lives of pupils, 
and exits shall be so located that at least one 
stairway or other exit will be within one hundred 
(100) feet (measured along the line of travel) of 
the corridor exit door of every room. 

No winder shall be permitted on stairs. No door 
shall open immediately upon a flight of stairs, but 
a landing at least the width of the door shall be 
provided between such stairs and such doorway. 

No closet for storage shall be placed under any 
stairway.—Minnesota 1928, Secs. 37, 39, 41. 

National Fire Protection Association. All re- 
quired stairways shall be located adjoining outside 

(Concluded on Page 146) 
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NEW YORK CITY 


L: New York’s 
prominent buildings 


HROUGH the years, as new principles of 
construction justify themselves Titusville 
adopts them. 


Today as during yesterday and as will be 
tomorrow, Titusville Boilers keep a step ahead 
—built better than the needs of today, but 
justified in their performances of tomorrow. 


That is why you'll find them in many of New 
York’s prominent buildings. 


THE TITUSVILLE IRON WORKS CoO. 


Titusville, Pa. 


SERIES WW" ‘WELDED, FIRE BOX 


BOILERS 
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VENTILATED URINAL 


The “NONCO” Style F Ventilated Urinal 
was patented in 1905 and remains today the 
most practical installation for the majority 
of schools. It has the endorsement of prom- 
inent health authorities and leading school- 
men. 


tvayl 


» Especially Recommended 
because of its Sanitary Features | 
: NONnC(y : 
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(Concluded from Page 144) 


walls and shall open directly outdoors, (2124) 
No winders shall be permitted on stairs used by 
pupils irrespective of whether stairs constitute re- 
quired means of egress, (2128) Swinging doors 
only shall be used in connection with Class A 
stairs. (125)—Nat. Fire Protection Ass’n. 1924, 
Sees. 2128, 125. 

New Jersey. No winders will be allowed. (46) 

Stairways constructed of reinforced concrete shall 
have an approved non-slippable tread embedded in 
the concrete. (47) 

All stairs must be constructed of fireproof mate- 
rial (except stairs in one-story buildings leading 
to the cellar or basement, which may be of slow- 
burning construction), with no open ‘riser, and 
must be inclosed by fireproof walls and without 
open well holes. (48) 


All stairways in buildings of more than one 
stéry in height must be separated from corridors 
by thick wood, iron or kalamein partitions. Doors 
shall swing toward the exits only and be glazed 
with polished wire-glass. All such doors shall have 
door springs and checks, but no floor stops or other 
devices to hold the doors open will be allowed. (49) 


Closets will not be approved under any stair- 
way. (55)—New Jersey 1925, Secs. 46, 47, 48, 
49, dd. 

New York. No staircase shall be constructed 
with winder steps in lieu of a platform but shall 
be constructed with straight runs, changes in 
direction being made by platform. No door shall 
open immediately upon a flight of stairs, but a 
landing at least the width of the door shall be 
provided between such stairs and such doorway.— 
New York 1925, Sec. 452, Ithem 3, p. 4. 

The width of a door must intervene between any 
doorway and the first step of a stairway. 


There should be as few as possible entrance steps 
exposed to the weather. In cases in which the 
height from ground to main floor makes necessary 
a number of risers, it is recommended that the 
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Flushing is automatic through brass water spreaders or perforated brass washdown pipe as desired. 
Stall partitions may be spaced any desired distance or omitted entirely. Trap has clean-out extension 
to floor. Brass air pipes and galvanized cast iron gutter. 








“NONCO” products include all types of 
plumbing fixtures, but we especially recom- 
mend the Style F Ventilated Urinal for 
school use. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


Davenport, lowa Little Rock, Ark. Memphis, Tenn. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Houston, Texas Pocatello, Idaho Salt Lake City, Utah 


vax 

















The ventilation feature together with the 
ease of cleaning and disinfecting makes 
Style F the most sanitary. 

The great flexibility permissible in layout 
makes for the greatest utilization of avail- 
able space. The cost of fixtures is low 
and breakage and repairs almost un- 
heard of. 
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N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures 
for Schools 







Main Office: St. Louis, Missouri 


FACTORIES 
Noblesville, Ind. 


BRANCHES 






Bessemer, Ala. 


Birminghan, Ala. Dallas, Texas 














greater number be located within the building. 
New York 1925, p. 12. 

Ohio. No stairways shall have winders and all 
treads shall be of uniform width. Stairways, stair 
platforms, landings and exit doors shall not be 
decreased in width in the direction of exit travel, 
and a uniform width shall be maintained by round- 
ing or beveling corners and angles. 

Outside stairways and areaways shall be provided 
with guard rails not less than two feet six inches 
(2’ 6”) high. 

No door shall open directly upon’a stairway, 
but shall open on a platform or landing equal in 
length to the width of the door. 


No closet or storage space shall be placed in, 
under, over, or in connection with any stairwell or 
stairs. Stair treads shall be covered with approved 
material to prevent slipping or tripping.—Ohio 
1926, p. 15. 

Pennsylvania. Outside steps should have some 
roof protection, and steps exposed to the weather 
shall be covered with some abrasive material.— 
Pennsylvania 1917, VII, 1, (b). 

Texas. No stair shall have winding treads, but 
every tread shall be full width and turns be made 
flat landings not less than four feet wide.—Texas 
Schoolhouse Building Law, 1913, See. 10. 

Utah. The use of winders in required stairways 
are prohibited.—Utah 1927, Chap. II. 


Virginia. No door shall open immediately upon 
a flight of stairs, but a landing at least the width 
of the door shall be provided between such stairs 
and such door. (VI [ec]). Stairs must be con- 
veniently located and well lighted. (VIII [b]). 
Every schoolhouse hereafter erected of two stories 
or more shall be equipped with stairways con- 
structed of fire resistive materials. **** In 
special cases by permission of the state board of 
education at least one such stair shall be erected 
and a fire escape properly arranged and constructed 
will be considered in lieu of the other stairs. (VIII 
[d]).—Virginia 1928, VI (c), VIII (b), (d). 


Wisconsin. In buildings of more than two 
stories, the stairways shall be inclosed * * ** un- 
less the stairs and corridors (including finish 
floors) are incombustible. Closets shall not be 
placed below nonfireproof stairways. Basement 
stairways which lead to the first floor shall be 
separated by standard fireproof partitions from all 
parts of the basement which are used for general 
storage or for the storage of inflammable material. 


INDEX OF SCHOOL-BOND PRICES 
(Concluded from Page 72) 

is quite true that there have been some violent 
declines extending over two or three weeks, but 
the monthly averages have been reasonably con- 
stant. In May, some of the stock indexes ap- 
proached new all-time high records. The table 
also shows there have been some slight improve- 
ments in the price of bonds. 

Table VI shows a very slight decrease in the 
price of all commodities and seems to indicate 
that the prices of building materials have prob- 
ably reached a temporary peak. 





TABLE VI 
Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices’ 


Past Twelve Months 

AllCom- Building 

Month modities Materials 
1929 


. a. Past Six Years 
Mav 96.9" 97.6" 
April 97.1 97.7" year modities Materials 
Mar. 97.5 97.8 1928 le 
Feb. 96.7 97.5 1927 95.4 93.3 
Jan. 97.2 96.6 1926 100.0 100.0 
1928 1925 103.5 101.7 
Dec. 96.7 96.8 1924 98.1 102.3 
Nov. 96.7 96.0 1923 100.6 108.7 
Oct. 97.8 95.0 
Sept. 100.1 94.7 
Aug. 98.9 94.6 ances 
July 98.3 94.4 *United States Bureau 


of Labor Statistics, 1926— 


June 97.6 93.9 100. 
*Not final. 
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from January to December... 


Lint Heater-Ventilators, heep 
assrooms comfortably heated 
regardless of the weather ... 


A classroom must be healthy to be comfortable. Pure air is 
necessary to health. A Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilator 
provides pure air comfortably tempered . . . evenly tempered 
. .. regardless of the month and the weather report! Win- 
dows need never be opened! 


Summer sweetness and warmth can be brought into your 
classrooms in December. 


A Sturtevant Silent Unit Heater-Ventilator will bring in... 
outdoor air . . . filtered clean . . . . warmed to precisely the 
right temperature ... without a hint of a draft ... noiselessly! 


Control may be automatic or equipped for manual operation. 


May we send you complete details and installation photo- 
graphs taken in many schools? Please send for our Special 
school catalog No. 361. No obligation whatsoever! 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N. J. « Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario ~* Hyde Park, Mass. * Sturtevant, Wis. 
Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit, Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los 
Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; 
St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. + Canadian Offices at: Toronto; 
Montreal and Galt. ~ Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


e Silens 


h 
Starlévant Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR ero FILTERED CLEAN Cra AND TEMPERED 
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This Slate is Quarried, 
Worked and Finished 


by a Single Organization 


Slate is specified and bought principally for its uniformity 
and long-wearing qualities. If it is bought from more 
than one source, there is bound to be variation in color 
and quality as well as in price. School authorities who see 
that their slate comes from a single source are certain of a 


uniformly satisfactory job. 


A Word About Duro-Cork Display Boards 
Duro-Cork is a new product far more elastic body and 
with longer wearing quali- surface than has ever been 
ties than any | thought possible. 
known display- Backed with non- 
board material. warping compo- 
Its principal in- board, a Duro- 
gredient is extra Cork installation 
fine-ground cork, will outlast the 


which allows a 


Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Company 


building itself. 





First National Bank Bldg. Easton, Penna. 
2 informative booklets e 
7 Clip and 


PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Easton, Pa. 
(check square for information desired) 


og. ff Syprrrrrre square feet of Pennsylvania Structural Slate 
Blackboards, delivered to address below. 


Se. fF eae square feet of Duro-Cork, delivered to ad- 
dress below. 


[] Please send specifications and setting instructions for Blackboards and 
Bulletin Boards. . 





BS Fo 6 iro v deve nen Gees beeen Hecke City and State............0:. — 


(] Please send Catalog B on other Slate products. 


Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to. know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., . 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 





STILL PROJECTION | 
HAS IIIS ADVANTAGES 


The instructor, for example, may proceed at 
a speed which best suits the subject which he is 
discussing. He may dwell on any particular illus- 
tration as long as he sees fit. 

And subject material is easy to obtain for 
the Bausch & Lomb LRM Combined Balopticon. 
Slides may be obtained at a small cost, photo- 
graphs, pages of a book, postcards or the speci- 
men itself will do. 

If a film attachment is used, even film, which 
is available on many subjects, can be used. 


SEND FOR OUR BALOPTICON BOOKLET 


BAUSCH&LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 





680 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y- 








Jutiees Line ——- =< 
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“The Alternator” Replaces Old Posey Methods 
with Schoolroom Efficiency 


Like a giant book of blackboard pages, placed at 
the front of the room, the Alternator may be used 
to display the attendance record, spelling lesson, 
writing lesson, reading lesson, music lesson, arith- 
metic lesson, geography lesson, drawing lesson, nature 
study lesson ... all in sequence when needed, 
without confusion. 


It gives more blackboard space; saves the teacher’s 
time; saves her energy by enabling her to prepare 
lessons in advance; saves the eyesight of the children. 
It makes concentration easier, and classwork more 


allows two divisions of a class to meet in the same 
room conveniently. It enables the school board to 
engage better teachers, because superior teachers 
appreciate this equipment. It is economical—low in 
cost, and such a time-saver that it will pay for itself 
in six months. 


Alternators can be installed in new or old build- 
ings. For full information, send for Catalog A-3. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 
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interesting. It diminishes discipline * problems. It 





123 West 8th St. 





Kansas City, Mo. 





The Need and Value of Steel Lockers in Schools 


In the selection and installation of lockers for 
schools the principal advantages generally sought 
have been those of utility, convenience, and general 
appearance. Another consideration which may well 
be added is that of safety against fire and panic. 
Wooden lockers serving as storage space for books 
and clothing become poor risks in the event of 
fire, either in the locker or in the school building 
itself. 


This fact was well illustrated in a fire which 
occurred on January 8, at McKeesport, Pa. A fire 
of undetermined origin occurred in the boys’ cloak- 
room at the Technical High School. A _ teacher 
noticed smoke rolling from the cloakroom and 
sounded an alarm of fire. The pupils marched to 
the street safely, but were obliged to leave their 
wraps, since the fire was confined to the cloak- 








LOCKER‘ROOM OF THE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
McKEESPORT, PA., AFTER FIRE DESTROYED 
WOODEN LOCKERS 





RESULT OF FIRE IN A STEEL LOCKER IN 
ALTOONA, PA., HIGH SCHOOL 


room. The fire did very little damage to the build- 
ing but the lockers with their contents were totally 
destroyed. The damage to the building was $9,- 
292, while the loss in clothing of the pupils 
amounted to more than $5,000. The insurance on 
the building was readily adjusted. Some difficulty 
was encountered in reimbursing the pupils, since 
neither the insurance company nor the school 
district was in position to pay the loss. 

A similar fire occurred at Altoona, Pa., on 
January 9. In this instance, however, the fire was 
in one of the steel lockers. One of the students had 
carelessly left a pipe in his overcoat pocket before 
placing it in the locker. The locker which was used 





by two students, was slightly damaged, but the 
clothing was destroyed. The school authorities were 
convinced that the Berger steel locker had been 
effective in confining the fire to the locker, and had 
prevented it from spreading and doing great 
damage to the building. The adjoining lockers and 
their contents were unaffected by the fire even 
though they were in close proximity to the blaze. 

These two striking instances have been given to 
prove that “an ounce of safety is worth a pound 
of prevention” in the selection of lockers for 
schools. Parents and school authorities who are 
interested in the safety of the school children will 
insist that all necessary precautions are taken 
against the fire and panic hazards. These two cases 
tend to prove that the probability of a fire is many 
times greater in a school lacking in good steel 
lockers. With the fire hazard ever in mind it is 
only necessary to warn that school officials fore- 
stall this menace by installing steel lockers of 
approved school type. 


/ 





—Elyria, Ohio. Three years ago, the board of 
education adopted a financial policy to govern the 
erection of new school buildings. Under this policy, 
approximately $25,000 is added to the annual budget 
as a reserve building fund for new sites and for the 
erection of new buildings and additions. 

Under this policy, the school board has awarded 
contracts for an eight-room building at a cost of 
$73,000, and an addition to the high school at a cost 
of $30,000. The improvements involving a cost of 
$100,000 were carried without a bond issue. A part 
of the amount was obtained from the year-end 
balance for the fiscal year ending in January, 1929. 

The corner stone of the farthest north school 
house on the American continent has been laid at 
Barrow, Alaska. The building is for the education 
of Eskimo children, and cost with equipment and 
supplies, a total of $16,000. The ceremony was 
participated in by the chief of the Alaska division, 
superintendents, teachers, and local friends. 

—The new Lockland high school at Lockland, 
Ohio, was dedicated, with a fitting program, on 
April 12. The building was erected from plans pre- 
pared by Grunkemeyer & Sullivan, architects, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—Baroda, Mich. The voters defeated a bond 
issue for a junior-senior high-school building. 

Shippensburg, Pa. On April 16, the voters 
defeated a bond issue for a school building. 
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Testimonials from leading school 
officials furnished on request. 


A STUDY OF THE, AGE INCIDENCE AND 
DEATH RATE OF THE COMMON 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 
OF CHILDREN 


A considerable amount of data bearing on the 
chronological variation in the occurrence of the 
common communicable diseases of children has 
recently been accumulated by the several state 
boards of health of the country. While these are of 
some value, they have failed to indicate the total 
or complete incidence of the disease. The diseases 
of childhood are of great importance. Even the 
milder children’s diseases cause much absence from 
school and in sizable epidemics hamper the progress 
of the schools. 

The present study, made by Selwyn D. Collins 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, and published 
in the latest issue of Public Health Reports, is an 
attempt to estimate from histories of past attacks 
of a disease, as given by persons of different ages 
and from death rates, the absolute incidence, the 
case fatality, and the incidence in successive ages 
among all children and among those not ‘previously 
attacked. 


The data was collected from a number of sources 
on the percentage of children of certain ages who 
gave a history of a past attack of certain of the 
communicable diseases, including measles, whooping 
cough, mumps, chickenpox, scarlet fever, and diph- 
theria. The data were gathered mainly from urban 
communities of moderate size, but they included 
also, some distinctly rural areas. 


From the information obtained, it has been 
possible to secure an approximation of the incidence 
of these diseases at specific ages. The maximum in- 
cidence varies from 3 years for diphtheria, to 8 
years for mumps. After the maximum is reached, 
the rates in every case decline rapidly as age in- 
creases. It was found that the maximum incidence 
of measles, whooping cough, chickenpox, and 
scarlet fever among children who have not suffered 
a prior attack, and the maximum incidence of diph- 
theria among children of a positive Schick test 
occurs at about 6 years of age. It appears that, on 
the average, children who have not suffered attacks 
of these diseases prior to school entrance are more 
likely to be attacked during their first school year 
than at any other time. After the maximum, the 
incidence rates among children who first suffered a 
prior attack decline considerably as age increases, 
although the relative decline is not as rapid as in 


AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless Blackboard Crayons 
make pure white marks which erase easily. They 
are packed in the new metal box which keeps them 
safe from moisture and breakage. Your school sup- 


the incidence of the rate among all children. 
Apparently, this decline is due either to the develop- 
ment of immunity, or to a change in contact, or 
both. 

The death rates for children of specific ages in 
the registration area for the period from 1917 to 
1920 were computed, which showed that, with the 
exception of diphtheria, the maximum death rate 
in every instance comes at an earlier age than the 
maximum case rate. In every instance, it was found 
that the maximum fatality occurs under 1 year of 
age. The fatality for measles, whooping cough, and 
mumps decline to an almost negligible percentage 
by 5 years of age, but the decline for scarlet fever 
and particularly diphtheria is by no means as great 
as in the case of the other three diseases. The death 
rates for whooping cough are far higher under 
1 year of age than at any other age among children. 
In measles, the maximum death rate is between 
1 and 2 years of age, after which there is a 
constant decline as age increases. For measles there 
is a slightly lower death rate under 1 year of age. 
The death rate for diphtheria is highest between 
2 and 3 years of age. While the maximum death 
rate for scarlet fever also occurs between 2 and 3 
years of age, it is considerably lower than the 
death rate for diphtheria, but is much greater than 
that of measles or whooping cough. The fatality for 
mumps is almost negligible, even in the youngest 
ages. 

It developed as a result of the study, that some 


ig Citizens Of Tomorrow 
ving In The Streets Today 


TCH OUT FoR THEM 
SEREA KIWANIS CLUB 





A SAFETY SLOGAN ON A ROADSIDE SIGN AT 
ENTRANCE TO BEREA, KY. 










BINNEY @® SMITH 


41 East 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 


children develop a specific immunity against disease, 
without having an attack, as in the case of Schick 
negative children who had not suffered an attack 
of diphtheria. As age increases, children will 
develop a more or less general immunity to in- 
fections of this type, which partially protects them 
from attacks. In such cases, immunity may have 
been acquired by mild or unrecognized attacks, or 
through a natural immunity to some of these 
diseases. 


SUGGESTIVE SCHOOL SAFETY SLOGANS 

Psychologists say that we each see that which 
interests us. Travelers along the same highway 
paths note what is new to them and return home 
with such varied memories! The farmer notices the 
crops; the business man observes the commercial 
aspects of the cities. The naturalist fills his note- 
book with the lore of flowers or birds. Quite 
logically, when a teacher and a member of a board 
of education take a family jaunt to strange states 
the camera of the one and the “travelog”’ of the 
other yield photographs and notes appertaining 
to schools! 

School safety signs abound but many of them 
are very matter-of-fact and lacking in imagination. 
Among the more interesting, collected from assorted 
states, are some which may be suggestive to other 
communities. Kentucky contributes an_ excellent 
one from Berea: “Many Leading Citizens of To- 
morrow Are Playing in the Streets Today. Watch 
Out for Them.” Near a school in Roanoke, Va., one 
reads: “Lose a Minute — — Save a Life.” In Fre- 
mont, Ohio, the warnings of “School Zone, Go 
Slow” carry a picture of a school upon the sign 
boards.—Avis Nestal, Member of School Board, 
Dist. 64, Cook County, Illinois. 


—A devastating tornado which swept over the 
Nolichuckey valley in Virginia on May 2 destroyed 
the Rye Cove consolidated school, a frame structure, 
at Rye Cove. About twenty children and one teacher 
were killed, while a score or more were seriously 
injured by being buried under the falling debris. 
The wind lifted the building from its foundation, 
leaving only the floors. The upper stories rapidly 
crumpled as the wind tore it asunder. 

The storm also struck the village of Woodville, 
in Rappahannock county, destroyed a school build- 
ing, killing one pupil and injuring two teachers and 
a number of pupils. 
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A Plan for the Examination and Selection 
of Textbooks 


The school board of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
adopted a recommendation of Supt. J. W. Stude- 
baker, providing an objective plan for the exam- 
ination and selection of textbooks, which is based’ 
upon definite pedagogical principles and correct 
administrative procedure. For the present year the 
board is proceeding according to standards set up 
for the selection of seven kinds of textbooks, in- 
cluding biology, composition, general science, geo- 
graphy, vocations, and German readers. 

The plan provides for two general types of com- 
mittees—the general committee and the special 
textbook committees. The first committee has 
formulated general plans and procedures to be 
followed by all the other committees and the second 
is examining, describing and recommending text- 
books for adoption. The special textbook committee 
is responsible for preparing the report showing the 
need of the text, the type of text, the score card 
for measuring the text, the examination of texts, 
the making of score cards, the interviewing of rep- 
resentatives of publishing houses, and the scoring 
of both the texts which come within the purposes 
intended and those which are not suitable. 

After the committee has listed the books to be 
scored and after the interviews with publishers’ 
representatives, each member is required to score 
the texts individually on the score cards provided. 
These score cards are then mimeographed and 
distributed to the committee members. The in- 
dividual scores are presented at a meeting of the 
general committee, at which time they are compared 
in such a way as to make possible an agreement 
regarding a single committee or a composite score 
on the items for each text. 


After the discussion of the scores in which each . 


member states why he has given the item his score, 
there should be a final agreement so that the chair- 
man may report the committee’s score for the item 
considered. These committee or composite ratings 
will not be secured entirely through the mathe- 
matical average of the individual scores, but will 
in many cases be the result of compromise judg- 
ments. After the committee has completed the scor- 
ing of a text, the individual score sheet is signed 
and given to the chairman. The total committee 
score for each book is obtained after the committee 
has scored each item for each text according to 
the conditions laid down. A final and complete 
report is then sent to the general administrative 
committee, this report to include (1) The date, 
purpose, and minutes of the committee meeting, 
(2) The preliminary report, (3) A list of the texts 
scored followed by a list of those not scored and 
the reasons therefor, (4) The individual score 
sheets of the members of the committee, (5) The 
committee score sheets for each text, and (6) A 
summary of the totals of the committee scores for 
each of the texts, together with the recommenda- 


ered by the text and the values which it will 
possess through continued use of the learner. The 
fourth, Value of Method, includes the subject 
matter to be presented in such a way as to direct 
the learner into right habits of study, and fifth, 
Mechanical Elements, which involve the physical 
features of the book such as binding, size and 
clearness of type, and length of lines. 

As a basis for the construction of the score 
cards, the textbook committees are required to use 
a definite set of value for each of the general 
divisions of the score cards. For example, composi- 
tion calls for an interest value of 200, a com- 
prehension value of 250, a scope and permanent 
value of subject matter of 250, value of method 
200, and mechanical elements 100. Under the rules, 
the values of the general divisions must be retained 
but the subtopics may be arranged by the gen- 
eral textbook committees according to their own 
best judgments. The detail score cards suggest 
possible organization and evaluation of subtopics, 
and explain the meaning of the general headings 
under which they fall. The sum of the values of 
the subtopics should equal the heading to which 
they are subordinate. For example, in the Latin 
score card, a value of 120 has been assigned in 
the grading, and the two subtopics are given a 
value of 60 each. If any item in a text falls below 
the value assigned to it, the total score for the 
text cannot equal 1,000. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Progressive Primary Teacher 

By Martin J. Stormzand and Janes W. McKee. 
Cloth, 365 pages, illustrated. Price, $2.40. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

This very practical book endeavors to correlate 
the results of progressive educational theory with 
modern practice. In no field of education has there 
been greater change than in that of primary 
methods. In the present volume the authors describe 
in detail, the most progressive modern practices 
in primary instruction, and show how they may 
be applied in the modern school. The book is divided 
into three parts. Part I deals with the external 
background. Part II deals with the primary child 
and the general problems of management. Part III 
takes up special methods. Special stress is placed 
on the work in reading; in number work, in hand 
work, play, and in language development. A great 
many interesting anf successful games and devices 
are described at length. # is a book that will prove 
invaluable to the rdppective primary teacher, as 
well as to those: ers who wish to keep in touch 
with modern deye velopments in primary education. 
The book-is eflently printed, well illustrated, and 
providéd wit? a number of figures and plates. 


Public School Finance 
« By Arthur B. Moehlman. Cloth, 508 pages. Rand 


tions which the committee has made. This vand The & Company, Chicago. 


is prepared according to a definite form and i 
signed by each member of the committee. 

The Basis for Judging the Merits of Tpats 

The basis for examining and judging the #tlative 
merits of the texts is outlined in an analysis and 
evaluation of the elements agreed upon as determin- 
ing factors in the value of the text material. The 
basis is arranged in what is known as score scards 
to be prepared by the textbook committees and 
approved by the ‘general administrative committee 
before the actual detailed and systematic work of 
examining and analysing the texts is begun. As a 
guide to committees and publishers two score cards 
are provided. On one of these are arranged items 
used in judging a Latin text, and on the other, 
items used in judging community civics texts. 


Establishing Values to be Assigned to the 
Score Cards 

In establishing the values to be assigned to the 
general divisions of the score cards, the committee 
has laid down five general principles to be followed 
in the marking of the score cards. The first of these, 
Interest, includes all of the elements of a text 
which tend to make it the kind of a book the 
pupils like to read or study. The second, Com- 
prehension, includes all the elements of a text 
which make it the kind of a book which pupils 
can understand. The third, Scope and Value of 
Subject Matter, includes the subject matter cov- 


The present volume is well described in the sub- 
title “A Discussion of the General Principles 
Underlying the Organization and Administration of 
the Finance Activities in Public Education together 
with a Practical Technique.” 

It/is a mine of useful information for adminis- 
trafors vexed with the ordinary problems of school 
finance and would serve as a spendid university 
text in superintendent training. So clear is Doctor 
Moehlman’s presentation, so well does he avoid 
cluttering up the text with useless theories that 
even the layman can derive benefit from a perusal 
of this book. In his discussion of the financial 
phases of the school he succeeds in tying these up 
well with the educational policies involved. It is a 
book that can be recommended to all students of 
education. For those whose major interest is in 
the field of administration, the book is invaluable. 


The Psychology of the Adolescent 

By Leta Hollingworth. Cloth, 259 pages. Price, 
$2.00. D. Appleton & Company, New York. 

This volume gathers together the existing theory 
concerning adolescents with a great deal of factual 
data. It is a popular presentation with no attempt 
to present any final word upon the subject. Indeed, 
the author is at pains to warn the reader that 
“much of our lore about adolescents rests at 
present upon the mere opinions of professional 
observers, rather than upon quantitative researches, 
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which would give observation a status of scientific 
facts.” Even with this qualification many will 
quarrel with some of the material presented in this 
text. It is doubtful, too, if all of the book will 
make desirable reading for adolescents. 


The Teacher Outside the School 

J. Frank Marsh. Cloth, x—234 pages. Price, $1.80. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book aims to help the teacher to become a 
happier and more efficient individual in her rela- 
tions outside the school. Interesting points of view 
are presented with regard to a variety of subjects. 
There are many specific, practical, and worth-while 
discussions concerning travel, social life, money, 
health, recreation, and literature. Other chapters 
are largely inspirational in character. Stimulating 
suggestions for thought and discussion are given at 
the end of each chapter. 

The book should prove useful for teachers’ read- 
ing circles and can well be used for supplementary 
reading in teacher-training classes. It is bound to 
promote intelligent and lively discussion. It is rec- 
ommended to all teachers who desire to orient them- 
selves for the world outside the classroom. 


The Physical Welfare of the School Child 

Charles H. Keene. Cloth, 504 pages. Price, $2.40. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York City. 

The splendid advance made in health education 
in American schools is a cause of national pride. 
The technique of health education has advanced so 
rapidly within the last decade that the author of 
the present volume is to be congratulated for 
gathering together in one volume all the available 
information concerning the modern school health 
program. If American children are to have proper 
health habits, it is essential that their teachers 
should be efficiently trained to give them effective 
health instruction. The present volume does this 
admirably. Every detail connected with the health 
of the child is presented for the use of teachers. 
The point of view throughout is sane and sound. 
Some excellent features of the book are the chapters 
on the health of the teacher, mental hygiene, and 
health education in the rural school. As a textbook 
in school hygiene and health work in the schools, 
for teacher-training institutions, Dr. Keene’s book 
can be highly recommended. It will provide teach- 
ers in training with an adequate concept of the 
organization, administration, and objectives of a 
health program for the schools. 


Human Behavior 

By Stephen S. Colvin and William C. Bagley. 
Cloth, 334 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.60. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York City. 

This book, designed as an introductory text in 
psychology for teachers, was first published in 1913. 
The changes that have been added have been made 
by Professor Bagley to conform so far as possible 
to the late Doctor Colvin’s suggestion for changes. 
The concluding chapters dealing with Measurement 
and Behavior, Individual Differences, Character and 
Behavior, are largely the work of Professor Bagley. 
There are found here again Bagley’s protest against 
determinism, his sound sense on discipline, the 
training in ideals and character education. The 
behavioristic viewpoint is stressed throughout the 
book and for those who accept this extremely debat- 
able viewpoint the book will be of value. 


Play Days for Girls and Women 

By Margaret M. Duncan, assisted by Velda P. 
Cundiff. Cloth, 87 pages. Price, $1.60. A. S. Barnes 
& Company, New York City. 

“A play day is a day when girls from several 
schools meet and play with rather than against 
each other.” The present program suggests practical 
programs in which all girls of any school can 
participate. * 


An English May Festival 

Linwood Taft. Paper, 16 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
A. S. Barnes Company, New York City. 

Gives directions for a pageant based on a visit 
of Queen Elizabeth to Oxford in 1525. 


An Exhibition Handbook 
By Randall D. Warden. Paper, 107 pages. Price, 
$1. A. S. Barnes Company, New York City. 
Special directions for demonstrations, drills, 
dances, etc., in physical education. The material has 
been developed in the schools of Newark, N. J. 


Recreative Athletics 

Prepared by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. Paper, 200 pages. Price, $1. A. 
S. Barnes Company, New York City. 

This book offers very complete suggestions and 
programs for games, sports, and play meets. An 
important section of the book is devoted to the 
organization and administration of various types 
of sport and play tournaments and meets. 


Baseball for Girls and Women 
By Gladys E. Palmer. Cloth, 140 pages. Price, 
$1.60. A. S. Barnes Company, New York City. 


(Continued on Page 155) 
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Bell & Howell Filmo 
57-E School Projector 
with 40-50 condenser, 250 
watt, 5 ampere lamp, 
geared rewind and safety 
shutter. Price, with carry- 
ing case, $205. Other 
models from $190. 












Rapt attention assured ... 


with educational movies and 


How much simpler be- 
comes the task of teach- 
ing young minds when 
interest and attention can 
be held unwaveringly. 
Pictures register ideas more perfectly 
than words, and impressions are 
retained that create an appetite for 
new ideas. But, with this modern 
method of teaching —steady, unflick- 
ering pictures are absolutely essential 
if eyestrain is to be avoided. 


So your motion picture equipment 
must be the best. The Bell & Howell 
Filmo 57-ESchool Projector shows pic- 
tures as brilliant, clear and steady as 
any seen on the professional screen. 
The accuracy and precision that make 
this possible are the result of the 22 
years of experience which Bell & 


BELL & 


Howell have enjoyed in the manu- 
facture of motion picture equipment 
for the professional cinema studios. 

The operation of the Filmo School 
Projector is simplicity itself. Thread- 
ing the 16 mm. noninflammable safety 
film and attaching to a convenient 
light socket take but a moment. The 
projector can be stopped instantly 
on any picture for “still” projec- 
tion, or the film can be run backward. 

It is easily carried from one room 
to another because of its small size and 
light weight. Because of its greater 
illuminating power, it is equally well 


HOWELL 


LTO 


BELL & HOWELL CO. .- Dept. F, 1814 Larchmont Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK - HOLLYWOOD - LONDON (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) 


- Established 1907 


FILMO School Projector 


adapted for use in the classroom with 
comparatively few students or in the 
assembly hall with hundreds. 


Thousands of different subjects 
suitable for instruction purposes are 
available from a great many sources. 
These may be rented or. purchased 
outright. Send the coupon im 
forcompleteinforma /£ 
tion on how to corre- 
late Educational Films 
with your present cur- 
riculum, and for the 
new booklet,“*Filmo in 
Schools and Colleges?” 


ann 


ELL & HOWELL CO 






| Dept. F, 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please mail me your booklet “Filmo in Schools | 
| and Colleges,” describing Bell & Howell 
i equipment for school use. ‘ 
i 
! tat ste tiie ods acd ee PON cceisctscnsstnaias 
School y 
! : 
City State 
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A New Lead in Geography 


THE DODGE-LACKEY 
SERIES 


By Richard Elwood Dodge, formerly Emeritus Professor of Geography, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and Earl E. Lackey, Department 
of Geology and Geography, University of Nebraska 





BOOK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 








The Dod ge-Lackey Geographies for the 
schools are human geographies. Today re- 
lationships of human groups economically, 
commercially, and socially, are the larger 
world problems. Hence, in this series the 
emphasis is on man himself in relation to 
his background and the use he makes of 
the region around him. 


New York, 88 Lexington Ave. 
CincinnaTI, 300 Pike St. 
Cuicaco, 330 East 22d St. 


Boston, 63 Summers St. 





ATLanTA, 2 N. Forsyth St. 


Here is a series of books that has just 
as much geography and four times as much 
pedagogy as any other series. One teacher 
said these geographies do their own 
teaching. 





ay 


Descriptive circulars, catalogues, and price lists 


Numerous fine maps and many interest- will be mailed on request to any address. 


ing halftones and graphs illustrate the book. 


US 


Dodge-Lackey Elementary Geography SRR 


Dodge-Lackey Advanced Geography 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. F-94) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 


Your correspondence 15 solicited and 
will have prompt attention. 





: 
AMERICAN 


WINSTON - é 

















Announcing 
, we @ ” The LAIDLAW | 
WHERE ARE THESE TODAY : 
READERS | 
Styles change ae vital improve- A COMPLETE SET OF BASAL READERS 
| 1 
» 1 
gives way to the new. : 
M. Madiline Veverka, Head Supervisor, Kindergar- 1 
. o 1 
Dictionaries, too, may be as out-of-date ten-Primary Department, Los Angeles, one of ' 
h op 1 siemens” ue the authors, has contributed much to yo books c 
as t ese orse ess calrlages. which are based upon an outgrowth of the content and . 
there is one dictionary that is as mod- method of The New Barnes Readers. € 
ern as the Model A Ford or the newest Among the many developments resulting from this 
Packard Eight. It has improvements revision, the following five points are indicative: ‘ 
. . Cc 

possessed by no other dictionary—un- 1. A small Primer vocabulary. 
usual simplicity of definition, large, 2. Extremely simple sentence structure. i 
clear type, attractive illustrations, etc. 3. Home life is the central thought of the early pages 
of the Primer. i 
THE WINSTON 4. Extremely rich response material on various levels ‘ 
of difficulty to take ‘ individual il differ- 7 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY — ‘4 care of individual pupil differ I 
Advanced Edition with Index - - $2.88 5. Decorative end sheets serve as a key to practically 
Intermediate Ed. - $1.20 Primary Ed. - $0.80 every noun in the Primer—a child’s dictionary. S 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 6 
Musi2 JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY ; I 
. LAIDLAW BROTHERS : 
WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA | 
CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA ~ — = — 
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DeVRY 


SCHOOL FILMS 


have been tested in schools for five years and 86 


reels are ready for immediate use. 
They may be purchased or rented in either 
16 mm. or 35 mm. widths 


School Projectors from $37.50 to $300.00. 





DeVRY 














SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


FREE TUITION 


Northwestern University McKinlock (Chicago) Campus 
July 8th—12th, 1929 


QRS-DeVry CORPORATION, 











Write at once for literature or reservations. 


(ESTABLISHED 1900) 


333 N. Michigan Ave. - - 


NEW YORK 


DEPT. U-6 


- Chicago, Illinois 
SAN FRANCISCO 





(Concluded from Page 152) 

The author is enthusiastic in her presentation 
of the fundamentals of technique and the recre- 
ational possibilities of the new modified game for 
girls and women. 


Modern Algebra 

Second course. By Raleigh Schorling, J. R. Clark, 
and Selma A. Lindell. Cloth, 464 pages. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This second course is intended for tenth-year 
classes, and while the authors have employed all the 
successful methods and devices of the first course, 
the work is decidedly more difficult and quite 
mathematical in viewpoint. Necessarily the quad- 
ratiec equation is the essential center of the course 
around which the idea of numerical relationships 
is developed. The unit plan of mathematical in- 
struction is carefully preserved through problem 
material involving arithmetical processes and geo- 
metrical principles, and finally through a chapter 
which links up with trigonometry. Immediate use 
of mathematical skills and habits of thought are 
provided in a chapter on statistics and constant 
reference to typical situations in mechanics, engin- 
eering, aeronautics, ete. 

Adventures in Reading 

Edited by E. E. Smith, O. Lowe, and I. J. 
Simpson. Cloth, 403 pages. Price, 80 cents. Double- 
day, Doran & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 

The material in this reader is quite unusual, alto- 
gether fresh, and interesting to children. Selections 
from classic authors include very little previously 
available for children’s use; examples from present- 
day authors are quite up to classic standards. The 
illustrations are a bit too modernistic. 


Mother Goose May Day 
Kathleen Turner and Marguerite Wills. Cloth, 32 
pages. Price, $1. A. S. Barnes Co., New York City. 
Complete directions for a Mother Goose pageant. 
Directions are given for costumes, stage manage- 
ment, ete. The music is included. 


Standard High-School Spelling Scale 

By Ernest P. Simmons and H. H. Bixler. Paper, 
64 pages. Price, 44 cents. Smith, Hammond & Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 

This book suggests 64 test lessons in spelling for 
high schools. It is based on a list of 2,500 words 
which has been very carefully tested under a wide 
variety of circumstances. The author has provided 
inventory tests and achievement tests to make the 
material of practical value and to impress correct 
spelling habits upon the pupils. 





New Wide Awake First Reader 

By Clara Murray. Cloth, 128 pages. Price, 70 
cents. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Children’s play and play interests constitute the 
background for the subject matter of this reader. 
Careful attention has been given to building a 
vocabulary of maximum social value. Illustrations 
in two colors and black contribute much to the 
attractiveness of the book. 


Fourth Reader 

By Emma Miller Bolenius. Revised edition. Cloth, 
320 pages. Price, 80 cents. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

This revision of a book first published in 1919 
is practically a new book. Certainly the new selec- 
tions are appealing and fresh; the devices for 
developing study habits and silent-reading skills 
are effective; the correlation with other studies is 
exceedingly complete; and the means of testing and 
remedial work are useful. Whether we agree or 
disagree, that work with reference books should be 
emphasized as strongly in a reader as in the 
present, we cannot but be impressed by the prac- 
ticality and interest of every part of the book. 


Orleans Geometry Prognosis Test. By Joseph 
B. Orleans and Jacob 8S. Orleans. Price, $1.70. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

The high percentage of failure in high-school 
geometry during the past few years has led to at- 
tempts to devise a means of foretelling what success 
pupils may be expected to have in the study of 
geometry. On the basis of such determination it 
would be possible to advise or forbid the study of 
this subject. In foretelling the pupil’s success in 
geometry the following points are considered signi- 
ficant: (1) ability to handle geometry situations 
met in the study; (2) a knowledge of algebra and 
other information necessary for learning geometry 
by the methods in common use, and skill in apply- 
ing the information; (3)school habits; (4) environ- 
mental factors influencing the schoolwork; and (5) 
certain phases of general intelligence that may be 
measured by a test of general intelligence. ‘The 
manual offers a description of the test, a means of 
determining the validity of the test, directions for 
scoring the test and for recording the scores, and 
instructions for applying the results of the test 
and for evaluating its use for a particular school. 

The present test is unique, in that each unit test 
is preceded by a lesson intended to develop the 


basic ideas to which the test proper relates. Al- 
together there are nine lessons and nine tests, fol- 
lowed by a tenth, or summary, test. The pupil has 
thus presented to him in informal lesson sheet 
many of the leading ideas of geometry, and is re- 
quired in the test to indicate how well he can 
understand what he reads. For obvious reasons the 
test has not been standardized. 

As an additional means of helping the teacher, 
nine school habits are listed on which the pupil is 
to be rated, because of their influence upon his 
possible success in the study of geometry. 


Everyday Doings in Healthville 

By Emma Sery. Cloth, 128 pages. Silver, Burdett 
& Company, New York City. 

Fundamental health facts and necessary health 
habits underlie these stories of the Squirrel Family. 
Child interests have been carefully kept in the 
foreground in the stories and illustrations, without 
overlooking all essential opportunities for voca- 
bulary building, dramatization, silent reading, etc. 


Practical Speech-Making 

By Edwin D. Shurter and Charles A. Marsh. 
Cloth, 248 pages. Price, $1.60. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

This book has for its purpose a course of in- 
struction in those forms of public speaking which 
the average man is likely to engage in. Extempo- 
raneous speaking and those simpler types of ad- 
dresses which are formal and frequently used are 
emphasized. The authors have a most effective way 
of introducing practical suggestions and helps into 
their presentation of fundamental principles and 
into their discussion of acceptable methods and 
conventions. They treat the subject quite fully and 
logically, but they carefully avoid technical lan- 
guage and extended explanations. The reviewer is 
inclined to disagree with the authors on the use- 
fulness of a few of the illustrative speeches and 
speech topics. 

The New Wide Awake Fourth Reader 

By Clara Murray. Cloth, 329 pages. Published by 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. 

This is the fourth of a series of readers prepared 
by the author for all-purpose reading. The present 
volume contains selections culled from the choicest 
literature of today and yesterday. The aesthetic side 
of reading is fostered without neglecting the prac- 
tical, and reading is taught for the sake of learn- 
ing, not for learning to read. There are ample evi- 
dences of careful selection for difficulty, child inter- 
ests, and vocabulary. 
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Seven 


Important Reasons for Selecting 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 


For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 
ordinary covers. 


e It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 


e It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 


not come loose. 


e It is absolutely waterproof. 


e It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 


NEATFIT 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER. 
NEW MODEL 

| FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 


| 

| 

| 

} ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
| THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
| AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
| PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 

| 


Each Year 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 





Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


: NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS 


SALARIES PAID SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND SUPERVISORY OFFICERS, 1928-29 
IN 67 CITIES OVER 100,000 
POPULATION 
The research division of the National Education 
Association has recently added to the literature on 
teachers’ salaries a new pamphlet giving data rela- 
tive to the salaries paid to school administrative 
and supervisory officers during the school year 
1928-29. The tabulations are based on the replies 
of 1,401 cities over 2,500 in population. In the 
preparation of the material, the cities were grouped 
in five population groups. Approximately 80 per 
cent of all teachers in the cities above 2,500 popula- 

tion are included in the material. 

The groups of school employees for which data 
are given are listed, giving median salaries paid in 
1925, 1927, and 1929; minimum salaries, maximum 
salaries, and number of increments provided by 
salary schedule of 1928-29; and the number of 
employees and the distribution of salaries paid. 

Tabulation I-B gives the salaries paid adminis- 
trative and supervisory officers in cities over 100,- 
000 population; tabulation II-B the salaries paid 
administrative and supervisory officers in cities 
from 30,000 to 100,000 population; tabulation III-B 
the salaries paid administrative and _ supervisory 
officers in cities from 10,000 to 30,000 population; 
tabulation IV-B the salaries paid administrative 
and supervisory officers in cities from 5,000 to 10,- 
000 population; and tabulation V-B the salaries 
paid administrative and supervisory officers in cities 
from 2,500 to 5,000 population. 

The first section of the schedule provides the 
following salaries for superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, business managers and secretaries 
of school boards in cities over 100,000 population: 


Salary 
Salary Associate Salary Salary 
Superin- Superin- Business  Secre- 
Cities tendent tendent Manager tary 
Alabama 
Birmingham ....... $12,000 $ 6,500 $ 5,000 §$ 3,400 
California 
Los Angeles......... 12,000 6,500 10,000 7,800 
6,000 
COMIARES  siccceccsscese 11,000 8,500 
7,500 6,000 6,000 
San Francisco .... 10,000 5,360 
5,160 4,200 
4.800 
4,750 
4,500 
Colorado 
DOR VEE cccccecscssecses 10,000 7,500 6,800 
6,400 3,000 4,000 


Home Office—Syracuse, New York 





Fine Schools Deserve 


The Best— Draper Shades 


A genuine Rembrandt is worth quite a deal of money. You 
wouldn’t want to see it hung in a dollar frame, would you: 
But still if you build a school and equip it poorly you are 
doing the same thing. 

The Jonesmore and Central High Schools shown here, are 
well built and properly equipped. To protect the pupils’ eye- 
sight and afford proper ventilation Draper Adjustable shades 
were selected for all the windows. 


LUTHER O. DR 


Spiceland 


An installation in your school 
will help immensely. Consult us. 






APER SHADE CO. 





Indiana 





CHICAGO 
Salary 
Salary Associate Salary 
Superin- Superin- Business 
Cities tendent tendent Manager 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport .......... 11,000 0.050 5,000 
PERT ORG cccsscsvecess 4,500 
New Haven.......... 7,875 5,000 
Delaware 
Wilmington ........ 6,500 3,750 3,000 
Dist. of Columbia 
Washington ........ 10,000 5,800 
4,600 
4.500 
4.400 
4,300! 
4,200! 
Georgia 
MEO. hisi tassisieces 7,500 4,800 
4,000 
Illinois 
oo 15,000 10,000 
6,500 12,000 
6,500 
Indiana 
Indianapolis ....... 9,000 5,300 
5,100 6,000 
Iowa 
Des Moines ......... 10,000 5.750 
5,140 
Kansas 
Kansas City......... 6,500 4,500 
Kentucky 
EIOBISVINO  sscressecee 5,000 4.600 
3,650 5,000 
Louisiana 
New Orleans........ 10,000 5,250 
4,800 
4,500 
3,000 
Maryland 
POGTUIMIOLS  cccscsscscs 10,000 6,000 5,000 
5,200 
5,000 
Massachusetts 
BIOGEN. sisctssccssvncss 12,000 7.000 7,500 
Cambridge .......... 7,700 5,000 3,750 
PAL BAVECRsscsscccsces 7,500 5,000 
RMNWEOUE. sacapsenscevesies 7,0003 3,300 
New Bedford....... 6,500 4,500 
Springfield .......... 10,000 5,500 4,000 
Worcester ....cccceee 9,000 5,100 5.100 
Michigan 
BPDEUORG cessevsicsisssss 17,000 10,000 
8,000 
Grand Rapids .... 12,000 7,500 
Minnesota 
Mineapolis ........ - 10,000 5,500 7,000 
a. eee 5,000 3,400 3,300 
Missouri 
Kansas City........ 7,000 5,000 
4,800 
4,050 
3,850 
WE: TUE Ksirsceiens 11,000 8,000 
6,000 
Nebraska 
GD. cescesserscicace 10,000 4,800 7,000 


Salary 
Secre- 
tary 


5,250 
1,800 


3,400 


2,100 


000 


5,000 


5,650 
4,500 


4.500 


5.000 


2,280 


2,800 


6,000 
1,612 


6,600 
2,000 


5,400 
8,500 
3,600 





Salary 
Superin- 
Cities tendent 

New Jersey 

RS PNINED . Saccnsscsaciece 8.000 

eersty City....::..:. 10,500 

PIC WREE disicieicceses 15,000 

PAtterson § ...:.68.5. 9,500 

ST POMGOT  sisccesccecsss 10,000 
New York 

PAD sisieas csccsics 7.500 

WOUND Sasi cisivisecies 12.000 

ROW EPR si icsciacss 25,000 

Rochester ............ 12,000 

BETROUNS siccsiscsiasis 7.500 

DOMMAES siccicsisccecs 8,000 
Ohio 

BN. dedssnsnvessausses 10,000 

CIRGIMHAE  cccccesses 12,000 

Cleveland ........25 15,000 

COMMMIDUE  dccinscsssss 7.500 

BPEREEE: csevencaseesssac 10,000 

UE: esncstecatsseinss 10,500 

Youngstown ....... 10,000 
Oregon 

POPTIARG ccccccccseses 8,000 
Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia ....... 12,000 

PICHOUTEE  scscsses 15,000 

WORE issscvisiccese 7,200 

Scranton ........0006 8,000 
Rhode Island 

Providence ......... 7,800 
Tennessee 

Nashville ............ 7,200 


Associate 


Salary 

Salary 
Business 
Manager 


Superin- 
tendent 


3,500 
9,000 
7.000 
11,000 
8,500 
S.000 
7.000 


5.000 
6.000 
5.200 
12,500 
11,500 
11,000 
10,000 
6,300 
6.000 
6.0004 
5.0005 
6.100 
5.000 


$200 


6,000 


5.500 

5.200 

800 

000 6,500 

6,000 3,500 
3,360 
3,000 
1.800 
1,740 

750 10,025 

,000 

000 

750 

800 


a5 


me AAIDD 


6,000 
7,500 
6,000 


5,500 


200 
000 
500 4,500 


ots 


,000 
5,500? 
8,000 
7,500 
4,700 
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3,750 
3,500 
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4,800 


(Concluded on Page 158) 


Salary 
Secre- 
tary 
3,500 
5,500 


4.000 
4,000 


5.000 
$,.000 


5.000 


12,500 
5,000 
3,120 


4.000 
3,700 


5,000 
2.360 


10.125 


4,000 
5,000 
4,000 
4,000 


2,700 


10,000 
8,000 


4,200 
4,600 


5,750 
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Tank System. 


Most satisfactory, sanitary and economical soap 
service in School Wash Rooms containing two or 
more wash basins. Soap Valve service at each 
basin: as pictured. Can readily be installed in 
building already erected without defacing walls: 
as well as included in new building plans. Highly 
developed and perfectly practical in principle, 
material, construction, workmanship, finish AND 
SERVICE PERMANENCY. Write for fully de- 
scriptive literature. 


(2 ODUCTS « 


WAVUKESHA,.WIS. 


Adjacent to Milwaukee 


Individual Soap Dispensers 
Improved Floor Brushes 
Paper Towel Fixtures 
Toilet Paper Fixtures 
Floor Dressing 
Vacuum Eraser Cleaners 
Sanitary Dusters 







Janitor 
Sanitary 
School 
Supplies 


nnn gt REN NgEInSnnaaananoneeeeneCae 


Free your class rooms 
from 
disturbing xozses 


Noise puts a nervous strain on students trying 
to concentrate. Progressive educators are using 
Acousti-Celotex to absorb noise . . . to increase the 
ability for continuous attention . . . to obtain a 
higher degree of effective work. 


Acousti-Celotex prevents distorting echoes in 
school auditoriums . . . swallows up the disturbing 
racket in school corridors, gymnasiums, manual 
training shops and natatoriums. 


These sound-absorbing, cane-fibre tiles come in 
single, finished units, durable and permanent. 
They are easily installed in the ceilings of build- 
ings new or old. 


Write us today for our new folder, “Better Study 
Conditions in Schools.” Our engineers will gladly 
assist you in solving your acoustical problems. 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Acousti — CELoTex 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 




















At Julia Richman High School, New York, (Wm. H. Gompert, Municipal Archi- 
tect), this Model E G&G Telescopic Hoist furnishes dependable, economical ash 
removal, while the Spring Guard Gates. and Automatic opening-closing-locking 
Sidewalk Doors completely protect pupils from the dangers of an open hoistway. 


1780 of the Nation’s 


Schools have solved your 
-ash removal problem 


—The G&G way is the SAFE way 


O school official can afford to bargain with 

danger. Unless proper safeguards are provid- 
ed, ash removal offers a hazard that can readily 
result in injury to pupil, to pedestrian and to the 
man or men handling the ashes. 

G&G Ash Removal Equipment insures complete 
safety at all times, because sidewalk opening is fully 
protected by rigid doors. This safety feature plus 
unequaled economy in operation and long life, has 
resulted in the selection of this equipment for school 
after school throughout the Nation. 


Today, G&G Ash Removal Equipment is in use 
in the schools of 44 states, and is now standard 
equipment with Boards of Education in such promi- 
nent cities as Boston, New York, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland and Kansas City. 


Write for Catalog 


GILLIS &© GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway New York 


REG.U.S. PAT.O} 


TelescopicHoist | 


IGG 
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SPENCER 


ferraca]] Booth 78 


SPENCER LENS CoO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Always at your Service 
with the very best 
Visual Education Materials 


ATLANTA AUDITORIUM 
ATLANTA, GA. 


SPENCER 





At these adjoining booths will 


FILMSLIDE DELINEASCOPES 
GLASS SLIDE LANTERNS 


Filmslides Tables 


All Accessories 


tives—they will help you select 






BUFFALO, N. Y 


Branches — New York Chicago San Francisco 





(Concluded from Page 156) 
Salary 
Salary Associate Salary Salary 
Superin- Superin- Business Secre- 


Cities tendent tendent Manager tary 
Texas 
MME secveacasesssanis 10,000 6,600 5,000 3,000 
FOrt Worte .....:.. 8,000 5,000 
4,500 
3,750 3,600 
PROUBEOR, cccsecessesses 11,000 7,500 
San Antonio........ 7,500 4,800 5,300 
Utah 
Salt Lake City.... 8,000 4,700 
4,600 
4,200 4,800 
Virginia 
1 RP ppererereery 6,000 4,000 2,400 
pS Brrr 7,750 4,800 2,500 4,500 
3,300 
Washington 
MOUND sasssssiescescss 11,000 5,400 
4,800 
4,500 4,200 
Spokane ............... 7,200 3,800 3,500 
2,400 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee .......... 10,000 5,500 
5,360 


4,520 8,000 
Note: 1Supervising principals of elementary schools ; 
2district superintendents; *superintendent of schools is 
also secretary of the board of education; ‘salary for 
assistant superintendent in charge of the high school; 
‘salary for assistant superintendent in charge of the 
grades; ‘one of these assistant superintendents is also 

director of research, tests, and measurements. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Techniques Used in Dealing with Certain 
Problems of College Teaching. By Aretas W. 
Nolan. Paper, 25 pages. Bulletin No. 52, 1929, 
issued by the University of Illinois, Urbana. This 
pamphlet describes a study of techniques and com- 
ments of a group of college instructors on certain 
problems of method in classroom instruction. The 
material was obtained by means of a questionnaire 
and includes data on thirteen problems, including 
such problems as learning to know students, 
apportioning time to subject matter to be taught, 
making daily preparation, handling classroom dis- 
cussion, stimulating pupils to think, securing inter- 
est, testing and marking, securing consistent work, 
making the assignment, stimulating the use of 
material learned, inspiring students to desire knowl- 
edge and power in the subject matter, training stu- 
dents in personal and social effectiveness. The study 
revealed that staff members in the colleges of edu- 
cation and agriculture are more concerned with a 
study of the problems of method than are other 
colleges of the university. Progress has been made 
in the study of methods in teaching, but there is 


No. 78 —— No. 79 


Two Booths 
You Should not Miss 
At the N. E. A. 


VISUALIZIT, INC. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A Spencer dealer 
Serving the South 


June 28- July 4, 1929 


complete line of Visual Education Equipment. 


OPAQUE AND MICRO PROJECTORS 
One-Two-Three and Four Purpose Lanterns 


Bring your specifications to our representa- 















MEETING A REAL NEED 


The new Dudley Com- 
bination Cabinet 
Lock is just what 
progressive schools 
have been looking 
for to solve their 
key problem. 


Booth 79 
Because it eliminates — 


Key expense and trouble 
Danger of master keys 
Pilfering of tools, instruments, and supplies 


Sample sent to school executive or instructor for 
free examination 


SEE IT— TRY IT— AND BE CONVINCED 


The Dudley Combination Pad- 
lock continues to be the 
standard locker lock in the 
schools of the nation. 


Some executives prefer this 
type of lock in their vari- 
ous departments of manual 
training, shops and science. 


Remember — there is now a 
Dudley lock for every pur- 
pose. Insist on a complete 
Dudley installation. 


ANNEX— 


be found a 


Screens 





Sy 


the best 





material for your particular work. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Boston Washington 


need for much improvement. The study of the 
technique of methods used and the comments of 
the faculty members should be of some value to 
the instructors and should suggest an approach to 
further work along similar lines. 


Per Capita Costs in Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, 1927-28. By Frank M. Phillips. Statistical 
circular No. 11, January, 1929. The pamphlet is a 
revised edition of one issued in July, 1927. In the 
preparation of the pamphlet, the material was 
computed on three bases, one upon the basis of 
current expenditures; one in which the cost of 
dormitories, model schools, and extension work are 
deducted, and one upon the appropriations made 
by the state for current expenses. All periods have 
been reduced to a 36-week basis in order to secure 
uniformity in the basic figure for computing per 
capita costs. e 


The Problem of Teacher Tenure. A _ selected 
bibliography of teacher tenure. Published by the 
research division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. One of a series of eight 
bibliographies on various aspects of state school 
administration. Discussions of the tenure problem 
and statistics on teacher tenure. 


Teacher Certification. A selected bibliography. 
One of a series of eight bibliographies on various 
aspects of school administration. Contains discus- 
sions of problems of teacher certification, the 
status of teacher certification legislation, and 
requirements for teaching in special fields. 

The County Unit. Paper, 7 pages. Issued by 
the research division of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. Eight bibliographies 
on various aspects of state school administration. 
A series of selected references have been provided 
for use in furnishing the background necessary to 
wise state legislation concerning the county unit. 


The Organization of State Departments of 
Education. Paper, 5 pages. Issued by the research 
division of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. A total of eight bibliographies 
on various aspects of state school administration 
have been provided for use in furnishing the back- 
ground necessary for wise legislation concerning 
the organization of state departments of edu- 
cation. 


Scenery and Lighting for School and Little 
Theater Stages. By Samuel Selden. Bulletin No. 
7, December, 1928, of the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATIO 


DEPT. A-16 


26 North Franklin Street, Chicago 





The pamphlet has been prepared with the purpose 
of providing for an enlarged appreciation of the 
purpose of scenery in school auditoriums. The 
pamphlet begins with a study of the stage and a 
classification of the scenery considered essential. 
A wealth of valuable material is afforded in the 
chapters devoted to the construction and setting 
of scenery, the setting of draperies, painting and 
designing of scenery, the development of the light- 
ing system, and a list of the minimum equipment 
for small stage-lighting effects. The last part of the 
booklet contains a glossary of common electrical 
terms, a bibliography, and a list of stage equip- 
ment manufacturers. 


Salary Scales in City-School Systems in 1928-29. 
Bulletin No. 3, May 1929. Issued by the research 


division of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. The report gives in summary 
form information relating to the several groups of 
employees including classroom teachers, principals, 
and other school employees, comprising nurses, 
clerks, janitors, and attendance officers. It lists 
salaries of 342,980 persons and the material is so 
arranged that one may quickly ascertain the mini- 
mum, median, and maximum salary of school em- 
ployees of various classes in cities of all population 
groups. The salary data are arranged by popula- 
tion groups, and the figures are given for various 
classes of teachers and principals in each population 
group as follows: Complete distributions of salaries 
paid by all the cities reporting; distributions of 
minimum salaries provided in the schedules of all 
cities reporting; distributions of maximum salaries 
provided in the schedule of all cities reporting; and 
median salaries by states. 


Building Exits Code. 1929. Issued by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Asso¢iation, Boston, Mass. 
The pamphlet offers new material relating to fire 
exit drills, public assemblies, and school exits to be 
added to the 1927 exits code. 


Some Aspects of Current Efforts to Improve 
College Instruction. By Floyd W. Reeves and John 
Dale Russell. Paper, 95 pages. Bulletin No. 2, 
December, 1928, issued by the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. The bulletin has been issued in 
the hope that it.will improve college instruction 
and that it may provide stimulation to additional 
research and experimentation in this field. 
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KNOWLEDGE A “long term investment” 


PENCIL TABLET in text books! 


OLLARS that would otherwise be spent to replace text 





books can now be saved. The operating budget of your 





school can be relieved for many a season of the burden of 
replacing the books that Time and childhood’s carelessness 
continually destroy. 


Adopted as standard by Bindings of du Pont Fabrikoid give you a “Jong term invest- 
hundreds of Pennsylvania ment” in text books. Protected in this sturdy good-looking 


material, books are equipped to serve year after year. They 


Sch O ols and by many reduce the frequency of text book replacement expenses. 
others in every State of Yet during all the time they last—Fabrikoid bindings can be 

e made to give clean, sanitary service. For this material is thor- 
the union. —_ 


oughly washable. An occasional application of soap and water 


e ° not only removes from it fingerprints, smudges and other 
Made in two sizes — 6x9 a a st 


soil—but it restores all the original beauty as well. Fabrikoid 


and 8x10"). is scuffproof, too. It stands up under the usual rough treat- 


ment to which school books are subjected. 


e 
In two papers ~ White Wherever Fabrikoid-bound textbooks are used, they effect 
and Canary. important economy. 


In a variety of thicknesses We cordially invite Principals, Teachers, and Board 
—From 50 to 100 sheets. of Education members to correspond with our Text- 


book Department, which will give prompt attention 
In perforated style — So a 
that any sheet is instantly E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


removable. Fabrikoid Division 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


. . , as Canadian Subscribers Address: 
Complete information available thru any Service Canadian Fabrikoid Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Wholesaler or direct from the manufacturer. 








REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


J.C BLAIR COMPANY || FA B RI KOID 
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HOLMES 


MOTION PICTURE 


PROJECTOR 


for the 


ASSEMBLY HALL 


NO PIG TAIL TWIST 
THREADS STRAIGHT 










NO 
SHAFT | BELTS 
DRIVE ) or 
CHAINS 



















LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 ft. 
picture up to 100 ft., equal in 
quality and definition to pic- 
tures in moving picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other make; 
if not perfectly satisfactory, return 
it and your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive me- 
chanical features in point of ease 
of operation, long life, safety, ad- 
justable take up, focus adjustment, simplicity throughout. 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


That’s why the United States Navy is using 150 machines 
and 51 are being used by Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, 
directors and producers. 















Also made with special base 


Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
be operated from any light system, farm lighting included. 


Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1640 NO. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 





LEITZ 


STANDARD COLLEGE MICROSCOPES 
In Stock for Immediate Delivery 


Model “LL” Model “O” 


In precision of optical and mechanical workmanship the above microscopes 
are equal to the elaborate Leitz Research Microscopes, having, however, been 
simplified in their adjustments so as to give the greatest practical usefulness 
in classroom and student laboratory work. 

If the purchase of classroom microscopes is anticipated, ask for our liter- 
ature and estimate; we satisfy the most discriminating requirements and 
through the use of Leitz College Microscopes, institutions will realize the 
importance of superior quality. 


ASK FOR CATALOG NO. P (DD) 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS: 

For Pacific Coast States: Spindler & Sauppe, Offices at San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Calif. 

For Washington District: Paul L. Brand, Investment Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

For Canada: The J. F. Hartz Co., Ltd., Toronto 2, Can. 

For Philippine Islands: Botica de Santa ‘Cruz, Manila, P. I. 

For Cuba: Antiga & Co., Havana, Cuba. 
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BUDGET AND ORDER NOW 


FOR SUMMER AND FALL © 


The Trans-Lux 
Air-Cooled Opaque Projector 


CONCEDED~- 
the best opaque projector on the market 


It is so efficiently cooled by a suction blower 
that sufficient light intensity is used to give ex- 
cellent opaque projection,—under daylight con- 
ditions with the Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen 

REMEMBER,—opaque projection makes all 
practical material in current publications, sketch- 
es, post-cards, etc., immediately available for 
projection. 


Pupils look for material outside of school 
hours. They are always alert. 


Is now equipped with handles, which add con- 
siderably to its portability. 


Upon ordering, please be sure to specify cur- 
rent on which projector will be operated. 


Further particulars will be 
sent upon request. 


TRANS-LUX 
DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 
247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 





STAGE. 
CENERY 


VELOUR CURTAINS 


we 


CYCLORAMAS 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378-380 FIFTH ST. 
MILWAUKEE 
(Formerly St. Paul, Minn.) 


Any One of Our Representatives 
Will Answer Your Request 
for Information 


H. S. REVELLI 
Memphis, Tenn. 


W. B. CLINARD 
Winston Salem, N. C. 
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CLOCK 


rebated 


x Signal Systems 


TIME-SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


7750 Grand River Avenue - 
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Laboratories. 


Detroit 


The Potter 
is the only 
fire escape 


with a service record 
that is approved by 
the Underwriters’ 


A Real Fire 


is play fire when Fire Drills 









42, states 


Now have schools 
safe in case of fire 


FIRE DRILLS, when using a cen- 
tral hallway and staircase, are 
always a danger, as the world’s 
greatest school catastrophes have 
proved. A scream or a cry of FIRE 
can easily create a dreaded panic 
even during Fire Drill. 


POTTER TUBULAR SLIDES 


coast the pupils away from the 
center of the building to the outside 
air without the least danger from 
smoke, gases or fire, and Panics 
cannot happen. 


Write for Details and Specifications. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1858 Conway Bldg. — CHICAGO 





GEMS FROM THE APPLICATION FILE 
(Concluded from Page 46) 

The following year when the superintendency 
at New Ulm became vacant Mr. Torkelberg 
offered himself as a candidate for the position 
in a characteristic letter which discloses first a 
suspicion that his qualifications for the position 
might be questioned and second a bit of rare 
egotism. The “famous educator” referred to in 
his letter is a successful and competent Minne- 
sota schoolman, who would be the first to deny 
that he had ever achieved fame, working in 
towns of three or four thousand population. The 
letter is addressed to the clerk and reads as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Sir: 

Your present superintendent has now been elected 

to fill the vacancy at Crookston, Minnesota. 


You perhaps think that I have only had expe- 
rience in small towns and that I am not capable 
of holding down the position of superintendent of 
your school but I have had training in large schools 
as well. I have taught in Chicago in as large a 
system as one could desire but left because I could 
not stand the drinking water. I have also been two 
years at Fairbrook under that famous educator, 
Mr. J. Q. Ashton, to whom I may refer for rec- 
ommendation. 

If you will allow me to select my own teachers 
whom I know to be true and tried, I will give you 
as good a school as any in the State of equal size. 

Respectfully V. S. Torkelberg. 

The last letter in the series is also an applica- 
tion—any internal evidence to the contrary not- 
withstanding—for the superintendency of the 
New Ulm city schools. An attempt has been 
made faithfully to preserve all the errors and 
omissions found in the original letter. 

Clerk of the Board of Education, 
New Ulm, Minnesota. 
Dear Sir: 

Rumor reaches me that you are to a vacancy in 
the superintendeu of your schools. tho I do not 
know this true. Consequently I am _ writing to 
inquire wheter or not you would want tp sonsuder 


a man of my training experience, and to learn if you 
have a detinite vacancy. I s hall not apply until 
1 can hear from you 

I have been in your city often. I marched thru 
a big Masonac or Knight Templar jsrade there a 
few years back. I know several people there, among 
them ss Jufge Dawson. He knows me well. I was 
for four years superintendent at Carrington, nesr 
your place and consequently was in your place 
quite x x x often. 

A young Mr, Mesmer, former a schoolman, but 
now I believe is associated with his brither in 
business in New Uln knows me well. He is a per- 
sonal friend of mine. 

I am a graduate of the State Normal School 
and State University of Indiana. I spent x x seven 
summers in graduate work in the University of 
Wisconsin; and I completed a year and one-half in 
graduate work in Education, studying school 
administration and supervision at the University 
of Chicago. I am now helping out here in the 
Waterford High School teaching history and 
political science. 

I was four years Principal High School at Good- 
look, Minnesota; six years Superintendent at Rest- 
place, Minnesota; and four years Superintendent 
at Audrae, Minnesota. I was elected for a fifth term 
at Audrae, but late in the summer resigned to 
attend the University of Chicago. 

I am anxious to get back into Minnesota., for 
I like its climate and its people. I have always 
been very much impressed with your City when 
I have been visiting there. 

If you should be interested in receiving my 
application, I should be pleased tp send same. 
Let me know if you shall have a vacancy and if 
you would want to consider my application. 

Kindly yours, 
Swinton Fairweather. 

Mr. Fairweather’s letter improves a little as it 
proceeds. One might almost suspect that the first 
half had been executed in pre-Volstead days, but 
that the machine—it must have been an Oliver 
or a Caligraph—had sobered up for the perform- 
ance of the latter half of its duty. 

Like the breezy Montana-California corre- 
spondence none of the foregoing letters eventu- 
ated in an election. 


HOW TROY TOOK THE SCHOOL CENSUS 
(Concluded from Page 42) 


We have found our census a help in checking 
the boys and girls who had left school. Before 
this year, we had no unified system whereby we 
received the names of pupils when they left 
school and many boys and girls, who should have 
been attending, were not there. The census 
helped us in this matter, and we have been suc- 
cessful in placing nearly all of them in school. 

Attendance the Objective 

At the beginning of the new school term, our 
board of education planned to systematize the 
work of the attendance department. We now 
have a central office to which all cases of non- 
attendance are reported by telephone. The at- 
tendance officers are given an investigation card 
for each case reported. They investigate and 
bring their reports back to the office. The in- 
formation is relayed by telephone to the schools. 
By daily check in this way, we are hoping to 
raise our percentage of attendance. 

We planned our method of census work very 
largely upon the system used successfully for 
several years in Binghamton, New York, and we 
feel that much of our success may be attributed 
to the educators in that city. However, to the 
Troy teachers, who so willingly undertook the 
task and who did such a thorough job, should be 
given the real credit, since plans for school work 
may be very carefully laid, but will amount to 
little if there is a lack of cooperation between 
the superintendent and his teachers. 





—La Junta, Colo. At an election on May 6, the 
voters approved a school-bond issue of $40,000 for 
school-building purposes. 

—Lamar, Colo. By a vote of three to one, the 
citizens recently carried a bond issue in the amount 
of $120,000. The proceeds of the bond issue will be 
used for the erection of an addition to the high 
school, and for a new grade school. 
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LEADERSHIP 
that provides both method and equipment 


HIS organization renders a constant service to all classes 
applying paints and finishes, helping the users determine the 
most economical and efficient ways to use spray systems. 
An example of DeVilbiss service pertinent to school building main- 
tenance is the development of a DeVilbiss spray system that will 
apply the heavy-bodied water-proofing materials used today on the 
interiors and exteriors of concrete structures. You can apply these 
necessary coatings as easily, quickly, and thoroughly as you can 
spray paint. 
There is a large or small DeVilbiss spray outfit exactly suited to 
your requirements. We will gladly tell you more about them. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY 
268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


e @ Sales and Service Branches 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Wi 


indsor, Ont. 


SPlay- ereeies SYSCOM —vivectsactory representatives 


in all other territories 


® Safety 


In 
Schools 


Where tiny, trusting hands 
are apt to grope for a switch, 
there is a hazard — unless 
the switch is safeguarded. 
All @ Panelboards are 
Panelboards dead-front panelboards. 
Their safety is equalled only 
by their service. 





See e eee eee 
TIPE REe Oe eel eee 





A catalog, describing 
every & detail, will 


be mailed free. 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOU! 


MAJOR A)ssm 


The & Major System, for auditorium 
lighting control, is “dead-front” and a re- 
mote control—therefore absolutely SAFE 
for players and audience. 
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Make Any Platform a Stage 


The auditorium stage that must also serve as rostrum for lectures 
need not be cumbered with permanent footlights constantly ex- 
posed to dust and breakage. Bel-Sun-Lite Disappearing Footlights, 
when turned down and locked, present a firm flat surface to the sole 
while preventing damage. When in use, Bel-Sun-Lite Footlights 
are in every sense professional equipment. The units are identical 
with those installed in famous theatres throughout the country. 


Installation is extremely simple. An automatic switch cuts off 
current when the lights are closed. The reflectors are plated with 
chromium; most brilliant, least tarnishing of metals. Colored lenses 
give varied effects. Cleaning is done with great facility. Wiring is 
fireproof. 

Equip your lecture hall platform and add _ professionally-lighted 


theatricals to the instructive amusements your school offers. The 
investment is ridiculously little. 


ee 


The telephone directory of the nearest city 
below will give you the name and address of 
our distributor. Call or write him or us. 


Atlanta, Ga. Indianapolis, Ind. New Orleans, La San Francisco, Cal 
Delaware, O. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb. Seattle, Wash. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. Tulsa, Okla. 
Gary, Ind. Miami, Fla. St. Louis, Mo. Tampa, Fla. 
Houston, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn. San Antonio, Tex. 

Bel f i 

elson Manufacturing Co. 
808 Sibley St., Chicago, IIL. 


“QOBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 


n7oO'”s 


FOMOrPHPO 
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EXPECT MORE 
FROM AMBLER SCHOOLHOUSES 


Expect more in attractiveness, fire-safety, and practi- 
cal usefulness. A better investment. Lower upkeep. 
Easier heating. Better ventilation. Permanence. 

All of these essentials you will find in Ambler school- 
houses. And the only other way you can secure them— 
including fire-safety—is in a masonry structure. 
There are times and places for masonry buildings. But 
there are hundreds of cases where the enormous cost is 
not necessary and very inadvisable. Before you add 
schoolroom facilities, learn all about Ambler advan- 
tages. The informative catalog is yours on request. 

Asbestos Buildings Company 


Dept. J 
Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 








This two-unit EVANS Vanishing 
Door Wardrobe holds 60 hangers 


HIS is the EVANS Class R Class-Room 

Wardrobe, made in two six-foot units instead 
of the four-foot size usual with all built-in ward- 
robes of other makes. The space required, taken 
from the finished plaster line, is 12 feet wide, 
2 feet 6 inches deep, and 6 feet 2 inches high, and 
the capacity is such that even if there are more 
girls than boys in the class, there is plenty of 
room to segregate their garments. Soundless, 
mischief-proof, operated at a touch, and aston- 
ishingly economical of space, EVANS Vanishing 
Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 
standard school equipment everywhere. May 


we send our architect’s filing-size illustrated 
catalogue, with ALL the facts on ALL the types? 
W. L. EVANS 


Washington, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Patented in U. S., 
Canada, and 


Foreign Countries 


Door”’ registered in 
U.S. and Canada 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 
_ 


Trademark ‘‘Vanishing 
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What is the Best Shade 
for Schools? 


It is the consensus of the opinions of educators, 
architects, and builders that the double roll shade 
most satisfactorily solves the problems of proper 
schoolroom lighting. A double roll shade pro- 
vides all the necessary requisites for obtaining 
proper control of air at the window, thereby 
assisting in securing correct ventilation. It is so 
constructed that all the beneficial characteristics 
of the upper light are utilized. Aside from these 
factors, an installation of this kind is an econ- 
omical one, since two short shades will greatly 
outlast one long one. 


MAXWELL’S AIR-AN-LITE SHADE 


(DOUBLE ROLL) 


Is the Standard by Which All Double 
Roll Shades are Judged 





MAXWELL’S 
SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 


3636 Iron St. Chicago 


ee ee ME Tim 


! \ =i ial alll J | 
ce “fal 


Summer Repairs " | 
ey New Fall Installations iil 


te ¥SStte eee G 
= Cleveland Range Equipment 3 


C Designed Especially to meet School - 
Cafeteria and Kitchen needs. : 
GIVES SUPREME WEAR. 
EASY TO KEEP CLEAN. 
EFFICIENT IN OPERATION. 
PROMPTLY SERVICED. ; 


In addition to these essentials, we are in 
position to intelligently co-operate with x 
you in meeting any reasonable delivery Jl 


deadline. s 
Write us Mis 


: phe CLEVELAND RANGE © | cI 


We specialize in serving Schools” 


™ uJ! 
General Offices and Factory, Cleveland, Ohio. ra 
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HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


Late {1 wehtebe 





(Quality that never varies| 


DEPENDABLE, uniform quality! 
Liqua-San is worth more than other liquid 
soaps because of its unvarying quality... yet 
often costs less in actual use. Highly concen- 
trated, soothing as a lotion. Ask for samples. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Huntington, Indiana 


LIQUASAN 


Gyhe Liquid Soap- 


MURDOCK 


Drinking Fountains and Fixtures 

593 Cities and Towns have installed Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Fonts in the past seven years. 
Most of these have gone into schoolyards. 

Does not freeze. Operates satisfactorily win- 
ter and summer. Inner works entirely of brass 
and removable without digging up. Bowl and 
bubbler head solid bronze, chromium plated— 
everlasting bright finish. 

Made of BRONZE, BRASS and IRON, this 
Font stands up under the most severe condi- 
tions of service. Either angle stream or vertical 
bubbler. 

Write for Booklet “A REMARKABLE 
OUTDOOR DRINKING FOUNTAIN.” 

Complete line of drinking fountains and fix- 
tures described in our catalogue No. 106 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO., 
426 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Insist that TO 
_ Desks be Equipped with 

IG NNT A602 
Pere NIN Ol OA ee 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


é 1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 

2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 

tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 

tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 

has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 

nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











A FLOOR CLEANING SYSTEM 
THAT ASSURES SANITATION 


The reservoir is 
filled with ker- 
osene or arbi- 
trin—the most 
effective clean- 
ing fluid. 






AND DOES IT ECONOMICALLY 
The Milwaukee Dustless Brush Method 


HERE IS A METHOD OF 
CLEANING AND PRESERV- 
ING YOUR SCHOOL FLOORS 
on ooo THAT WILL MATERIALLY 
SR REDUCE YEARLY CLEAN- 
ING BILLS. IT DOES AWAY 
WITH FREQUENT SCRUB- 
ae d a ve . BING. 





BRASS FERRULES 

FOR FEEO TUFTS sien 
ws ff 

FLUID CHamaer S gy bon 


ane We will gladly send fur- 
ther detailed information 
to school officials . . . just 
a line will bring it. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


102 - 22nd STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIL. 


JONES 


The Standard Line 


COMFORT, DURABILITY and 
BEAUTY are the three essen- 
tial features embodied in every 
“Standard Line” design. Wheth- 
er for kindergarten or college 
requirements, there’s a type of 
Jones seating especially adapted. 


Send for the New 1929 
“Standard Line” catalog. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


General Offices 
Siler City, North Carolina 
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Dougherty Cafeterias 


mean complete satisfaction 


Over seventy-six years’ experience has 
proven that DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equip- 
ment for schools means efficiency, durability, 
and complete satisfaction. 


When Kitchen and cafeteria equipment is 
needed, it is well to remember that none is 
more rightly selected or satisfactorily used 
than DOUGHERTY’S. 


INDICM! 


Write today for our 
complete catalog cover- 
ing every item needed 


for a School Cafeteria. 





IS THE TIME TO ORDER YOUR 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Real 


are TBR 





INDOOR OUTDOOR 
GYMNASIUM as te "aaalceaee PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT n EQUIPMENT 

CATALOG CATALOG 

NO. 4 NO. A 


aT: MERRY -WHIRL Te 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO I/LL. 


SEND FOR 
OUR COMPLETE EQUIPMENT CATALOG 





STANDARD 


MINTER portasee 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


offer the unusual advantages of structures that will 
stand permanently, and yet may be erected or dis- 
mantled as speedily as any ordinary portable. Long 
years of experience and extensive facilities enable us 
to give you the greatest value for the money you 
spend. And these same advantages are to be had 
in Minter Standard Portable GYMNASIUMS and 
BLEACHERS. Let us furnish plans and estimates, 
without obligation. 


scnool MINTER ‘ HOMES CORPORATION 
were ee 





BUSINESS EST. 1807 INCORPORATED 1905 


TABLETS 


BRONZE, BRASS, ETC. 


PLAIN OR ELABORATE ANY SIZE 


wees 
DAWSON 
“HIGH SCHOOL ~ 


DAWSON, NEW MEXICO 
IN RECOGNITION OF GIFTS PRESENTED 

BY GRADUATING CLASSE 

1921 SCHOOL PIANO 

{922 GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 

1923 MOTION PICTURE MACHINE 

1924 BOOKS FOR LIBRARY 

125 SWIMMING POOL SHOWERS 

1926 SWIMMING POOL LIGHTS 

i927 ECFECTRIC CLOCK 

1928 THIS BRONZE TABLET 

{929 

1930 

tit ae 

CkY A 

1933 

ee) 

1935 

1936 

1937 

RY.) 

CRE) 

1940 — 





THE FORMAN co. 


48 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








; 
} 


~ 











SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 


legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
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CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. l 





Ju 
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DUUITIETETITOTITT ONT TE n 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


CHARLES FOSTER 7% RANDOLPH A. WIESE 
ember A. S. M. E.—-A. S. H. & V. E. 


Science Laboratory Equipment and Furniture 


Write us Today Professional Service for Architects. || 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIb 


|| 512 Sellwood Bldg., 
Sl scciehhnntsisdiAiaieitendaniaaieiini 


Duluth, Minn. | joy 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Write Us for 
Specifications 
and Prices 


“+ tt 
Quotations gladly 


given on special 
Chairs 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


OWENSBORO, KY. 
NO. 1800 Box 406 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthecountry. 














THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, 








THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


ice—it’s cheaper. 
Cut about % actual size. P 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 


oe ee ee er ee 


A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 


i roy 


ee 


AND MEET EVERY | 
REQUIREMENT © gt 

OF YOURL™ 

ab Cet cove © ef 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Pronounced by Many as 


The 
W orld’s Finest 
Club 


The Architect, in the de- 
signing of this beautiful 
Club, which is_ entirely 
occupied by the Medinah 
Athletic Club, aimed at 
one ideal, being neither 
chained down to a price 
nor “nearly as good,” ma- 
terial. 

Hamlin’s Sound-Proof 
doors were used wherever 
the possibility of the dis- 
tracting sound waves ex- 
isted, 


Send for interesting 
booklet 


Architects 
Walter W. Ahlschlager 
hicago 


ILA ot LP 


SOUND -PROOF DOORS 
and folding partitions 


IRVING HAMLIN 
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Manufacturers 


1510 Lincoln Street Aap eoee jee Hand-Made Cast Bronze 
Evanston, III. . ae” 
# SCHOOL TABLETS 
> PS “Equal to the best” genuine bronze tab- 
od lets, memorial honor rolls, plaques, trophies 


a 


; and nameplates. Write for our new 64- 
page catalog. 


The Newman Mfg. Co. § | 


2 





NORWOOD P. O. CINCINNATI, O. 








HARRIS SCHOOLS| | 


Unit Built — Comply With All Building Codes 
— - 
or 











AN 


GLASS = 
AS iL K\ Fs vo be | ] 
jose EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION FEATURES | 
/ : Patented From Foundation to Roof 
For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage Here’s the immediate solution of the school question for fast- | 
by accident and prevent tramps and other growing districts and the limited school board budget. These splen- | 


did buildings recognize no competition where quality of material, 
construction strength, and the welfare of the children are consid- 


undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 





ered. No other buildings can give you our ingenious in-built fea- | 
tures, for this construction is exclusive in Harris Schools and is | 
covered by patents from foundation to roof. 


MODEL CLASSROOMS 
for 40 to 400 Pupils Built in 10 Days! 


Harris Unit-Built buildings are invariably specified when the ‘bids | 
are opened. Why? Simply because they give you stronger, better 
made, better looking buildings at by far the lowest prices. All made 
possible because they are built in the largest and best equipped 
factory in America, backed by our own lumber and millwork fac- 
tories. And we pledge ourselves to give you the satisfaction you 
have a right to expect. 


Hundreds of These Buildings Now In Use 


Our School Building Experts are waiting to help you. Act now—These modern 
buildings are quickly and easily erected. We furnish FREE blue prints and speci- 
fications of material and labor and large-sized photoprints of schools recently ’ 








BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 
Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 35th and Iron Streets 





MILWAUKEE “ss WISCONSIN | NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT 
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RAS AAAS 


To Superintendents and Officials :— 


Extend the reputation of your school as a school of 


exceptional teachers and outstanding activities. 


Our 


service means progress for you and your school. Mr. 
Goodell’s experience as a school head adds a sympa- 
thetic understanding of your needs to the recognized 
efficiency of this organization with 
years of nation-wide service. 


its more than forty 


To the Teacher and Special Instructors :— 


We help you to more secure tenure, larger opportuni- 
ties, better pay. Teachers of today will be the admin- 


istrators of tomorrow. 
Write for details. 


C. E. Goodell, President and General Manager 


TEACHERS 


Ki 


28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 


HICAGO 


WESTERN REFERENCE ficenens turei 


ny Position Anywhere 


AND BOND ASSOCIATION 2). sites. Exc. Bldg, 


John W. Million, A. M., Pres. and Mgr. 


MID-NATION 
TEACHERS’ 
SERVICE 


6625 DELMAR 
BOULEVARD 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ALBERT 


Eatablished 1885 


under this new name. 
think I can assist with 


not forget me. 


Teachers’ Agency 








25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas 





TEACHERS — The WATCHWORD of AMERICA is 
SEEK IT THROUGH THE 


school or college vacancies. 
Sincerely, H. D, Yates. 


8th and Wyandotte 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





With my fifteen 


| I HAVE reorganized my teachers’ agency 


years of experience in placing teachers, I 


your grade, high 
Please do 





Still under same active 
management. Best Schools 
and Colleges permanent cli- 
ents. Best qualified men 
and women on our avail- 
able list. Prompt service. 


OPPORTUNITY 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successor to 


THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Established 1880—49th Year 
206 North ae Street P. O. Box 157 
ember National Association of Teachers’ 


THE EDUCATORS’ 


Allentown, Penna. 
Agencies 


EXCHANGE 


ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 


We recommend superior teachers for the 


in colleges, public and private schools. 
Register Now. 


better positions 


MARSHALL FIELD ANNEX BUILDING 


25 E. Washington St., 


7.) 
va a 


na: 


PARRY CHAIRMAN 


Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM E BIDDLE 


ARTHUR J 
aie 


ANDERSON 
M NELSON 


[IDEBOT TOM ARCHITECT 


TRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


evh Ne ERECTED 191 


Oe a 


i 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 


125 MERRIMACK 8T. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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FIS 


Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 












Thurston Teachers’ 





SPJ el ee 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


Kenia 


FDUCATIONAL BURFAU 


Frsvnuonnvnsevnnenvvcenvccneevonceavcanvvenvvonsvuecevacevsocevsuenvocavousevvocevnuensnocnvnevsvacavnoevnacavcensvevsnseavsonssnsovsnovusoovuocevauevsceessnsvvneevanovsneeenaseesoesuocsnsannisnnnde 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 
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and Physical Education. 
26th year. Covers all 
states. Tell us your needs. 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 
320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 
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1020 McGEE ST. 


Agency 


Service for Superintendents, 
Schoolboards and Teachers 
224 South Michigan, Chicago, III. 
Established 1890 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 


AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Other Offices: Syracuse, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Northampton, Mass.; 


Memphis, Tenn.; 


Pittsburgh, Penna.; New Haven, Conn. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 


JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





29 WEYBOSSET STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 


CLARA I. 


BINNING, Manager 


For many years familiar with placement problems, 


—— a _ 


en te 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY _amacsorce 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Px O.. MGR 


DENVER. COLO MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 





CLASSIFIED WANTS | 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
payable in advance. 





POSITIONS OPEN 


Wanted — School Superintendents desirous 
of sales positions during the vacation period 
to sell a product required by law on most 
schools. A large number of schools are 
prospects. Address 26-J, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 





TICKETS 
School Superintendents and Buyers take 
notice. We offer an unexcelled service to 


schools in the printing of tickets for all 
school activities. Roll, strip, or book tickets 
for use at games, entertainments, or in the 
cafeteria, and reserved seat tickets for your 
auditorium printed at reasonable prices. 
National Ticket Company, Shamokin, Pa. 





POSITION WANTED 

As Superintendent of Buildings, University 
or Public Schools. 4 year college education, 
3 years as college instructor. Can read 
and make both architectural and mechan- 
ical drawings, and 13 years practical expe- 
rience in buildings qualify me for both 
interior and exterior work. 12 years ex- 
perience in public school work. Address 
Box 34-J, American School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Forms close the 15th preceding the date of issue. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





School Nurses Available: (A) R.N., age 
42, registered, Maine, Connecticut; post- 
graduate in Public Health, alsc in Nutri- 
tion; about four years’ school and public 
health experience. Asks $2500. (B) R.N., 
age 35, graduate St. Luke’s, Chicago: B.S. 
and M.A. degrees, Columbia, Department 
Nursing Education; about seven years’ ex- 
perience in Public Health, Social and Re- 
search work. Desires appointment as 
Teacher of Home Hygiene in High School 
or Normal, South preferred. (C) R.N., 
age 26, B.S. degree Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; three years township and school 
nurse. Available September first. Asks 
$2000. No. 2305, Aznoe’s Central Registry 
for Nurses, 30 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Successful salesman familiar with school, 
architectural and contracting trade in mid- 
dle west territory desires affiliation with 
reputable manufacturer in sales or execu- 
tive capacity. Will consider lines of merit 
on brokerage basis. Address Box 33-J, 
American School Board Journal, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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RAISED 


INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 


PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 
CRESTING ON DESK) 


FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 


UNDREDS more school 

boards every year are 

standardizing on U. S. 
Inkwells for replacements as well 
as standard equipment. They 
know from experience that this 
inkwell costs little, works well, 
and outlasts two or more ordi- 
nary inkwells. 
The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof 
and noiseless. It does not tempt 
pupils to waste time. 
U. S. Inkwells can pass your 
most rigid examination. Check 
the answers to these questions: 


INKWELLS THAT LAST ! 
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ATTACHES AT 
THREE POINTS 


LIO SLIDES SHUT 
MAKES WELL AIR-TIGHY 


HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 


a 
arte 





3. Is it quiet? 
Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 
creak. 


4. Is it economical? 
Yes, because of low purchase cost 
and unusually long life. 


5. Has it any special 
advantages? 
Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps out 
dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- 
pils cannot tinker with it as easily 
as with the average desk well. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 
U. S. Inkwells are made and furnished 
with two size wells, one twice larger 
than the other. Write for samples of 
each so that you can see why it is much 
worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells— 

















THE MONTH WHEN NATURE IS GAY 
WITH COLOR 


Your teachers and students can produce these brilliant 
colors perfectly with 
“OLD FAITHFUL” ART MATERIALS 


Some of these are 
“CRAYONEX”—the 3-Way Wax Crayon 
“CRAYOGRAPH"”—the Crayon that Blends and Erases Easily 
“PASTELLO”—the Pastel Crayon for Sketching 
The famous “PRANG” WATER COLORS and 
“PRANG” TEMPERA COLORS 
(All made by The American Crayon Company) 
All of these materials are renowned for their richness and brilliancy and 
their velvet-like texture 
A card from you will bring to your Art Department our series of art 
suggestions for class projects and our catalog of materials 


Specify the best—“Hygieia” Dustless and “Waltham” Soft Chalks 


169 


THE AMERIEAN ('*) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES S  681-781 HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE 130WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO: 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS : SANTA FE BUILDING 


1. Is it easy to install? 
Yes, just drive in three tacks. 

2. Will it fit our desks? 
Yes, it fits desks of any size. 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) 







and determine which size best meets 
the needs of your school. You can get 
U. S. Inkwells from any school supply 
jobber or direct from our factory. Write 
today for prices and samples. 


U. Ss. INKWELL COMPANY 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 -94 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 
406-20 S. W. oth STREET DES MOINES, IOWA 





Aw ONAL 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
«« OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES -- 


For Professional Teacher Placement Service 


Se eee eae eee a ee Se a eee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee: 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 


President Secretary No advance fee 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 
711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 
OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct cal/s from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service’ 
CLARK - BREWER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 
SIX OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 


WALRAVEN BOOK COVERS 


Made to protect and prolong the life of school 
books 


These covers are attractive in appearance, fit 





adjustable so as to fit any text book. 


snugly and therefore stay on and wear well. 


Write for Free Samples 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. 
DALLAS ATLANTA CHICAGO 





VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 
Established 1658 
2104-2110 Highland Ave. 





SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


or 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. 


Rochester, New York 


Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Savings Bank Bidg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 


H. A. Mitchell 





The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


State licensed and regulated 
George R. Ray, Manager 


14 So. Carroll St. 








Cincinnati, Ohio 








The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchenge Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


36 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 


Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 

412 Shops Building 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 

ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 






Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


1086 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 










Proprietor Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 


Southern Teacher’s Agency 


Columbia Chattanooga Richmond 
Louisville Memphis 
Continuous registration in four offices 

No advance fees 


Madison, Wis. Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 

Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 
I. WEISS & SONS 


508 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


sent Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


} 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


Des Moines, Iowa 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 
Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 


June, 1929 
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STUDIOS 


BUILT ON MERIT— 


DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 


for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet “S1927” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Letterheads and Envelopes 


The Famous Brother Jonathan Bond 
125 of Each in Box 


$ 5 00 POSTPAID 


Limited to three lines small Gothic type 
Send remittance with order 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 


129 E. Michigan Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





You Receive Full 
. Value When You 
Se Sten Buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


Sterling and Defiance 


All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
Sold by dealers everywhere 





= ARTGLO FLAGS FOR SCHOOLROOMS “es 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 


HALUNILNONCOOOTOTOOTOTTOTTOEU UCU UUULUEUUUUGUOUUUUUULUUBCUGUUUUUCUUOLUUCUUUUUUUUUUGEOUUUUGOUCU USUAL 
HRV. 
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Apreference for 
gost Serene 
Artand Engraving 
is justified ~from 
the standpoint of 


sound business 
economy as wellas 
- from alove of good : 
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ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Draper Shade Co., L. 0. 
Shade Service Bureau, The 


AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 


AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Mfg. Company 

Steel Furniture Company 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 


BASEMENT WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BENCH LEGS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 


BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 


BLACK BOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Reckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Wayne Iron Works 


BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steeel Boiler Corp. of IN). 
Titusville Iron Works Co. 


BOILER COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Troquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BRONZE TABLETS 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 


BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 


BRONZE WORK—ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ORNAMENTAL 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 


BRUSHES 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
International Casement Co., Inc. 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 


BUSES 
Dodge Brothers Corporation 
General Motors Corporation 
Wayne Works, The 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Blickman, Inc., 8. 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 


CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Company, B. L. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Schoo! Equipment Co. 
Tell City Chair Company 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 


in this Directory. Everything 









CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Co. 
New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc 


CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 


CHARTS 
Weber Costello Company 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products. Inc. 


CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products. Inc. 


CLOCKS—PROG RAM 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Time-Systems Company 


CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 


CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 


CRAYONS 

Amercian Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Binney & Smith Co. 

National Crayon Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 

Dudfield Manufacturing Company 

Weber Costello Company 
CULVERTS 

Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass’n. 
DAMP-PROOFING 

Truscon Steel Company 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 

Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OFFICE 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Gunn Furniture Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 

Institutional a Co., Ine. 

Rowles Co., A. 


Welch Siletarne Company, W. M. 


DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


DISHWASHERS 
Champion Dish Washing Machine Co. 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


DISHWASHING COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 


Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


DOORS 
Irving Hamlin 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


DRAINS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass’n. 


DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., FE. H. 
Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iren Works 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & ae Mfg. soee 
Nelson Corp., The Herm: 
Pacific Steel Boller Corp. of Tl. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
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FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 


FIRE ESCAPES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Stee] Products Co. 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


FLOOR COVERING 
Ronded Floors Co., Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 
Heywood -Wakefield Co. 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOOR FINISH 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
Truscon Steel Company 
United States Quarry Tile Co. 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOORING—MASTIC 
Durafiex Co., The 


FLOOR TILES 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Stee] Company 

FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Horn Folding Partition Co., Paul 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City oe Se 
Marble Chair Co., an 
National School A. 22, Co. 
N. J. School Furniture Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Remington —— Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rowles Co., «ke 
Royal Metal Tite. “Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Tell City Chair Company 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 


Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


FURNITURE BRACES 
Witliff Furniture Brace Co. 


GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


GRAND STANDS 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 


(Continued on Page 174) 
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INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 


INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. 8S. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
National Renovating & Supply Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, Ez. H. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 


LAWN MOWERS 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Gaylord Brothers 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Belson Mfg. Company 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Glass Company 


LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 


LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 


MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Forman Company, The 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 


MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
QR S-DeVry Corporation 


PAINTS 


American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PAINT—TECHNICAL 
Truscon Steel Company 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 
American Crayon Company. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
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Children listen... arn 
when radio dramatizes the daily lesson! 


A‘. for every class room... 
that is the trend in up-to-date 
schools. School boards, superintendents 
and teachers now use radio in every 
grade, every class, as an effective means 
of imparting knowledge to pupils. 
Radio programs, especially adapted 
for use in schools, are coming on the air 
in increasing number. Music, dramatic 
sketches, travel talks, lectures on science 





Model F-4 Electro-Dynamic 
table speaker, $34. 


THE TABLE MODEL—Model 55 Screen-Grid 


receiver. Without tubes, $88. 


Why modern schools today are using 


Atwater Kent Radio for every class room 


and domestic arts, physical education... 
radio brings them . . . offers the teacher 
new ways of conducting classes ... en- 
ables the pupil to learn faster, retain 
what he has learned. 


For individual class rooms, Atwater 
Kent Radio is particularly suited. It is 
compact. Easily installed. So sturdily 
built that any child can operate it. Can 
be moved easily from room to room. 
Atwater Kent Radio means clear, un- 
troubled reception . . . wonderful tone 
. proved depend- 


and performance .< 
ability. 


Another reason so many schools 
choose Atwater Kent Radio is its reason- 
able price. The same manufacturing re- 
sources which have made this radio 
famous for quality make possible the 
moderate cost of a complete school in- 
stallation. 

See an Atwater Kent dealer today. 
Have him install an Atwater Kent 
Radio in your school for demonstration. 
Add this modern method of teaching... 


a radio course... to your curriculum. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4813 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa 
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PERFORATED PIPE 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass'n. 


PIANOS 
Kimball Company, W. W. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co 
Everwear Mfg. Company, The 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narrragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Copper & Brass Research Ass'n. 
Crane Company 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 

POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co 
Wayne Iron Works 


PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Co 
Armstrong Company, The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A. Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 
Minter Homes Corporation 
Togan-Stiles Company 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 

PROJECTION MACHINES 
Bell & Howell Company 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
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RADIOS 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Company 
Grigsby -Grunow Co 
RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 
SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corp. 
Finnell Systems, Inc. 


SEWING MACHINES 
White Sewing Machine Co. 


SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
SOAP DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 


STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 


Acme Scenic Studios 

Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Belson Mfg. Co. 

Lee Lash Studios 

Novelty Scenic Studios 

Tiffin Scenic Studios 

Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Weiss & Sors, I. 


STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Mills Company, The 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Sanymetal Products Company 


STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 


STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 


STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
North Western Stee] Products Co. 


STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Con.pany 
Truscon Steel Company 


STOOLS—STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 


STOOLS—STEEL ADJUSTABLE 
Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


TABLES 


Gunn Furniture Company 

Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Mutschler Bros. Company 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rineheimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 

Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C. 


TABLETS—BRONZE 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 
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TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory ‘ 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 
Standard Electric Time Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 


TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


—- gts 
W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Brown Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., L C 
Underwood Typewriter Company 


be Tena SYSTEMS 
cer Turbin 
Sturtevant Co. "8. a _ 


VACUUM PUMPS 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Nash Engineering Company 


VALVES—FITTINGS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


VENTILATORS 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
eam C. 
‘columbia School Su 
Kimball Company, we 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


WARDROBES 
rin an: L. 
upply Compa 
Wilson Corp., Jas. rd 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
North Western Steel Products Company 


WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 


WATER CLOSETS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 


WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 


WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
WEATHERSTRIFS 
Athey Company, The 
WATERPROOFING 
Truscon Steel Company 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
International Casement Co. 

North Western Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co. 
a ire & Iron Works 
orth Western Steel Products C 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The ee 


WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 


WINDOW SHADES 


Athey Company, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Shade Service Bureau 


WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
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«the very finest and most economical” 





NIBROC ‘TOWELS 


l 


Approved by School Faculties for 


Maintaining Hygienic W ashrooms 


NIBROC Towels are used in schools and colleges throughout the United States. 
They were chosen in preference to other towels, because NIBROCS are absolutely 
pure, free from lint, more absorbent and economical. One NIBROC will dry the wet- 
test pair of hands. NIBROCS encourage children to wash their hands often, thus 
promoting better health. Faculties approve NIBROCS, served individually from at- 
tractive white enameled, key-locked, steel cabinets which are loaned, free of charge, 
to users. Ask your supply house for NIBROCS — or write the manufacturers 
direct, giving the name of your supply house. 


Generous Sample Package on eee 








BOSTON CHICAGO 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


FOUNDED !1852 
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DEATH OF MR. BELVIN 
Mr. Preston Belvin, founder and president of the 


Virginia School Supply Company, and a life-long 
resident of Richmond, Va., died at his home on 








PRESTON BELVIN 
Richmond, Va. 


Friday, April 19. Mr. Belvin was one of the early 
pioneers in the National School Supply Association 
and was an outstanding figure in the school supply 
trade. 

Mr. Belvin is survived in the business by Mr. 
J. Allan Belvin who, for a number of years, has 
acted as secretary of the company. 


DEATH OF P. I. MURPHY 

Mr. Philip I. Murphy, president of the Peabody 
School Furniture Company at Topeka, Kans., died 
suddenly at his home on April 26, at the age of 
74. Mr. Murphy was one of the pioneers in the 
school furniture business of the middle west, hav- 
ing traveled through the middle west in the early 
nineties as a representative of the United States 





P. I. MURPHY 
Topeka, Kans. 


School Furniture Company, an association of 26 of 
the leading manufacturers of school furniture and 
supplies. 

Mr. Murphy was born in Winchester, Va., and 
early in his career became a school teacher. He 
came to Kansas and to Topeka in 1883, where he 
became engaged in the school furniture business, 
and became widely known among school officials 
of the state. 

About 27 years ago, Mr. Murphy became affiliated 
with the Peabody School Furniture Company of 
North Manchester, Indiana, and in this field he 
is best known. His vigorous and untiring work for 
the firm put the Peabody desk into hundreds of 
schools in the western part of the country when 
the organization was young. It was his work which 
built up the business and made it the most suc- 
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cessful school furniture business of the middle 
west, a house which is now recognized for its 
courtesy and service over the entire school field. 

Mr. Murphy is survived by his widow, three 
daughters, and one son, Ralph E. Murphy, who had 
been associated with his father as treasurer of the 
Peabody Company. 


TO SIMPLIFY COLOR OF SCHOOL SEATING 


The first steps toward standardizing and simplify- 
ing the color of school seating has been taken 
through the cooperation of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce and the National School Supply Asso- 
ciation. At a meeting held on April 12 in Chicago, 
at which both the Department of Commerce and 
the school trade were represented, it was agreed 
that three shades of brown should be considered as 
standard for all school desks and seating. It is 
expected that within the present year recommenda- 
tions will be available that will greatly reduce the 
variety of colors now used and will tend to econ- 
omy in the production of school furniture. 


NEW WALLACE RADIAL SAW 


The J. D. Wallace Company of Chicago, Illinois, 
has just placed on the market a new versatile saw, 
which embraces many unique and _ utilitarian 
features and is adaptable for use in carpenter and 
woodworking shops. 

The machine is portable and is suited for straight 
cut-off work, as well as for cross cutting, ripping, 
grooving, and shaping work. In operation, the 
machine saves from 25 per cent to 50 per cent in 
time, with considerable savings also in investment, 
operation, and maintenance. 

Complete information and prices may be ob- 
tained upon request. 


NEW CATALOG OF CENTURY DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


The Century Brass Works of Belleville, Ill., has 
just issued its new Catalog R, illustrating and 
describing its complete line of sanitary drinking 
fountains. The catalog describes the new Century 
bubbler head with permanent automatic stream 
control, in addition to its porcelain enameled 
pedestal fountains, vitreous china pedestal and 
wall fountains, porcelain enameled multiple wall 
fountains, cast-iron porcelain enameled multiple 
wall fountains, cooler and drinking fountains, water 
cooler tanks, wall bracket fountains, sidestream 
tripod pedestal fountains, and includes a complete 
line of drinking fountain parts and fixtures. 

Schools officials and architects who are interested 
may obtain a copy of the catalog by writing to 
the Century Brass Works at Belleville, Ill. 


AN ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINE FOR 
SCHOOLS 


The White Sewing Machine Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in cooperation with the Theodor Kundtz 
Company, has recently produced an electric sewing 
machine, which has been designed especially for 
school use. In the production of the new sewing 
machine, the manufacturers have incorporated all 
the features which bring comfort and convenience 
to the pupils and teachers in sewing classes. 





THE NEW WHITE SCHOOL-MODEL 
SEWING MACHINE 


Both machine and chair are movable and adjust- 
able to fit the student, a feature which the makers 
believe is exclusive with the educator model. There 
are a number of special features including rotary 
motion, stitch and tension regulators, simplified 
knee control, and round or bobbin type of sewing 
mechanism. The machine has an open front and a 
drawer providing ample storage space. A separate 
collapsible cover designed with the definite require- 
ments of school use in mind is provided as a means 
of protection from dust. 

The new model sewing machine for school use 
has been designed to fill a long-felt need in home- 
economies departments in schools and should find 
a welcome wherever it is introduced. 
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GARLAND COMPANY ANNOUNCES NEW 
ORGANIZATION 


©. M. Garland and Company and John A. Scrib- 
bins, architect, have recently united under the 
firm name of Garland & Scribbins. Mr. C. M. 
Garland will be director of engineering, in charge 
of power and heating installations, while Mr. J. 
A. Scribbins will occupy the position of director 
of architecture, in charge of school buildings, public 
buildings, and industrial plants. 


WALLACE COMPANY TAKES CONTROL OF 
TOWSLEY WOODWORKING PLANT 


The J. D. Wallace Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
manufacturers of portable woodworking machin- 
ery, has announced that it has taken over the 
John T. Towsley Mfg. Company of Cincinnati, 
formerly manufacturers of woodworking machinery. 

The Wallace sales organization and engineering 
service will be utilized in an expansion program 
which is to cover every need of the woodworking 
industry in the production of modern machinery 
for various classes. The acquisition of the Towsley 
Company is an important part of the new expan- 
sion program. It is expected that the Towsley 
Company will operate under its own name, as a 
separate corporation, and a division of the Wallace 
Company. 


ADOPT STANDARDS FOR FLOOR SWEEPS 


Following a general conference of representatives 
of manufactures, distributors and users of floor 
sweeps, the U. S. Bureau of Standards has adopted 
a list of stock sizes of floor sweeps as follows: 12 
in., 14 in., 16 in., 18 in., 24 in., and 30 in. 

In the study of styles and sizes of floor sweeps, 
it was shown that over-diversification had resulted 
in increased overhead costs and a deterrent to effi- 
cient and economical production. The committee 
made a survey of current production and demand, 
with the result that there was a reduction from 11 
lengths of brush blocks to 6 lengths. The reduction 
represented an elimination of 45 per cent and will 
afford greater convenience and savings to the manu- 
facturer and the consumer. 


A GOOD CLEANER AND POLISHER 


Oak floors and other woodwork may be easily and 
economically cleaned and polished by the use of 
equal parts of vinegar, sweet oil, and turpentine. 
These ingredients can be purchased at any paint 
store. 

The object of this preparation is that the vinegar 
eats the dirt, the sweet oil adds luster, and the 
turpentine acts as a dryer. 


REMOVE OFFICES 


The offices of Frank McCandless Crooks, architect, 
have been moved from 541 Third Ave., to 508 Third 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SCHOOL STORES LEGAL 


A school board may maintain a supply room for 
the sale of books and supplies to high-school stu- 
dents, and the state laws permit the schools to 
conduct such a supply station, according to a recent 
opinion of the Supreme court of Wisconsin, which 
has just affirmed a decision of the circuit court of 
Milwaukee. The opinion was given in the case of 
W. D. Cook against George A. Chamberlain, princi- 
pal of the Riverside High School, in a suit to 
restrain the principal from conducting a supply 
room in the high-school building. 

The court in its opinion, pointed out that “the 
good order and usefulness of the school is promoted 
by introducing a system under which each child 
may, without loss of time, be furnished with the 
books and supplies necessary for the prompt and 
efficient administration of the schoolwork.” The 
court upheld the decision of the lower court and 
ordered that the payment of $10 in costs be changed 
in favor of the respondents. 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
During the Month of April 


Maryland, Montgomery Co., School........ $ 475,000 
Michigan, Flint, School District.............. 1,100,000 
Michigan, Lincoln Park, School District 460,000 
Michigan, Mashall, School District........ 300,000 
Michigan, Pontiac, School Dist. Series C 500,000 
New Jersey, Elizabeth, School................ 888,000 


New Jersey, Glassboro, School District 391,000 


New York, Buffalo, School....................... 1,920,000 
New York, Mount Pleasant, Common 

PURE SPINGEICG TAGS F scassssssscssssasvivsscsces 272,000 
New York, Syracuse School....................+ 480,000 
North Carolina, Wake Co., School.......... 400,000 
Ohio, East Cleveland, School District.... 1,242,000 
Ohio, Shaker Heights, School District.. 500,000 
Ohio, Springfield, School......................000 750,000 


Pennsylvania, Allentown, School Dist. 850,000 
Pennsylvania, Altoona, School District 500,000 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, School Dist. 260,000 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, School Dist. 3,000,000 
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HOW ONE PRINCIPAL CAN BE 


IN FIFTEEN ROOMS AT ONCE 


He’s wished he could — many 
a time. 

He’s wished he could do other 
supposedly fantastic things — 
enlarge his auditorium, perhaps 
several times, to accommodate 
all students at once... ro 


... And get them-ifi and out 





hy 
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a 
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of the auditorium from their 
rooms on a magic carpet, to 
prevent the loss of valuable 
studying time. 

These—and many other such 
wishes— are coming true in 
schools equipped with the 
Western Electric Public Ad- 
dress System—a system which 
picks up sound, and distributes 
it, with reinforcement, to de- 
sired points in a building. 

With this System, the whole 


school becomes an auditorium. 





Announcements made in the 
principal’s office can be clearly 





heard in any or every class- 
room. 
Music from the school band 


—the commands of the “gym” 
teather—a lecture bya busy visi- 
tor, whosetime is limited —can be 


producer, can also be made to 
amplify and distribute music 
from standard phonograph 


records. 


A Fire Marshal in Every Room 
But perhaps the most impor- 
tant application of all for this 
system is its use in fires and in 
controlling fire-drills. It makes 
possible a quick change in the 
line of march —an invaluable 
service during a real fire. 

The Public Address System 
may be easily installed in any 


carried over the Same_hook-up. school. Graybar’s installation 
Reading and Writing= experts are always willing to 


and Radio 


Connected with a radio re- 
ceiver, the Public Address 
loudspeaker is doing its bit in 
making study interesting—and 
significant... 

Students may hear impor- 
tant news events when the 
happen—the voice of the 
President of the United States 
—or educational programs of 
classical-music. 

Int the auditorium itself, the 
Public Address System has a 
special value. Through its am- 
plification, small voices can fill 
large halls. 

This means training in pub- 
lic speaking for all children— 
without strain or injury to 
young voices. 

Furthermore this system, in 
conjunction with the Music Re- 








ake a study of your individ- 
ual requirements. Let Graybar 


—and the coupon below—tell 
you how. 
Offices in 72 principal cities 


GraybaR 


Successor to Western Electric Supply Dept 


THE GRAYBAR TAG— 
SYMBOL OF 





GRAYBAR ELECTRIC Co. I 
Graybar Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

entlemen : 

Please send us more information about the | 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM. | 


WESTERN ELECTRIC PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 









With the Educational Philosophies 
Dr. John J. Tigert, in discussing the uncertainty 
of some educational philosophy, says that it reminds 
him of a blind man looking around in a dark room 
for a black box that is not there. 


What She Got 

Prof. M. G. Neale, of Missouri, in illustrating 
the need for objectives in all educational work, tells 
this story. 

A girl from a poor section of a mid-west city 
was asked to write a composition on “What I Get 
Out of the Art Class.” The day’s instruction had 
involved some clay modeling and the girls’ com- 
ment was unmistakable: 

“T don’t know that I get much out of the art 
class, but I’m sure I'll get hell from my mother 
for getting that clay all over my dress.” 


Also an Educational Test 

A Mississippi Negro, who had gone to take a 
literacy test in the hope of being allowed a citizen’s 
right to suffrage, answered all the questions per- 
fectly. 

Finally the examiners queried: “What does ‘eeny 
meeny miney mo’ mean?” 

The Negro answered: “It means you gentlemen 
don’t want to let me register.” 


Defined! 

Freshy: “What causes blushing?” 

Prof.: “A blush is a temporary erythema and 
calorific effulgence of the physiognomy, aetiologized 
by the perseptiveness of the sensorium, in a 
predicament of inequilibrity, from a _ sense of 
shame, anger or other cause, eventuating in a 
paresis of the vasomotorial, muscular filaments of 
the facies divested of their elasticity, when they 
become suffused with a radiance emanating from 
an intimidated praecordia.” 





From a schoolboy’s essay: “A semicolon is a 
period sitting on top of a comma. Some think that 
the first time a semicolon was used was when some 
man did not know whether to use a comma or a 
period, so he used both of them together.” 


Also Present 

A professor at George Washington ‘University 
failed to show up on time for class. The young men 
waited fifteen minutes. No professor! The class 
evaporated. Next day the teacher avowed he had 
been “constructively present” because his hat had 
been on his desk. 

On the third day the instructor entered the class- 
room to find the usual chairs, each with a hat upon 
it!—Fortnightly Review. 

She Was Fat 

During the history lesson the teacher asked the 
question, “What do you know of Margaret of 
Anjou?” 

“She was very large, sir,” answered one boy. This 
was new to the teacher, and he asked for the lad’s 
authority. 

“It’s in the book, sir: ‘Among Henry’s stoutest 
supporters was Margaret of Anjou.’ ” 


Out of Tune 
“So Jack has been injured and is coming home 
from college?” 
“Yes, he sprained his ukulele finger.”—Columbia 
Jester. 


Could Not be Sure 

Astronomer: “I believe I have discovered a new 
star, Miss Brown.” 

Miss Brown: “How interesting—but you won’t be 
sure, I suppose, until you’ve counted all the others?” 
Following Directions 

Teacher: “Late again?” 

Boy: “As I was coming to school a sign on the 
corner said, ‘School—Go Slow,’ and I took my 
time!” 

Out With It 

Teacher (giving oral quiz in chemistry )—Burke, 
what does the formula PBSO4 signify? 

Burke—It’s right on the end of my tongue, but 
I can’t get it out. 

Teacher—Well, you’d better spit it out quick— 
it’s poison. 

Meticulous Logic 

During an exciting game, the ball had been 
knocked over the playground’s fence into an ad- 
joining yard, where it bounded through an open 
window. And the captain of the fifth-grade team 
had been elected to go ask for it. 

“Your ball!” exclaimed the indignant lady of 
the house. “You’ve got a lot of nerve asking for 
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your ball, after it nearly killed one of my chil- 
dren!” 

“But, lady,” was the diplomatic reply, “you’ve 
got ten children, and we’ve only got one ball.” 


MODERN VERSION 
Teacher had a little pet 
That disobeyed the rule, 
It made the scholars mad, you bet 
To see a pet in school. 


“Why does teacher love him so?” 
Asked little Jimmie Ford, 
The others answered “Don’t you know?, 
His father’s on the Board.” 
—Effie Crawford. 


No Trouble at All 

The teacher had called in Mrs. Ryan for a chat 
about 6-year-old Johnny, who was giving her a bit 
of trouble. 

“I hope, Mrs. Ryan,” she said, “that I haven’t 
troubled you with all these questions?” 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Ryan. ‘From what 
Johnny has been telling me, I quite expected them.” 
Not Even Half Back 

“What is your brother in college?” 

“A half back.” 

“T mean in studies.” 

“Oh, in studies he’s away back.” 

She Didn’t Hook It 

The teacher had told the little pupils in her New 
York slums district school to keep their clothes 
securely fastened and in that way avoid catching 
a cold. 

The following morning little Jimmy Riley came 
in the door with his coat wide open at the neck. 
“Come here, Jimmy,” said the teacher, “your coat 
is open, Did your mother hook it?” 

“No, teacher,” said Jimmy, “I seen her buy it.” 

He Was Correct 

William McAndrew was once hearing the evi- 
dence of a case of bad language used by a young 
teacher in a Brooklyn school. In the course of 
the conference a janitor referred to the teacher as 
“the young gent.” 

“The young what?” asked Mr. McAndrew. 

“The young gent, sir,” said the janitor. 

“You’re right,” commented Mr. McAndrew, “he’s 
something short of a gentleman.” 


Teacher—‘A biped is anything that goes on two 
feet. Bobbie, can you name one?” 

Bobbie—“Yes, ma’am, a pair of shoes.—Michigan 
Education Journal. 
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Getting Even 

A schoolman was inclined to ring all the changes 
on the subject of matrimony to one of the teachers 
who had passed the age of eighteen some years 
before. One day he asked her abruptly why she 
didn’t get married. 

She thought it time to make reply to his many 
sallies, so she said “If I had been as easy to please 
as your wife, I would have been married long ago.” 


“I hear your son’s at college.” 

“Yep.” 

“How’s he doing?” 

“Pretty good, I guess; he’s taking three courses. 
I’ve just paid out ten dollars for Latin, ten dollars 
for Greek, and a hundred dollars for Scotch.” 


“Some adjectives,’ said a school teacher, “are 
made from nouns, such as dangerous, meaning full 
of danger, and hazardous, full of hazard. Can any 
boy give me another example?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied a fat boy. 

“Pious, full of pie!” 


The true native of Boston is proud of his city, 
and when he is far from home he will think kindly 
of Faneuil Hall and of the common. In Ohio 
recently a class in geography was discussing the 
large cities of this country. 

“And now,” remarked the teacher, “who can tell 
me in one sentence what Boston is noted for?” 

One little boy’s hand shot into the air and moved 
in furious little circles. 

“Well, Lowell, what is it?” asked the teacher. 

“T was born there,” replied the lad.—Michigan 
Education Journal. 


How He Felt 

During recess, several school children were dis- 
cussing ancestors, and one of the girls had just 
stated that she was pure Scotch, as both of her 
grandparents had come from Scotland. When she 
had finished a snub-nosed little fellow began to tell 
of his family tree. 

“T’m American, French, Swedish, and Lutheran,” 
he boasted. 

“O golly!” exclaimed one of the others. “No won- 
der you’re so freckled!” 


The Old Ones Are Best 

Little Willie came to the new school rather early 
the opening day of the term. The school not be- 
ing entirely completed, Willie began watching an 
electrician at work in the corridor. Finally he 
asked: “What are you doing?” 

Electrician: “Putting in an electric switch.” 

“Willie was not present when the roll was called! 


HAVE YOU EVER CONSIDERED HOW MANY DIFFERENT KINDS OF SCHOOLS THERE ARE? — 
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SOME VARIETIES OF “TYPES OF SCHOOLS” 


—Teachers’ World, London. 
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~ Interiors that are invitations | 
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: to read another chapter 
















The school library must compete with every other school activity for students’ 
time and attention. Making it invitingly attractive has been Library Bureau’s 
assignment for hundreds of schools thru-out the country. 


When your new school building is erected, use the Library Bureau man’s 
experienced advice on library furniture and equipment. The basis of 
suggestions will be a library interior, practical and yet cozy, com- 

fortable and conducive to study ... an interior that extends an in- 


vitation to stay a while longer, to read at least another chapter. 


The cost of carrying out these suggestions will be less than 

you might at first expect. The means of obtaining them 
is simply to call your local Remington Rand man on 
the phone. He'll get busy at once... and of course 
with no obligation incurred. Telephone him today. 


Library Bureau ‘Division— 
205 East 42nd St., New York 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE Inc. 


Headquarter Points of the Library and Museum Department 


118 Federal St. 214 W. Monroe St. 1200 S. Grand Ave. 89 Second St. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calit. 
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Who Has Not Seen Marblmetal 


ic it 


Marblmetal hardware 
is unquestionably the 
finest hardware ever 
put on a toilet partition 
and is chromium plated. 
Note internal shoe—an 
exclusive Mills feature. 
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To the Bailder 


NUMBER of samples of the wonderful new Marbl- 
metal toilet partitions have been made and 
shown to a great number of architects and builders. 
If you have not yet seen Marblmetal one of these 
samples is now available. 


Marblimetal is the first outstanding toilet partition 
development since metal was first introduced. It 
combines all the fine advantages of both marble 
and metal with every possible refinement. 


Panels and doors %" thick. Easy to keep clean. 
Thru bolted, chromium plated, gravity hardware. 
Will not absorb odors. Here is without question 
a toilet partition in a class by itself. Ask to see 
a Marblmetal sample. Our nearest representative 
will be glad to show you. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
cA Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 
905 Wayside Road +--+ Cleveland, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HE Onliwon system effected a great economy 
in consumption of toilet paper from the be- 
ginning,’’ the purchasing agent of a Mid-Western 
telephone company writes. “Moreover, a big 
saving not anticipated was in maintenance of 
plumbing, formerly frequently clogged by the roll 
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Onliwon cabinets dispense only two sheets at a 
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Often great quantities are strewn about the toilet 
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in your budget. 
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Onliwon toilet paper cabinet in pressed steel, in nickel 
finish, Crodon plated, with lock and contents indi- 
cator. Also furnished in a variety of other models. 


Inferior service, sold on the basis of first cost, 
records show, is invariably more expensive. Let 
us show you how Onliwon can save you money. 
Just mail the coupon. 


Please tear out this coupon 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. 
We are interested in the story of Onliwon Toilet Paper. Without obliga- 


tion to us, send us further data 
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Address 
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